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:v • i Deutung 

des -m-Infixes iH den austronesisehen Sprachen. 

Von 

R. A. Kern, Leiden. 

I. Yorbemerkungen. 

Vor langerer Zeit hat Dr. Brandes eine AbhandluBg, die dem 
-m-Infixe gewidmet war^ veroffentlicht.^ Die Uberschrift lautete: 
^Het infix in niet een infix om passieve vormen te maken, maar 
de tijds-aanwijzer om aan een Yorm de waarde te geven van een 
gedecideerd afgeloopen handeling/ Ans diesem Titel geht sofort die 
Absicht des Verfassers hervor; er tragt nicht nnr die Resultate seiner 
Untersnchnng zur Schau, sondern er teilt auch mit^ daC es eine 
andere Auffassnng des genannten Infixes gibt, weJehe er aber nnr 
erwahnt, uni sie zu Yerwerfen. Indem er seine Beispiele einigen 
Sprachen der sogenannten philippinisohen Gruppe der austronesisehen 
Sprachfamilie entnimmt^ n^mlich: Favorlang, Ibanag, Iloko, Pam- 
panga, Tagalog, Bikol^ Bisaya^ Sangihg, Tombulu als auch dem 
Malagasy you Madagaskar, legt er dar^ daB ,die Yergangene Zeit der 
Formen des Verbums mit um durch das Einschieben des Infixes 
-in- gebildet worden ist^ ebenso als minabas und minahaturu dies 
fur die Formen mit einem m-Prafix zeigen^,^ also die Yergangene 
Zeit der mit und ma- zusammengesetzten Formen des Verbums, 
beide als aktiY betrachtet, durch Infigierung you -in- gebildet worden 
ist. Es treten bei diesen Einschiebungen Apostrophierungen und 
Kontraktionen auf, die in den einzelnen Sprachen Yerschieden sind, 
Yorlaufig aber keiner weiteren Erorterung bediirfen. 

^ Album Kern, p. 199. Leiden 1903. 

^ Ebenda, p. 203. 
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Die passiven Formen nehmen^ wie der Verfasser hervorliebt^ 
4n‘ ebenfalls als InfiX; genau wie im Aktiv, an^ jedoch nnr in den 
Formen, welche einen vergangenen Zeitwert haben. Weil dieselben 
Formen aucli ohne -iVInfix gebrancbt werden nnd dann trotzdem 
passiven Wert haben, kann, so ist die SchluCfolgerung, dieser nicht 
im 4n- stecken. Der Yerfasser macht auch daranf aufmerksam, daJB 
anCer -m- eine Nebenform ni- als Prafix anftritt. Offenbar werden 
sie von ihm einander vollkommen gleichgestellt. 

Die gegebene Umschreibnng der Bedentnng von -in-, das die 
vergangene Zeit bilden soli, wind so dann naher daliin prazisiert, 
daB es einer Form , einen dezidiert-vergangenen Zeitwert^^ gibt, also 
diese als Perfektum charakterisiert. 

Spater hat Adrian! daranf hingewiesen, daB -in- anch in Formen 
vorkommt, in welchen die Handlung vorgefiihrt wird als eine, die 
im Gesohehen begriffen ist; oft kann eine -in- (ni-) Form perfektisch 
aufgefafit werden, mnC jedoch oft anch mit einem Imperfektnm 
libersetzt werden. Die Umschreibnng von Brandes sei deshalb zu 
beschrtlnkt, weil er statt von einem Pr^teritum nnr von einem 
-in-Perfektnm spriclit. Ubrigens schloB Adrian! sich der Ansicht 
Brandes^ an.® 

Es ist meine Absicht, in den folgenden Zeilen das Verhaltnis, 
in welchem -in- nnd ni- zneinander stehen, zn nntersnchen nnd 
die Grundbedentnng des Infixes -in- festznstellen. 

Znerst mnB etwas von Aktiv nnd Passiv gesagt werden, weil 
von diesen beiden fortwalirend die Eede sein wird. Was ist in den 
anstronesischen Sprachen nnter diesen Begriflfen zn verstelien? 

Im allgemeinen kann als Regel gelten, daB dasjenige, nm das. 
es sich im Satze handelt, Snbjekt nnd JSTominativ ist. Dieses kann 
eine Person oder ein Gegenstand sein, Konkretes oder Abstraktes,. 
das Gesagte trifft fur alle Arten Snbjekte zn, die Gedankenanordnnng 

^ Album Kern, p. 203. 

3Sf. Adrian! en M, I/. Adriani- Gunning, Hoofdstukken uit de spraakkunst 
van het Tontemboansch, p. 172. Den Haag 1908 [Tontemb. spr.]. 
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tleibt dieselbe. Also ist die Aufmerksamkeit des Sprecbenden in 
erster Linie auf das Subjekt gerichtet; und ancb die Aufmerksamkeit 
des Zuhdrers wird darauf gelenkt. Diese Tatsache besagt nicbt^ daB 
das Subjekt im Satze zuerst genannt werden muB; in den Spracben 
der philippinisclien Gruppe, das heiBt diejenigen, welche in diesem Auf- 
satze besonders in Betracht kommen, ist dies sogar gewdhnlich niclit 
der Fall. 

Zweitens ist zu bemerken, daB die Wahl desjenigen, das die 
Hauptsache im Satze sein soli; d. h. die Wahl des SubjektS; nicht 
frei und nicht willkurlich ist. Der deutsche Satz: ,Als ich den Mann 
sah; rief ich ihn'; wird wie folgt tibersetzt; ;Als ich den Mann sail; 
wurde er von mir gerufen/ Ebenso: ;Gestern habe ich Johann ge- 
rufen und ihm den Brief gegeben^; in Ubersetzung: ;Gestern habe 
ich Johann gerufen und ihm ist der Brief von mir gegeben worden/ 
Diese Ubersetzung ist auch nicht genaU; denn ;er^ steht im Nominativ; 
;Brief^ ist Akkusativ. Wird in einem Satze ein neues Element ein- 
gefuhrt; von dem zuvor noch nicht die Rede wai*; so kann es nicht im 
Nominativ stehen; wohl aber im folgendeU; wenn die Unterredung uber 
dasselbe Thema fortgesetzt wird; dann muB es sogar Subjekt werden. 

Was dieses Subjekt betrifft; so gibt es zwei Moglichkeiten : 
1. es geht etwas davon auS; 2. es kommt etwas dazu hin. — Im 
ersteren Falle zeigt das Wort; in dem dieses Ausgehende zum Aus- 
druck gebracht wird (Pradikatswort); die aktive Form; dagegen 
wenn darin ausgedriickt wird; daB etwas zum Subjekt hinkommt; 
die passive Form. Den Begriff; daB etwas von dem Subjekt ausgeht, 
soil man sich so weit wie moglich vorstellen. Erstens wird kein 
Unterschied gemacht zwischen lebendigen und leblosen Subjekten. 
Wenn daher weiterhin in diesem Aufsatze von Personen gesprochen 
wird; geschieht dies nur bequemlichkeitshalber, es ist dabei im Auge 
zu behalteu; daB -alles Gesagte ebenso fiir Belebtes wie auch fiir 
Unbelebtes zutrifft. Demnach kann etwas von einer unbelebten 
Sacho; dem Boden oder einem SteiU; ausgehen. 

Das hier als ;ausgehend^ Umschriebene braucht nicht immer 

ein Wort zu seiU; das eine ;Handlung^ im engeren Sinne des Wortes 

1 * 
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darstellt, es kdnnen Begriffe sein, die einen Zustand wiedergeben; 
hinsichtlich der Form aber stimmen die Falle insoweit tiberein, daB 
beide im Aktiv stehen. Es gibt aber Sprachen, namentlicb die der 
Philippinen^ wo ein Unterschied zwischen beiden Kategorien gemacht 
wird (nicht in Tontemboan), Das Subjekt eines aktiven Satzes brancht 
also nicht notwendig Agens zu sein. 

Das ^Ansgehende'^ welches fUr die aktiye Form ansschlaggebend 
isb wird vielleicht am besten als ^Emanation^ wiedergegeben ; alles^ 
was Ton dem Snbjekte emaniert, brancht eine aktive Form. 

Anf der anderen Seite handelt es sich in einem passiven Satze 
nm etwas, das zn dem Subjekt des Satzes (Nominativ) hinkommt. 
Dieses, das Subjekt, ist leidend, nicht immer nntatig, erleidet das- 
jenige, was geschieht. Doch wie leidend es seiti m(5ge, es bleibt anf 
jeden Fall die Hauptsache im Satze nnd ist in dieser Funktion Subjekt 
und Kominativ. Um diese Hauptsache handelt es sich an erster Stelle, 
Ton ihr wird etwas gesagt. Doch ist das Verhaltnis, in dem das 
Subjekt zu seiner XJmgebung steht, im Aktiv und Passiv verschieden; 
im Passiv liegt der TJrsprung desjenigen, was mit dem Subjekte ge- 
schieht, d. h. der Agens, auBerhalb desselben, das Subjekt selbst ist 
Patiens. 

Der Gebrauch von Aktiv und Passiv wird also von anderen 
Regeln als etwa im Niederlandischen oder Deutschen beherrscht, 
demzufolge kann ein aktiver Satz im Niederlandischen (Deutschen) 
die genaue und einzig richtige Ubersetzung eines Passivs im Austro- 
nesischen sein und umgekehrt. 

Bis jetzt ist absichtlich nicht von passiven Formen des Verbums 
gesprochen worden. Die philippinische Sprachengruppe zeigt eine 
Mannigfaltigkeit passiver Formen, die im allgemeinen aus einem Grund- 
wort mit vorgesetzter oder hinzugefiigter Partikel bestehenj sie haben 
alle den Charakter eines Nomens. Als solche Partikein sind zu be- 
trachten: die Pr^fixe pa-, Jca^, ta-, das Suffix -an (teilweise), mit- 
unter alle davon zusammenstellbaren Kombinationen, und die zahl- 
reichen Nebenformen: Tc^ to^ 

wenn solch einer passiven Form oder dem Grundwort ein anderes 
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Affix hinzugefugt wird; entstelien Formen^ die mit nnseren passiven 
Formen des Verbnms yergleiclibar sind^ insoweit sie die Bedentnng 
eines Verbnms^ daneben jedoch anch den Wert eines Nomens haben 
konnen; deshalb zeigen sie die meiste Abnlichkeit mit unseren Par- 
tizipien. Man konnte gleichfalls sagen, daB in derart znsammenge- 
stellten; librigens passiven Formen sich eine Abtrennung des Verbnms 
voin Nomen zn vollzieben anfilngt. Wenn im folgenden von passiven 
Formen des Verbnms die Rede sein wird, mnG dabei immer das 
Vorliergesagte in Betracht gezogen werden. Bei dem Einlieimisclien 
verhalt es sich nattirlich nicht so, daC er eine Form bald als Verbum, 
bald als Nomen anwendet, fiir ihn ist der Begriflf ungeteilt. Wo er 
z. B. ein -^n-Passiv gebrancht, in nach nnserer Terminologie nomi- 
nalem Sinne oder, ein anderesMal, wiedernm nach nnserer Terminologie, 
im Sinne eines Verbnms, besteht in seinem BewnJStsein kein Unter- 
schied. Es verhalt sich hiermit so, als Avenn man anf Deutsch sagt: 
,Das Eisen wird gegossen^ und anch ,eme gegossene Rohre^, ohne 
daB man sich des verschiedenen Gebranclies bewuBt ist nnd ohne 
daB sich die Mundart dagegen straubt. 

Wir wollen jetzt nntersnchen, welche Affixe es sind, die bei den 
passiven Formen des Verbnms anftreten, besonders in der pliilippini- 
schen Grnppe. Es gehdren dazn die bekannten Sprachen des philippini- 
schen Archipels, die einheimischen Sprachen Formosas, die Sprachen 
der Inseln, welche die Briicke von den Philippinen nach Celebes bilden, 
nnd nngefahr die der ndrdlichen Halfte dieser Insel. Als Ansgangs- 
pnnkt diene das Tontemboan, die westliche Hanptsprache der Mina- 
hasa (Nord-Celebes), erstens weil diese Sprache im Gegensatz zn 
den Schwestersprachen das (^) beibehalten hat, andererseits weil 
wir in der Grammatik des Ehepaares Adriani einen vorzuglichen 
Leitfaden besitzen. 

Die Partikeln, welche dazn dienen, passive Verbalformen zn bilden, 
lanten in Tontemboan v (Prefix), -gn nnd -a?^ (Suffixe). An die Be- 
handlnng dieser drei Affixe wird sich eine des Infixes -in- anschlieBen. 

Die Affixe z-, -^72 nnd -an haben das gemeinsam, daB sie 
etwas von einem Subjekte, das als passiv, leidend, angesehen wird, 
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sagen. Das Passive liegt jedocli eigentlich niclit in diesen Partikeln^ 
sondern im Worte selbst; an das man sie angehangt hat^ sei eS; dafi 
dieses sich als passiver Begrifif kennbar macbt dnrch die Znsanimen'” 
stellung mit Pormantien; welche anf pa-, Jca-, ta- (PrEfixe) zuriick- 
znftihren sind; sei es^ daB das Wort an sich Grundwort ist, Hierans 
geht hervor, daB auch das nackte Nomen im Grunde als passiv ge- 
daclit wird. Der Inhalt oder die Bedentnng der Partikeln bei der 
VoIIziehung des passiven Prozesses liegt darin^ daB anf Dreierlei die 
Anfmerksamkeit des Horers gelenkt wird. Von jeder Partikel gilt 
alsO; daB sie anzeigt, mit welchem Passiv wir es zu tnn haben. Da 
iibrigens die passiven Formen, welche auch als Verba angesehen 
werden kfJnnen^ d. h. diejenigen^ denen aktive Pormen gegenliber- 
gesetzt werden konnen^ immer eines dieser Affixe tragen^ so kann 
man ohne Bedenken von einem i-, oder -a?^-Passiv reden. 

Jede dieser Partikeln wollen wir jetzt besprechen; jedesmal wird 
Tontemboan vorangehen. 

II. Das PrSflx i-. 

Dieses Prafix lantet in den Sprachen der philippinischen Gruppe 
allgemein die Anwendnng ist in den verschiedenen Sprachen liber- 
einstimmend. Es wird dem Grnndworte vorn angehangt j tragt dieses 
noch andere Prafixe, so geht i- ihnen alien voran, i- bildet also die 
erste Silbe des damit zusammengesetzten Wortes, z. B. von litag, 
ilitag, ipahalitag. Es gibt scheinbar eine Ansnahme von dieser 
Regel: das Perfektnm des i-Passivs nimmt in Tontemboan eine neue 
Partikel a- an (in Tombnln nimei-), die vor i- ihren Platz findet. 
Diese Partikel ist den anderen Pormantien nicht gleichznstellen^ ist 
auch keine wirkliche Ansnahme, die Erklarnng kann aber erst 
spater folgen. 

In Tontemboan gibt es folgende mit i- zusammengesetzte Pormen : 
i-, ipa-, ipapa-, ifja (= i + ha), ipaha-, ip^hi-, iphiga-, ip^ngUhU, 
abgesehen von intensiven (nasalierten) und wiederholten Pormen; 
die Perfekta^ lauten: ai-, aipa-, aip^-, aipapa-, aitja-, aipaka-, aiphhi-, 


^ Adriani nennt sie Praterita; der Uiiterschied wird unteix beliandelt. 
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aipUng^ki-. In Tagalog kommen folgende Formen Yor: 
ika-, ikd,-^ iJccipa-, ikcij)ag-^ ikh^agpa-j ipag-^ ipagka-, ipagkdpa-^ 
ipagma-^ ipagpa-, ipaki-j ipakipa-, ipakipag- n. a. m, Aus diesen 
Beispielen geht zur Genuge hervor, welch ein reichlialtiges Formen- 
material diesen Sprachen durch Zusammensetznng mehrerer Forman- 
tien zur Verftigung steht. Jedes dieser Affixe hat seine eigene Be- 
dentung, die es dem Grundworte, an das es geheftet wird, zufiihrt. 
Dies gilt ehenso fiir Aktiv als fur Passiv, nur gestalten sicli die 
Affixe in beiden verschieden^ pa- (im Passiv) hat z. B. die Bedeutung 
eines Duratiyums, die Formen itjan (i + /van)^ und ipakan^ beide 
Passiye von kan, Gw. von essen, verlialten sich zu einander als Passiv 
ohne weiteres (,er iCP) und Passiv des Durativums (,er ist mit Essen 
besch^ftigP). M. m. gilt dasselbe flir die Ubrigen Prafixe. Weil es 
sich hier damm handelt, den Wert des f-Prtlfixes zu bestimmen, 
kann eine Behandlung der iibrigen Affixe unterbleiben. 

In der Tontemboanischen Grammatik von Adriani wird diesem 
i-Passiv der Name Jnstrumental-Passiv* gegeben^ weil es passiven 
Geschlechtes ist und die Bedeutung hat; dasjenige^ womit verrichtet 
wird, was das Grundwort andeutet. Die instrumentale Bedeutung ist 
im Prafix i- enthalten, das Subjekt eines Satzes, der eine Form mit 
i- zum Pradikatswort hat, wird zum instrumentalen Kasus, wenn 
man den Satz in das Aktive umsetzt; Umpena roiia ipatitj(p)kiL ist eine 
Feder, womit von mir geschrieben werden kann; in einen aktiven 
(deutschen) Satz umgesetzt: mit einer Feder kann ich schreiben. — 
Soweit Adriani.® In der Tontemboanischen Sprachlehre sind Beispiele 
des Gebrauches des Prefixes i- in groBer Menge zu finden. Mit 
wenigen Ausnahmen sind sie den von ihm mit Schwarz zusammen 
herausgegebenen Texten entuommen.^ Ich sehe mich gen(5tigt, mich 
in dieser Abhandlung auf einige wenige zu besclirtoken und mfichte 


^ Nach i geht k in tj iiber, auch wenn das i von einem Nasallaut oder 
Hamzah (faukaler Explosion) geschlossen ist; Tontemb. spr., p. 22. 

* Tontemb. spr., p. 188. 

^ J. Alb. T. Schwarz, Tontemboansche Teksten, Yertaling en Aanteekeningen, 
Leiden 1907, [3 Teile, untor Mitarbeitung von N. Adriani.] 
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Ubrigens auf Adrianis Arbeit selbst verweisen. Gleiehes gilt von den 
anderen AffixeH; von denen weiterbin die Eede sein wird. Die eben- 
falls von Schwarz nnd Adriani gegebenen niederlandischen Uber- 
setznngen der Beispiele sind so genan wie moglich ins Deutsche 
iibertragen. 

I. 1. mindO‘ 0 -mai im •pagi ico iemana karlsoran api er 
nahm das Messer und machte daniit Feuerhbizchen; ema Gw. von 
machen.^ — 2. aitU^s(^)na-kU' $i tumotongho t^kek si roit pimali- 
alina mit dem Gelde^ das er mitgebracht hatte, hat er nur eine 
Heine Schlange gekauft; Gw. von kaufen; si roit jgmaali-alina 
ist Subjekt und Nominativ. 

Fur diese Beispiele^ trifft dieBenennung , Instrumental zu. Aber 
Adi'iani hat nicht unterlassen, darauf hinzuweisen, dalJ die i-Formen 
bei weitem nicht immer Instrumentalbedeutung haben. Beispiele 
anderen Gebrauches sind die foJgenden:^ 

IL 3. iangkaiera-mai n sinapang sie hoben die Flinten; ang- 
kai Gw. von aufheben und wegsetzen. — 4. mangena ioxc^r a si 
Tjolano er ging es rapportieren dem Konig; oicer (Niederl over) 
Gw. von iiberbringen; iibermitteln. Dieser Satz ist ein Beispiel dafur, 
dafi das Subjekt^ obwohl der wichtigste Teil des Satzes, nicht genannt 
wird. Dies wird dadurcli veranlaCt, dafi im unmittelbar Vorangehenden 
ausftihrlich erkl^rt ist, was ,es^ ist, und diese Erklarung ist zu lang, 
um als Subjekt aufzutreten. 

In diesen beiden Beispielen ist das Subjekt dem Akkusativ- 
Objekt eines aktiven Satzes gleich^ d. h. das direkte Objekt der 
Handlung, grammatisch Subjekt, logisch Objekt, Anders wiederum 
gestaltet sich die Bedeutung der i-Prafigierung in den folgenden 
S^tzen. Adriani nimmt sie mit den vorhergehenden zusammen 


^ Der zweite Teil des Satzes sollte lauten: wo em jpagi' iema'na karisovan 
apt, denn im ersten Teil steht im Akkusativ, im zweiten Teil im Nominativ, 
dock wird dies vernachlassigt. Ahniiches: Tontemb. Teksten, 3. Teil, Aanteekenin- 
gen, p. 3. 

® Tontemb. spr., p. 190 ff. 

® Ebenda, p. 194 ff. 
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und bezeiclmet die Wirkung von i- als mehr oder weniger 
kausativ.^ 

III. 5. iema tUka'an se Jco'ko'j iUka-o sera, isaru mitjo sie 
machten ftir die Huhner eine Stelle; um auf die Stange zu gehen^ 
sie lieBen sie auf die Stange gehen und lieCen sie die Kopfe nacli 
dem Osten wenden; Uka Grw. von ankommen an einem Ort^ an einer 
Stelle; Bam Angesichtsseite^ wo von hergeleitet Worter^ die bezeichnen; 
mit dem Antlitz gewendet nach, sich irgendwo mit dem Antlitz hin- 
kehren; se kdkd und sera sind Siibjekt und Nominativ. — 6. si 
tojdang hi itondong{^)na-mange a si inanga mit dem Kinde ging 
er dessen Mutter nach; tondong Gw. von folgen. Wortlich: der Knabe 
war derjenige, mit dem er seiner Mutter nachging; (^n)itondong(^)naiBt 
bier als Nomen gebraucht, der gauze Satzteil von Un bis inanga ist 
Subjekt; si tojaang ist PrSdikat. 

Diesen Beispielen schlieCen sich andere i-Passive an; die Tontem- 
boanische Sprachlehre sagt davon^ daG sie die Bedeutung haben: 
getan werden behufs des Subjekts, fur oder an das Subjekt.^ Gemeint 
wird das Subjekt des Satzes^ in Beziehung der Handlung der Patiens. 

IV. 7. ialer-id loalun akn bereite fur mich Zehrkost; alar 
fertig; aku ist Nominativ. 

Alle diese Beispiele — nur eine Auswahl aus den vielen von 
Adriani gegebenen — sind in Tontemboan auf eine und dieselbe 
Weise gebildete i-Passive. Die Beziehung zum Subjekt des Satzes 
ist also in alien Filllen dieselbe^ sie erzilhlen etwas vom Subjekt in 
gleicher Weise. Im ersten Beispiele wird die Person^ welche sich 
hier an die Arbeit begibt^ mit der Handlung in Verbindung gebracht, 
jedoch ist hierbei nicht die Absicht zu sagen, daC er Feuerhdlzchen 
machte, sondern daG er sie mit dem Messer machte. — Im zweiten 
Beispiele halt der Erzahler fiir das Wichtigste, wie das Geld an- 
gewendet worden ist, also das Verbal tnis desjenigen, der es ausgibt, 
zum Gelde. — In Beispiel Nr. 3 flillt der Nachdruck auf ,sie hoben^ 
In Nr. 4 tritt das Eapportierte mehr in den Vordergrund als der 


^ Tontemb. spr., p. 194, 
® Ebenda, p. 195. 
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Konig, In Nr. 5 wird deutlich gemaclit; dali die Lente das eine und das 
andere taten fur die Hiihner. Satz Nr. 6 beabsichtigt nicht zu sagen, 
daC er der Mutter nacliging; ein Kind bei sicb habend, sondern da/3 
es das Kind war^ womit er der Mutter nachging. Beispiel 7: Der 
Redende will etwas fiir sicli haben^ i. c. Zehrkost^ er will jedoch nicht 
sagen^ daB es sich vor alien Dingen um Zehrkosfc handeln muB, 

Die zweite Kategorie (oben II) bereitet die wenigsten Scliwierig- 
keiten. Man kann in dem Satze ^Die Flinten wurden von ihnen ge- 
hoben^ (wSrtliche Ubersetzung) drei Teile untersclieiden : I die 
Handelnden, II der Ausdruck dessen^ was geschieht (^hoben^); III das- 
jenige, worauf die Handlung gei'icbtet ist, mit anderen Worten; womit 
die Handlung stattfindet (;die Flinten^). Von aktiver oder passiver 
Form abgesehen^ rein dem Sinne des Gesagten nach, ist I Subjekt der 
Handlung, II das Pradikatswort, III Objekt der Handlung. Ist der 
Satz aktiv gestaltet, so ist I zugleich grammatisches Subjekt und 
Nominativ, III grammatisches Objekt. Im genannten Satze, wenn aktiv, 
sind die Flinten direktes Objekt und stehen dann im Akkusativ. 
Das Objekt kann auch indirekt sein (,ich schreibe ilim^), steht dann 
im Dativ. Wird der Satz ins Passiv gesetzt, wie oben, so wird das 
Objekt grammatisches Subjekt des Satzes und wird Nominativ. Dies 
trifft in den austronesischen Sprachen auch fiir das indirekte Objekt 
zu, Es wird demnach kein Unterschied zwischen direktem und in- 
direktem Objekt gemacht, im Passiv werden beide grammatisches 
Subjekt und Nominativ. Dock ist hier nicht an eine Vermischung 
von Dativ und Akkusativ zu denken, das Pradikatswort zeigt durch 
eine andere Form die andersartige Beziehung zum Objekt-gram- 
matischen Subjekt an, z. B. lous^nghi pfropfe es zu, aber lous^ngan 
mache einen Pfropfen daran, sozusagen: bepfropfe es. Direktes und 
indirektes Objekt sind beide Patiens, der Patiens steht also im passiven 
Satze im Nominativ. Das Subjekt gerat in die Stellung eines At- 
tributs und wird Akkusativ, bleibt jedoch logisches Subjekt und 
Agens, so wie der Patiens logisches Objekt geblieben ist. Im Aktiv 
treffen also grammatisches und logisches Subjekt zusammen, nicht 
aber im Passiv; vom Objekte gilt m. m. dasselbe. 
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Man verzeihe mir diese weitschweifige Erklarung bekannter 
Tatsachen, sie sckien mir angebracht, nm etwaigen MiCverstandnissen 
betreffs der liier gebrauchten Ausdriicke vorzubeugen. 

Ein (logisohes) Objekt kann ein oder mehrere Attribute neben 
sich haben. Nelimen wir den einfachen Fall an^ daC es allein im 
Satze stebt ohne weiteres Attribut, z. B. pch schlage den Hund^ In 
Tontemboan und den Scliwestersprachen erfordert der Satz die passive 
Form, wenn die Betonung auf dem Hund ruht, auf diesen die Haupt- 
aufmerksamkeit gerichtet ist; nach der obengenannten Regel ist dies 
der Fall, wenn der Hund vorher schon genannt worden ist, die 
Hauptsache muB ja Subjekt des Satzes sein und Nominativ. Ist 
diese Hauptsache Patiens wie hier, so muB unbedingt die Konstruk- 
tion, welche den Patiens zum (grammatischen) Subjekt macht, d. h. 
die passive Konstruktion, gebraucht werden. 

In gleicher Weise muB, wenn niclit das Objekt hervorgehoben 
wird, sondern ein Attribut (,icli schlage den Hund mit einem 
Stock^) — was nur moglich ist, wenn das Attribut vorher schon 
genannt worden ist — , dieses letztere Subjekt des Satzes werden, 
in diesem Fall eines passiven Satzes. Hierbei ist zu beachten, daB 
der Agens ausgedruckt oder nicht ausgedruckt werden kann, doch 
wird er immer dabei hinzugedacht und ist nichtsdestoweniger an- 
wesend. Das Attribut kann allerlei sein: ein Instrument (oben I), 
ein Satzteil, worm zum Ausdruck kommt, das etwas, das geschieht, 
jemanden von der Seite trifft, zu seinem Vor- oder Nachteile (oben 
III und IV). Aber es sei, daB man es mit einem direkten oder in- 
direkten Objekt zu tun hat, es sei mit einem Attribut, auf jeden 
Fall gilt dasselbe: dasjenige, was Nachdruck hat, muB Subjekt des 
Satzes werden, was unbedingt zur Folge hat, daB das Pradikatswort 
in das Passiv gesetzt werden muB. Der passive Charakter des Pra- 
dikatswortes tritt in der nominalen Form des Grundwortes, zuweilen 
noch mit Affixen versehen, hervor. Dem Prafix i- fiillt die Funk- 
tion zu, auf den Agens hinzuweisen, itma bedeutet: es wird ge- 
macht und es gibt einen, der es tut; iasu rano es wird Wasser 
geholt und es ist jemand da, der das tut. Die Betonung des Agens 
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setzt die Anwesenlieit eines Patiens voraus. Das PrS.fix deutet den 
Agens im allgemeinen Sinne an, sagt nur: es ist ein Agens da, aber 
in jedem bestimmten Falle soli die Person oder die Sache, welche 
angenblicklicli Agens ist, naher erwahnt werden; es kann also 
iangkal niemals bedeufcen: von mir wird gehoben, oder von dir, 
von ihm, sondern nnr: es wird gehoben, nnd es gibt einen Agens, 
namlich . . . (folgt Erwahnung). Diese nahere Erwahnung ist not- 
wendig; sehr oft ist sie das PossessiviDronomen -na nsw. 

Der Name , Instrumental driickt also den Charakter des i- 
Passivs nur durftig aus. Er ist richtig, wenn das Objekt (grammati- 
sches Objekt) Instrument der Handlung ist: icli schieBe einen Pfeil 
ab (in aktiver Umsetzung), oder wenn ein Instrument als Attribut 
genannt wird und dieses den Nachdruck hat; ich tdtete den Vogel 
mit einem Pfeile, doch wenn das Objekt, einschlieUlich des in- 
direkten Objektes, oder das Attribut kein Instrument ist, dann paBt 
der Name nicht. Eine einfache, jedocli wenigsagende Benennung ist 
,i-Passit^; soil die Bedeutung aus dem Wortlaut hervorgehen, so 
kann man die Zufluclit zu einer Umschreibung nehmen; Passiv mit 
Hinweisung auf den Agens. Vielleicht ware noch genauer von ,An- 
deutung^ des Agens zu sprechen, denn dieser wird von i- an sich 
noch nicht angewiesen, vielmelir nur angelciindigt oder eingeleitet. 

Es folgen jetzt einige Beispiele von dem Gebrauch des i-Passivs 
in den Nachbarsprachen, die dazu dienen, iiber den Gebrauch dort 
einen Uberblick zu gewinnen.^ 

Tagalog. Patiens = direktes Objekt (oben II): iniydlay nyd any 
kaputol nang pdno-ng’Sdging^ er bot die Halfte der Bananenpflanze an; 
alay Gw. von anbieten. Diese Anwendung von i- kommt am meisten vor. 

In der Bedeutung von ,behufs, zum Nutzen jemandes^ (oben IV): 
iliinukay nila nang maldlim ang patdy^ sie gruben ein tiefes Grab 

^ Die Ortliographie der verscliiedenen Autoreu ist beibehalten. Nur sind c 
und (2u (nach spanischer Sclireibweise) durcli 7c ersetzt, gu durcli g^ y bisweilen 
durch i. 

Bloomfield, Tagalog Texts I, p. 16. Urbana 1917. 

^ Ebenda, III 2-18. 
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fiir den Toten; hukay Locli, Graben; ^ang paid,y‘ ist Subjekt des 
Satzes und Nominativ. 

Es wird etwas von einem Attribut gesagt (oben III): itb ay iki- 
natuiod nang hdre^ dariiber freute sich der Furst; tmoa Freude. 

Instrumental (oben I): ang kampit na iyan ay inapupurol Icapag 
ipinutol mo nang kdhoy^ jenes Kuchenmesser wird stumpf werden, 
wenn du Holz damit hackst. 

Iloko. Patiens = direktes Objekt (oben II): dagiti sabsaba 
imula ni Tomds^ the bananas are being planted by Tom. — ^Behufs^ 
zum Nutzen^ (oben IV): ilutuanna ti amana^ er kocht fiir seinen 
Vater (an der Stelle seines Vaters). — Von einem Attribut (oben III): 
iruarmo ti botella^ geh hinaus mit der Flasche; oniar auGen. — 
Instrumental (oben I): ikalapmo ti tabukol^ das WurfnetZ; mit dem 
von dir gefischt wird, auch: du fischest mit dem Wurfnetzj kalap 
Gw. von fisclien. 

Die Einteilung der Vex'wendung des t-Prilfixes in verscliiedene 
Kategorien wird in den folgenden Beispielen nicht weiter durch- 
gefiihrt, die verscliiedene Anwendung ist oline weiteres klar. 

Ibanag. ituluni nni ippirdk-o ta xirdyan^ bring dieses Silber 
zum Dorfvorsteher; tulud Gw. von bringen; urayan ist ein all- 
gemeiner Name fiir jemand, dem eine Verwaltung obliegt, die spani- 
sehe Ubersetzung ist ,AlcaIde^ — iballce nu pa sa si Francisco^ 
gib auch etwas an Franz; ballay Gw, von teilen, zerteilen, Pr. ist 
Subjekt des Satzes; ihallay wird sowohl gesagt von demjenigen, dem 
sein Anteil gegeben wird, als von demjenigen, das verteilt wird, — 
ipaggdtang mu i andkku tat talahlp ^ kaufe einen Sonnenhut fiir mein 

^ Bloomfield, Tagalog Texts, I 2G, ® Ebenda, III 248. 

^ C. Lopez, Comparison of Tagalog and Iloko, p. 97. Hamburg 1928. 

* J. leaves, A study of the Iloco language (English edition by H. Swift), 
p. 109. Washington 1909. 

® Ebenda, p. 107. 

® H. W. Williams, Grammatische Skizze der Ilocano-Spraclie, p. 30. Miin- 
chen 1904. 

^ J.M.Fausto de Cuevas, Arte nuevo de la lengua Ybanag, p.303. Manila 1854. 

® Ebenda, p. 153. ® Ebenda, p, 154. 
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Kind; gatang Gw. von kaufen^ Kind ist Snbjekt des Satzes. — ikan heiCt 
das Pleisch; das als Zuspeise zum Eeis gegessen wird ; ka7i Gw. von essen. 

Bontok. (tafongko nan 5o^:Zo?^gr7^a^ ich verstecke sein K^ppchen 
(Kopfbedeckung), tafon Gw. von verstecken. — isibdna nan jpmang 
is nan kdyu^ er hackt Holz mit einem Beil; dho Gw. von hacken, 
hauen; nan pi7iangj das Beil, ist Subjekt des Satzes. 

Pampanga. ipiak mong mata mof^ schliejBe deine Angen! — 
ing plumang isiilat ho^ die Feder, mit der icb schreibe. — ninon 
itatangis um wen weinst dn? — Audi eine Zeitbestimmnng 

kann in Pampanga Subjekt bei einem i-Passiv sein, z. B. aldao isisi 

der Tag, an dem du Eeue hast; aldao ist Subjekt und Nominativ. 

Bikol. isinosohol ko si Ped^^o^ ich jage (oder jagte) P. fort; 
sohol Gw. von fortjagen, entlassen. — ikagibo 7no na si Juaii nm 
ha7*ong‘^ du hast ein Haus fUr J. gemacht; gibo Gw. von madien; 
J. ist Subjekt; iginigibo wird auch gesagt von dem, das als In- 
strument dient, um etwas zu machen, sowie von der Zeit, in der 
etwas gemacht wird, wie auch von Pampanga erwahnt.^ — ining 
sundang ibolono ko saiya^ mit diesem Messer werde ich ihn toten; 
bono Gw. von toten, das Messer ist Subjekt. 

Bis ay a. Diese Sprache macht einen mannigfaltigen Gebrauch 
des t-Passivs. ano ang ibuliat mo sanaP^ was machst du dort? 
(was ist es, das du dort machst?); buhat Gw. von machen. — ano 
nga said ang ihinitay sining tauo?^^ fur welches Verbrechen ist 
dieser Mann gehangt worden?; bitay Gw. von hangen, das Verbrechen 

^ 0. W. Seidenadel, The language spoken by the Bontoc Igorot, p. 72, 
Chicago 1909. 

2 D. liergaflo, Arte de la lengua Pampanga, p. 52. Sampaloc 1736. 

® Ebenda, p. 53. 

^ Ebenda, p. 54. 

® Ebenda, p. 55. 

A. de S. Agustin, Arte de la lengua Bicol, p. 70, Manila 1879. 

Ebenda, p. 72. 

« MArcos de Lrisboa, Yocabulario de la lengua Bicol. Manila 1865 s. v. 

® De S. Agustin, p. 71. 

A. Mentrida, Arte de la lengua Bisaya-Hiligayna, p. 61. Tambolong 1894. 

Ebenda, p. 62, 
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ist Subjekt des Satzes. — iginbubuhat ako ni Juan sing kalo^ J. macht 
einen Hut fiir mich; ako ist Subjekt des Satzes; das Wichtigste 
ist nicht, daC J. einen Hut macht , sondern daC er einen Hut fiir 
mich macht; in deutscher Ubersetzung bekommen ,Hut^ und ^mich^ 
ungefahr gleiche Betonung; legte man zu groCen Nachdruck auf ,fur 
mich^; so wurde damit gesagt sein: J. macht den Hut fiir mich und 
nicht fiir einen anderen; das aber wird in Bisaya nicht gesagt. — 
ang sundang ang iginbiiJiat ko sini'^ ich habe dies mit einem 
Messer gemacht. Man ersieht aus diesem Beispiel, wie die Be- 
deutung ^behufs^ zu Nutzen von^ in die instrumentaie libergeht, 
welche durch die verschiedene Bedeutung des Wortes, auf dem der 
Nachdruck liegt^ in dem einen oder dem anderen Falle yerursacht 
wird. — Auch Zeitangaben konnen in Bisaya ins vPassiv gestellt 
werdeU; gleichwie in Pampanga und BikoL 

Magindanao. Helped ku su hayo^ ich haue den Baum urn. — 
Mit instrumentaler Bedeutung: ipamalid,^ wird yon allem^ das zum 
Wannen dient^ gesagt. — su akad mapita ipalipag ko^ Sonntag- 
morgen werde ich nach der anderen Seite des Plusses hinuberfahren. 
Im letzten Beispiel ist die Zeitangabe Subjekt des Satzes. 

Sangiresisch. i sai n ikaUnsung^ derjenige, der geschlagen 
wird. — heute pia taku ip^ndalia da gibPs etwas, womit ich 
meine Zahne blutig machen kann; daha Blut. 

Tombulu, looan sija n tare iUxoeng^ und dann erst wurde er be- 
graben; Uivhig Grab; Grube. — u nmvu itii j a ipapaupina si Whns^ 

^ A. Mentrida, Arte de la lengua Bisaya-Hiligayna, p. G3. 

^ Ebenda, p. 61. 

® J. Juaninarti, Oramatica de la lengua Maguindanao. Englisclie Uber- 
setzung, p. 32. Washington 1906. 

^ Ebenda, p. 15. 

® Ebenda, p. 32. 

® J. A. Th. Schwarz en N. Adriani, Het verhaal van den Gnlzigaard, Ver- 
handelingen Bataviaaseh Genootschap LYI, 3, p. 65. 

’ Ebenda, p. 65, 70. 

® G. K. Niemann, Bijdragen tot de kennis der Alfoersche taal in de Mina- 
hasa I, p. 62. tare statt tare bei Niemann; vgl. Tontemb. tare, 

® Ebenda, p. 62. 
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durch diese Worte (Aussage) wnrde der W. [ein inythiscber Un- 
hold] Yon ihm hose gemacht; upi Zorn^ HaC; , diese Worte^ ist 
Subjekt des Satzes; mit ihaupi wird etvras bezeichnet; das jemand 
hafit, liber das er zilrnt. — Den Texten^ welche im Werke Niemanns 
der Grammatik yorangehen, ist folgendes Beispiel entnommen: woan 
sera sumakey iteioel ni l^ampanisi H^alian^ and sie stiegen anf, nnd 
T, W. flog mit ihnen dayon. 

Ich hoffe^ daB diese Beispiele aus verschiedenen philippinischen 
Sprachen gcniigen^ um behaupten zu kSnneU; daC die Anwendung 
des ^"Passiys in alien in gleicher Weise yor sich geht und das Ziel 
der Hinzufiigung der Partikel an eine passive Form dieses ist: die 
Anfmerksamkeit anf den Agens zn lenken, ein Band zwischen Hand- 
Inng nnd Agens zn balden. 

III. Pie Passlye mit den Suffixen -en und -an* 

a) Das Suffix ~en. 

Der Gebranch des Suffixes weist eine groBe Verschiedenheit 
anfj in manclierlei Weise findet es Verwendung; alle seine Funktionen 
sind jedocb auf eine Grundbedentung zuriickzufuhren. Es kann 
niclit davon die Rede sein; eine Orientiernng liber das ganze von 
eingenommene Gebiet yorznnehnien^ diese Abhandlung beschrS<nkt 
sich anf die Funktion von -hi in passiven Konstrnktionen des Verbunas 
und kann das tun, weil nichts weiter^ als was znr ErklM.rnng des 
-i?i-Infixes nStig isb beabsichtigt wird. DaJS aber niclit nnbedingt 
yon einer Scheidnng zwischen Nomen nnd Verbnm im Passiy ge- 
sprochen werden kann, ist oben schon gesagt nnd brancht bier nicht 
einent erOrtert zu werden. Es ist mithin klar, daB derselben Form 
mit sowohl die Bedentung eines Nomens als die eines Verbnms 
beigemessen werden kann. 

Lantet das Prafix i- im ganzen Gebiete der philippinischen 
Sprachen gieich, so tritt -gn in mehreren Formen anf. Das ist im 
philippinischen Archipel verschwunden und hat anderen Lauten Platz 
gemacht. P er typische Laut, in den das ptpU sich verwandelt hat, ist in 

^ 0. K. Niemann, Bijdragen, p. II. 
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Tagalog ij Iloko e, Ibanag a, Pampanga a, Bontok Bikol u (o)^ 
Bisaya u (o), Magindanao e usw. ; ^ ubereinstimmend ist -M in Tagalog 
-m geworden, Iloko Ibanag, Pampanga -a9^, Bontok -eUj Bikol; 
Bisaya {-on)^ Magindanao -eu] in Ibanag und Pampanga sind 
nnd -an somit gleichlantend geworden 

Die sangiresische Spracbe besitzt das PSpSt; hat aber das Suffix 
-Uiij nach Adriani;^ verloren. Das nahe verwandte Talaut hat ^ durch 
a ersetzt. Tontemboan und Tombnlu haben das PSpSt behalten, hier 
findet man die nrsprtxngliche Form -Un, 

In Tagalog muG das Suffix 4n vom Infix -in- streng 

unterschieden werden. Ein folgender Abschnitt wird diesem Infix 
gewidmet werden; vorl^ufig sei bemerkt; dafi -in- in alien Sprachen 
der Gruppe gleichlantend ist, und dessen i ist nrspriinglich. 

Was die Zusammensetzung betriflft, so sei bemerkt, daB -^n ohne 
weiteres an das Grnndwort hinten hinzugefugt wird; in einzelnen 
Fallen tritt Kontraktion eiu; aber in den verschiedenen Sprachen 
nicht immer in gleicher Weise. Ubrigens kann das Suffix entweder 
an den nackten Stamm (das Grnndwort) herantreten oder aber zu- 
sammen mit einem oder mehreren Prafixen auftreten. Von diesen 
letzten gilt, was oben gesagt, daG jedes seine eigene Bedeutung dem 
angeh^ngten Wort zufiihrt. 

Das Passiy auf wird von Adriani das reine Passiv genannt. 
Er sagt daron, daB das Subjekt des Satzes (d. k das grammatische 
Subjekt; logisclies Objekt) die Handlung erleidet, so daB es durch 
diese Handlung oder Behandlung bearbeitet, angegriffen wird oder 
ist und mehr oder weniger geandert, ver^ndert wird, so daB es zum 
Produkte oder Resultat der Behandlung wird oder geworden ist. 
Es kann nicht mit anderen Suffixen zusammengehen.® — Wenn -hi 
dem Grundworte angehangt ist, ohne weitere Affixe, entstelit eine 
Form, ;die ganz und gar die Bedeutung hat eines Passiys zu den 


^ G. E. Oonant, The pSpSt law in Philippine langnag’S, in; Anthropos 
VII 920 ff. 

^ Tijdschr. Batav. Genootschap, LV 609. 

® Tontemb, spr., p. 188. 

Acta orientalia. IX. 
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aktiven For men mit -urn-, von Adrian! kurz ^Aorist^ genannt.^ 
Vorausgesetzt ist, daB das (grammatische) Subjekt Ausgangspnnkt 
ist^ im Aktiv ist dies Agens^ im passiven Satze Fattens (das Kind 
sieht, das Kind wird gesehen^ nicht etwa: das Kind sieht einen Vogel^ 
der Vogel wird von dem Kinde gesehen). 

Es werden in der Grammatik Beispiele in groCer Zahl liber 
den Gebranch des -e?^•Passiys gegeben, man kann sie dort linden; 
einige seien bier erwahnt.^ Auch von in diesem Passiv stehenden 
Steen gilt, daG der Sinn in niederlandischer oder deutscher Uber- 
setznng bisweilen am genanesten im Aktiv wiedergegeben werden 
kann. 

Das Passiv mit kann sowohl im Futurum als im Prateritum 
gebranclit werden. Putnrnm: wuun^nghu-'pe* si tjaioajohu ich werde 
mein Pferd verkaufen. Die Worte ,mein Pferd^ znsammen haben 
den Nacbdruck. Wollte man sagen: ich werde mein Pferd verkaufen 
(nicht etwa meinen Hund), so wurde in Tontemboan eine andere 
Konstruktion erforderlich sein. louun Gw. von verkanfen, das n von 
wird an das folgende k assimiliert. — Bei dem Futurum schlieGen 
sich Konjunktiv, Propositiv und Conditionalis an. Der Gebrauch 
von ist ganz gleich. Beispiele: ja talos loor saioo karapi in dokos 
itu ja sa^ut^n^ es wird sehr schon sein, wenn dein Kopf auch dabei 
eingewickelt wiirde; sapnt Gw. von einwickeln. — mangekupe ileken- 
ai^ ich werde auch mal gucken gehen; iUk Gw, von sehen, — to! an 
kiiUngk^^ kaH’-monge i atamu^ aber dein Sklave soil mit mir nord- 
wMrts gehen, oder: daG mir von deinem Sklaven nordwarts gefolgt 
wird, — se lumelempar nimaumung, mai m^nuwu-nuwu an dordi ang- 
kai^n kolano an isera^ die Vogel waren znsammen, um dariiber zu 
sprechen, daG einer zum Konig liber sie erhoben werden sollte. 


^ Tontemb. spr., p. 215, 133. 

* Ebenda, p. 215ff. 

® Tontemb oanscbe teksten, I 10. 
^ Ebenda, I 12, 

* Ebenda, I 15. 

® Ebenda, I 17. 
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Ein Beispiel vom Ge'brauch im Prateritum: ipumpuna am han- 
tang eng karaina too itu kipitUna^o-mai er steckte seine Htille in 
einen Korb und nahm diesen unter dem Arm mit; pumpun Gw. von 
irgendwo hineintnn; kipit eine Klemme. Die Satze, welche liier an- 
einander verbunden sind durch ivo ,nncl^, sind beide passiv^ aber 
die Anordnung ist verschieden. Zuerst wird von der Hiille gesprochen 
und gesagt, daC er sie in einen Korb (wantang) steckte. Dieser 
Korb wird in dem folgenden Satze Subjekt, weil er als neues Element 
in die Erzahlung hineingetragen worden ist und nochmals etwas davon 
gesagt wird, weshalb der Korb jetzt die Hauptaufmerksamkeit auf 
sich zieht, wo itu kipithia-o-mai erzahit demnach vom Korbe, nam- 
lich, daC er von ihm unter den Arm genommen wird. 

Der Gebrauch von im Prateritum ist auf die sogenannte 
historische Zeit in erzahlendem Stil beschrEnkt.^ Der Stil des Er- 
zahlens in den austronesischen Sprachen ist ein anderer als bei uns. 
Eine Erzahlung ist eine Reihe einander folgender Szenen, die tJber- 
gange werden nicht skizziert. Wie die Wayang aufgefuhrt wird, so 
ist auch die Rede tatig, wenn sie die im Geist entstehenden Bilder 
sprachlich zum Ausdruck bringt. Der ZuhSrer wird mitten in die 
Handlung versetzt, es gibt weder eine Brlicke riickwarts zum Vorher- 
gehenden noch einen tlbergang zu dem, was folgt. Der erz^hlende 
Stil ist also wesentlich imperfektivisch. In niederlandischer oder 
deutscher Sprache kann man, wenn man eine Reihe von Begeben- 
heiten aufz^hlt, sich diese als sich vollziehend vorstellen, das Franz osi- 
sche wiirde in diesem Falle das , Passe defini^ gebrauchen. Will man das 
Durative einer Handlung in Tontemboan besonders betonen, so kann 
dies durch Prafigierung von pa^ geschehen, das Niederltodische er- 
fordert dann den Gebrauch des Imperfektums (niederl. t unvollendet 
vergangene Zeit), hat aber keine eigene Form fur das Passe definij 
das Perfektum (niederl.: vollendet gegenwS^rtige Zeit^) oder Plusquam- 
perfektum (niederl.: vollendet vergangene Zeit^) kann angebracht sein, 

^ Tontemb. spr., p. 215. 

2 Nach anderer Nomenklatur: vollendet vergangene, resp. mehr als vollendet 

vergangene Zeit, 


2 * 
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wenn die Handlung sich volizog oder vollzogen hat. Die Form mit 
laCt also nnter Umstanden in der Ubersetzung mehrere Tempora zu. 
Sie bleibt immerhin imperfektivisch^ gleichviel ob sie von znkunftigen, 
jetzigen oder vergangenen Zeiten erzahlt. Erfordert die Ubersetzung 
eine Verschiedenheit von Tempora, so erweist dies nur, daJS die Vor- 
stellungsweise in Tontemboan und im Niederlandischen verschieden 
ist, m. m. gilt dies auch von anderen Sprachen. 

Imperativ: si ^sa pariri anu mange ja wutan im paser jene 
Grube dort, fiille die mit Gold; wuta voll. Die Grube ist Subjekt 
des Satzes, der Imperativ ist passiv. Es werden auch Imperative 
mit gebildet, wie die obengenannten Beispiele der Imperative des 
z-Passivs zeigen; bei diesen wird wohl von einem Patiens gesagt, 
daB etwas damit geschehen soil, es wird aber auch die Aufmerksamkeit 
auf den Agens, der es tun soil, gelenkt. In dem hier gegebenen 
Beispiel eines *^?z-Imperativs handelt es sich darum, daC die Grube 
(Patiens) mit Gold geftillt werden soli; die Person, welche das tun soli, 
bleibt im Hintergrunde. Sie wird sogar iiberhaupt nicht genannt; ware 
dies jedoch der Fall, so bliebe doch desungeachtet der Patiens die 
Hauptsache, z. B. s^'s^pMu si ivunong anio sauge diesen Ttimpel auf, 
du* s^'s^p Gw. von aufsaugen. 

Der reine Imperativ, d. h. wenn sich alles auf das, was ge- 
schehen muC, konzentriert, so daB Agens und Patiens zuriicktreten, 
ist, wie bekannt, die Stammwortform. DaB der Imperativ also wesent- 
lich passiv ist, braucht nicht weiter erortert zu werden. 

Da etwas vom Objekt aussagt, i^t das Passiv mit -Un nur von 
transitiven Begriffen moglich.^ Die von Adrian! angegebene Bedeutung 
,um zu werden, werden sollend, was das Grundwort andeutet, welche 
die Formen mit -hi haben, wenn sie selbstandig gebraucht werden, 
als Pradikatsnomen oder zur Bedingung eines Vez'bums oder Nomens^,^ 
ist von der oben an erster Stelle genannten nicht zu unterscheiden; 
nur handelt es sich dort urn als Verbum auftretende Formen. Im 

^ Der Adhortativ 1. Person Plur. inklusiv ist eine Ausnahme, s. Tontemb. 

spr., p. 

® Tontemb, spr., p. 218. 
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Satze awean-e U^pUnglm gibt es noch etwas^ nin von mil* ge- 
trunken zu wei'den? bezielit sich -en von el^p^n anf das Objekt des 
Trinkens, dasjenige, was getrunken wird. Die Konstrnktion stimmt 
uberein mit sapa eng kan^nta was werden wir essen? (auBerdem 
substantiviert), einem Satz, dem Adinani unter den Beispielen von 
mit Fnturumbedeiitung einen Platz eingeraumt 

Die einformige Anwendnng des -e?i“Passivs ist aus obigen Bei- 
spielen klar. Das Suffix liat iinmer die Bedeutung; daB es auBer 
der Erwiihnung von dem, was geschielit; noch dazu die Aufmerksam- 
keit fiir das Objekt beansprucht. Es bildet eine Verbindung zwischen 
der passiven Handlung und dem Objekt des Handelns, also dem 
grammatischen Subjekt. Wenn jemand sagt: ^wird geantwortet^, 

so wird der Gredanke gewissermaBen bei dem, was geantwortet wird, 
beim Inhalt dor Antwort festgehalten. Es konnte der Einwand erhoben 
•werden, daB die Antwort ohnedies sehon im Mittelpunkt als Subjekt 
des Satzes steht. GewiB ist dies der Fall, aber man bedenke, daB 
das Pradikat moistens dem Snbjekte vorangeht, daB man nicht sagt: 
,30 und so wird geantw^ortet^, sondern: ,wird geantwortet so und so‘. 
Der von hervorgerufene Effekt hat zum Zweck, das nachfolgende 
Subjekt klarer zu beleuchten. Geht ausnahmsweise das Subjekt vor- 
an, so bekommt es durch -en des Prtidikatswortes noch eine Betonung 
hintei’her. Auch hier gilt m. m., was oben beim i-Passiv angefiihrt 
wuirde: die Betonung des Patiens setzt einen Agens voraus. 

Die spezifische Bedeutung des i-, bzw. “^?^-Passivs ist noch 
deutlicher zu erkennen, wenn die beiden Formen, von demselben 
Grundworte hergeleitet, nebeneinander gestellt vorkommen. Es er- 
ilbrigt sich, noch mehrere Beispiele hierfiir anzufuhren. 

Den Gebrauch des -^'n-Passivs in den Nachbarsprachen kann 
man aus folgenden Beispielen ersehen. 

Tagalog pag ilulan ay arariihin mo ang punldcui^ 'wo.mi 

der Regen einsetzt, muBt du das Beet fiir die Saat pfltigen; 

^ Toutemb. spr., p. 216. 

* Unregelmafiige Bildungen, s. Bloonifteld, Tagalog Texts, II §334e. 

3 Ebenda, II § 359. 
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avaro Pfliig, Die Regel ist^ daC wenn das Suffix -iu oder -ctu an ein 
auf einen Vokal endendes Grundwort angehangt wird, alsdann ein 7^ 
zur Trennung der Vokale eingeschoben wird. — Diesem Beispiel 
kcJnnten andere hinzugefligt werden^ wo 'in Conditionalis- und Kon- 
junktivbedeutung hat. 

Der Gebrauch dieses Passivs in Tagalog beschrankt sich aufs 
Futurum und was damit auf einer Linie steht^ im Prasens und im 
Prateritum kommt es nicht vor. Dieser Punkt wird im folgenden 
Abschnitt erdrtert werden. 

Iloko {-en) iti haldy aramiden ti alalanagi ,this house is being 
made by the carpenter^; ^ aramid Gw. von machen. Da alle diese 
Sprachen keinen Unterschied zwischen Prasens und Imperfektum 
(unYollendet gegenwiirtige; bzw. unvollendet yergangene Zeit) macheU; 
so kann der gegebene Satz auch bedeuten: ,this house was being 
made by the carpenter^ — Der Gebrauch des -en-Passivs ist zeitlicli 
ausgedehnter als in Tagalog, es findet nur im Perfektum keine An- 
wendung. 

Ibanag Da das P^pSt in Ibanag in a tibergegangen ist, 

das Suffix -an unverandert -an lautet, sind die Suffixe und -an 
fiir das Ohr zwar nicht zu unterscheiden, aber die Bedeutungen der 
beiden Suffixe sind in dem einen -an erkennbar. yapatayam mtt ib 
haygd-h-dri d bajjit^ tote jenes kleine Schwein; patdy Gw. von toten. — 
Im Perfektum ist -an in dieser Bedeutung nicht gebrauchlich. Das 
Ibanag schliefit sich also in dieser Hinsicht dem Iloko an. 

Pampanga {-an) kahiran me iyang pasiuP schliefie das Tor; 
kabid an sich ziehen. — Im Perfektum kommt dieses Passiv nicht 
vor. Cf. Iloko und Ibanag. 

Bontok (-en^) san djiia pakaliena tjaitja is kalin si iSadsdnga^ 
er befahl zwei anderen, den Dialekt von S.-Leuten zu sprechen; kali 

^ Lopez, o. c., p, 1)1. 

2 De Cuevas, o. c., p. 21)8; j = Poitug*. immer g^eminiert (de Cuevas). 

^ Bergado, o. c., p. 56. 

* Las e schwankt zwischen e und w und o wechseln (Seidenadel). 

® Seidenadel, o. c., p. 488. Lie ganz von den gewcilinlichen Auffassungen 
abweichenden Ansicliton des Verfassers sind in der Cbersetzung nicht befolgt. 
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Gw. von sprechen. — Wiederum ist -en im Perfektum niclit ge- 
branchlich. 

Bikol {-OTij ‘Un) paJcapagsiirat ho haini habasahon ko an libro 
mo^ sobald ich mit diesem zu schreiben fertig bin, werde ich dein 
Bncli lesen; basa Gw. von lesen. Das h ist, wie in Tagalog, hiatus- 
tilgend. — Bikol schlieBt sich hinsichtlich der Anwendung dieses 
Passivs dem Tagalog an; ina Prasens und im Prateritum findet es 
keine Verwendung. 

Bisaya -nn). Ganz dasselbe ist in Bisaya zu konstatieren ; 
diese drei Sprachen bilden in dieser Hinsicht eine Gruppe. Auch 
wird nach offenem Endvokal des Grundwortes vor dem Suffix ein h 
als Hiatustilger eingeschoben. — pagaliampahun ta ikao^ du wirst 
von mir gepeitscht werden; hampah Gw. von mit der Peitsche 
schlagen. 

Magindanao -in). In der Grammatik von Juanmarti 
wird bald bald -in geschrieben. Offenbar schwankt der Vokal 
zwischen e und i. pihiren ku mapia sn kasukar namP ich gruble 
iiber die Gefahr, in der wir sind; pikir Gw. von denken, sich 
tiberlegen usw. — pakinegen ku pia^ ich werde h5ren (horchen); 
kineg Gw. von horen. — su patuk inembalen engka sa axoang^ du 
hast das Boot mit einem Beil gemacht; embal Gw. von machen. 

Aus diesen Beispielen geht hervor, dafi das -67i-Passiv sowohl 
Futurum als Prateritum, sowohl Imperfektum als Perfektum sein 
kann. Letzteres kommt in keiner der anderen Sprachen vor, im 
Perfektum verzichten alle auf die Anwendung von -en, das Magindanao 
nimmt hier eine Sonderstellung ein. 

Sangiresisch. Es gibt im Sangiresischen drei Suffixe: -ang, 
-eng, -^ng, welche zusammen bei dem Passiv mit Suffix -an (unten) 
behandelt werden. 

^ De S. Agustin, o. c., p. 69. 

^ Mentrida, o. c., p. 70. 

^ Juanmarti, o. ci., p. 33, 

^ Ebenda, p. 48. 

® Ebenda, p. 62. 
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Tombulu. In Tombnlu mnB; ganz wie in Tontemboan, das S 
des Suffixes nach cinem Vokal verschwinden. Wenn also das Suffix 
an ein auf einen Vokal endendes Grundwort angehangt wird, wird 
das g ausgescbieden: sajpun fUr sapuSn ust?.^ sa sijam hija karMgan 
wunu^ngJcu^ [oder: loununghu] wenn er hier ware, wiirde ich ihn 
srewiB toten: xoumt Gw. you toten. 

Der Gebraucli des “^?i-Passivs in Tombulu ist dem in Tontein- 
boan gleich^ er ist also auf das Imperfektum im weitesten Sinne 
beschrankt. Das bezieht sich in diesem Falle anf alleS; was nicht 
Perfektnm ist^ also: Futurum, Impei’atiV; Konjunktiv, Prasens und 
historiscb-erzahlenden Stil. 

b) Das Suffix -an. 

Das Suffix -an wird in gleicher Weiso als -^n dem Grundworte 
ohne Verbindungslaut angehangt. Das a wird nach einem Schlufi- 
vokal des Grundwortes nicht ansgeschiedeU; auch nicht mit diesem 
Yereinigt. Zu bemerken ist, daI3 das ^ des -^n-Suffixes dem Vokal 
der letzten. Silbe des Grundwortes assimiliert wird und deshalb mit 
-an gleichlautend werden kann, z, B. nmvuun nebst mtoidan vom 
Gw. nmaUj aber iangkaan (statt tangkdM) nebst tangkdan, 

Nach allem, was iiber -en gesagt worden ist, braucht dem Passiv 
mit -an keine ausftihrliche Erdrterung gewidmet zu werden. Es wire! 
oft mit dem Namen Lokal-Passiv angedeutet.® Im allgemeinen gilt, 
dal3 wo ein direktes Objekt impliziert, -an auf ein indirektes 
Objekt hinweist. Das indirekte Objekt beim -aoi-T?sLssiy ist Patiens, 
Subjekt des Satzes und Nominativ, ganz wie das direkte Objekt 
bei dem Passiv mit -^'n-Endung. Die von Adrian! fiir das Sangiresische 
gegebene Umschreibung trifft fur alle Sprachen, welche hier in Be- 
trachfckommen, zu. Sie lantet: ,durch das Suffix ang {^ng) [= Tontemb. 

^ In den dem Werke Kiemanns bei^eg*ebenen Texten bleibt das e ausnalima- 
■weise erhalten. Es ist aber fraglich, ob die Transkription immer richtig’ ist^ vgl. 
J^iemaiin, o. c., p. 112. 

^ Niemann, o. c., p. 00. 

® Tontemb. s}>r,, passim. 
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c. a. -an] wird die vom Verbum angedeutete Handlnng vorgestellt 
als eine, die sich anf eine Pei’son oder eine Sache beziebt^ die also 
das Fafi ist, in welches die Handlung sich ergiejSt, das Ziel, nach 
dem sie sich richtet^ die Person oder die Sache^ in bezug anf welchc 
die Handlung geschielit/^ 

Das Q-esagte kann durch folgende Beispiele erltatert werden: sia 
mMgat in tjnre indoana in tjan^na^ er guckte in den Topf, aus dem 
er sein Essen nehmen wiirde; i7ulo Gw. yon nehmen; ja itu lukntana^ 
darauf setzte er sich; luhit Gw. von sitzen usw., itn^ deasjenige, woi'- 
auf er sich setzte, ist Snbjekt des Satzes. Hierbei ist noch zu be- 
merken, daB es Verba gibt, welche im Niederlandischen oder Dentschen 
den Akkusatiy regieren, in Tontemboan aber den Dativ, z. B. swpaha 
ko ja ngarananghu po'pd dich werde ich Kokos nennen. Das Tontem- 
boanische sagt: an einen nennen. 

Verba, welche sowohl ein direktes als anch ein indirektes 
Objekt neben sich haben konnen, bilden das Passiy mit oder 
-a?i, je nachdem das direkte oder das indirekte Objekt Patiens, 
Nominatiy nnd Snbjekt des Satzes wird. Es kommen also nebenein- 
ander yor: aw^s^n yermehre es, nnd: a^c^san fxige daran hinzu nsw. 

In den anderen Sprachen herrscht dasselbe Verhaltnis zwischen 
-an nnd -^n als in Tontemboan. Einigc Beispiele konnen dies yer- 
dentlichen: 

Tagalog. ptiputulan ko nang sungaij ang usd^ ich werde dem 
Hirsch die Horner abhanen; ptiticl Gw. yon abhanen; Hirsch ist 
Snbjekt des Satzes nnd Nominatiy. 

Iloko. hatiam [bail + an + m] iti baldy daitoy^ mache Halt 
bei diesem Hanse. 

Ibanag. sinni nilahhetam in wesson Hans wohnst dn? 

wesson Hans bewohnst dn?; labhM Gw. yon kommen nnd gehen. 

^ N. Adriaiii, Sangireesclie spraakkunst, p. 155. Leiden 1893, 

^ Tontemb. spr., p. 226. 

^ Ebenda, p. 227. 

^ Bloomfield, o. c. III 253. 

^ Lopez, 0 . c., p. 95. 

® Be Cuevas, o. c., p. 301. 
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Pampanga. Das Suffix lautet -an oder -anan (verdoppelt). 
sulugian mo ko^ leuclite mir; suhigi Lampe^ Licht^ ko pch^ ist Sub- 
jekt des Satzes und Nominativ. — salbaganan Icon palay ining 
lahuad^ icli werde diesen Boden mit Reis besaen. 

Bontok. fadjdngantja nan fdsu^ sie bieten den Feinden Hilfe 
dar; fadjang Gw. Yon helfen, die Feinde sind Kominativ. 

Bikol. sinusuratdn ni Juan ining papel^ J. schreibt auf diesem 
Papier. 

Bisaya. bnbuhatan ikao nakon^ ich werde bei dir, oder: mit 
dir arbeiten; ikao ist Subjekt des Satzes. 

Magindanao. ngain a roalay na lusudan welches 

Haus ist L. gegangen?; lusud Gw. von eiutreten, das Hans ist Sub- 
jekt des Satzes. 

Sangiresiscii. Im Sangiresischen lautet das Suffix -ang oder 
Man gebraucht -mg, wenn die letzte Silbe, mit Ausnahme 
der uubetonten Endsilbe, ein a enthalt, z. B. koa\ p^'kakoateng] 
buras^\ hatvuraseng] aber: deno, ip^ndenokang* eUM, laeleJiang, Ist 
die Endsilbe offen, so wird der Anfangsvokal des Suffixes mit dem 
Endvokal des Grundwortes oder des Stammes zusammengezogen, 
wenn dieser a, e oder o ist. Da die zusammengezogenen Pormen 
ctng^ mg, bug lauten, ist es, wie Adrian! sagt, nicht anders moglich, 
als daC das Suffix hier die Form -Mg gehabt hat, da sein Vokal 
keinen anderen EinfluB ausubt, als daB er den letzten Vokal des 
Grundwortes dehnt [und die Betonung verlegt®]. Es h^ngt somit 
der Gebrauch eines der drei Suffixe von dem Vorhandensein be- 
stimmter Vokale in der letzten Silbe des Grundwortes ab| ihr gram- 
matischer Wert ist derselbe, alle konnen zur Zeit das indirekte Ob- 

^ Berg-aao, o. c , j). 59. 

® Ebenda, p. 02, 

* Seidenadel, o. c., p. 71. 

De San Agnstin, o. c,, p. 72, 

® Meutrida, o. c,, p. 80, 

* Juanmartf, o. c., p, 34. 

^ Adriani, Sangireesche spraakkunst, p. 155, 40. 

^ Ebenda, p. 10. 

-f 
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jekt = gramma tisches Subjekt des passiven Satzes andeuten. Die 
beiden Suffixe "^-an und sind also vermiscbt^ dock scheint mir 
dies auch fur das direkte Objekt zuzutreffen; derart^ daC Suffixe^ 
nacli denselben phonetischen Regeln, sick auck auf ein direktes Objekt 
beziehen konnen. Wenigstens ist es nicht moglich^ dafi das Prafix i- 
die Funktion von tibernommen hat,^ denn das vPassiv weist 
im Sangiresiscken ebenso wie in den Schwestersprachen auf den 
Agens kin. In den folgenden Beispielen ist das Suffix meines Er- 
achtens von eineni direkten Objekt gebrauclit: hiihide s^mhua 
nilalcdng^ ein mit Balsamin gefiirbter Berg; Balsamin, kat das 

Vermogeu; gelbrot zu farben. — ^ilikang S 2 c pungene^ Imm^'te su 
koto-e^ wenn der Fufi geschlagen wird, schallt die Spitze. 

Zum Schlufi ein Beispiel aus dem Tombulu; auck hier ist es 
nicht anders: sijam paJiataaran ne rururuan^ ihr wurde von den 
Gesandten versprochen; taar Geliibde, Versprecken; sija ist 
Nominativ. 

Die Beispiele bestatigen, was oben gesagt worden ist. Die Passive 
mit Suffixen -Sn und -an gehoren zusammen; sie bilden eine Qruppe, 
welcke dem t-Passiv gegeniibergestellt ist. Weist i- auf den Agens 
kin, so beziehen sick ~en und -an auf den Patiens. Dieser Patiens 
ist, weil es sick um Verba im Passiv kandelt, notwendig Objekt 
des Handelns, obwohl er Subjekt des Satzes ist und als solches im 
Nominativ stelit. Das Objekt des Handelns oder, wenn man will, 
des Verbums, kann direktes oder indirektes Objekt sein; ist das 
Objekt direkt, so geschieht der Hinweis auf dieses Objekt mittels 

ist es indirekt, so tritt -an an dessen Stelle. 

IT. Das Infix -in-. 

Das Infix -m- kommt im Aktiv und Passiv vor, die versckiedenen 
Sprachen der Gruppe zeigen jedoch in dieser Hinsicht kein einkeitliches 

^ Tijdschr. Batav. Genootschap, LY 610. 

® Bijdragen Kon. Inst. 5 X 391. 

^ Ebenda, p. 393. 

^ Niemann, o. c., p. 65. Der Text hat: pahataarvan. 
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Bild. Es gitt Sprachen, welclie -iu- im Aktiv nnd Passiv anwenden, es 
gibt jedocli anch andere^ welchc das Infix nnr ira Passiv kennen. 
Gebrauch iin Aktiv allein ohne das Passiv kommt aller dings 
niclit vor. 

Dem Infix -in- reiht sick nl~ als Prilfix an. Das Prilfix kann 
(lurch Metathesis aus dem Infix entstanden sein, das ist aber nicht 
immer der Fall. Folglich ist mit zweierlei ni- zu rechnen; das Ver- 
haltnis dieser beiden wird sp^ter besprochen werden. 

Wenden wir uns zuerst dem Tontemboan zu. In dieser Sprache 
findet sich -in- nur im Passiv^ aber nicht ausschlieBlich; in gewissen 
Fallen weicht das Infix dem Pi'afix nl-. Das Aktiv hat immer ni-. 
Was erstens das Infix betrifffc, so wird dies zwisclien dem ersten 
Buchstaben des Wortea nnd dem dazngehorigen Vokal eingefiigt. 
Das infigierte Wort ist entweder Grundwort oder mit einem oder 
mehreren Affixen zusammeD gesetzt Gehen PrMxe voran, so wird 
-in- nach dem Anfangskoiisonanten der nenen Form infigiert, also: 
sisily sinisilj inning asisil, Wenn -in- mit Prafixen znsammenkommt^ 
lautet es immer -in-- nnr bei Affigiernng an ein Grundwort kann^ 
oder mujB sogar, -in- in bestimmten Fallen durch ni- ersetzt werden; 
die Bedingungen sind folgende: 

L Ist der Anfangskonsonant des Grnndwortes eine Liquid a 
oder ein Semi-Vokal: I, lOj so findet man beide Formen voll- 

kommen gleichwertig nebeneinander: rinakan oder nirahan^ Gw. 
ralcan] lina'ung oder nilaung^ Gw. laung] toineren oder niioeren, 
Gw. weren, Es konnen keine Beispiele angefuhrt werden, wo der 
Anfangskonsonant j ist. Aus sprachvergleichenden Griinden k5nnte 
man hier dieselbe Erscheinnng erwarten. 

ir. Das Grundwort flingt mit einem Vokal an (richtiger: 
,hamzaF}. In diesem Falle sagt man immer ni-: niayidU^ 
nlenety niindoj niomjperj nmma\ 

Das li fehit in Tontemboan. 

III. Der Anfangskonsonant ist ein Kasallaut. Mit Nasallaut 
anfangende GrundwSrter sind selten, doch haben sie immer ni-, 
Tontemboan kennt drei Nasallaute: w, n^ ng^ also: ni-marisa^ nl- 
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mjaranan,^ F^ngt das Grundwort mit n an, woven Beispiele vor- 
handen sind, so kann man allerdings an der Form nicht selien, ob 
man es mit Inligierung oder Prlifigierung zu tun hat, denn ninono 
laBt sich sowolil als ni + nono wie als 71 + in + ono erklaren. Nach 
Analogie dessen, was bei den anderen Nasallauten geschieht, ware 
man berechtigt, von PriifigieruDg zu sprechen, docli laBt sicli die 
Frage nicht entscheiden, weil die Aussprache in beiden Fa,IIen 
dieselbe ist. 

Wir werden jetzt untersnehen, wie das Infix sich in den Nachbar- 
sprachen gestaltet. 

Tombulu kennt -in- und ni- in Aktiv und Passiv. Der Haupt- 
unterschied von Tontemboan liegt im Aktiv, weil dieses im Aktiv 
nur ni- hat, doch anch die Grenze zwischen Infix und Prefix im 
Passiv der beiden Sprachen lauft nicht parallel. Es wird hier zu- 
niichst nur vom Passiv die Rede sein. 

L Nach r, Z, lo keine Umstellnng: leos, lineos ist gebaut worden; 
xvuniij ivinimu ist getOtet worden; rSmii, rinUmuan wurde bestohlen. 
Das j scheint als Anfangskonsonant nicht vorzukommen.- 

II. Vor einem Vokal wird ni- gebraucht wie in Tontemboan: 
niendo-rao er ist mitgenommen worden, Gw. endo (Texte V); xiiiWc 
wurde gesehen, Gw. (Texte XII); xiiunt^pan wo hineingegangen 
war, Gw. unt^p (Texte IV). 

Das li als Anfangskonsonant fehlt. 

III. Betreffs mit Nasallauten anfangenden Grundwortern habe 
ich nur ngmao'anmi wurde genannt, von ngm^an Name, gefunden 
(Texte XIII), dennoch kann man aus diesem Beispiel die SchluCfolge 
ziehen, dal3 bei Nasalanfangslauten keine Umstellung stattfindet. Dies 
weicht vom Tontemboanischen ab. 


^ In der Sprachlehre (Tontemb. spr.) wird ng nicht erwahnt, doch ist es 
aus dem Worterbuch [Tontemboansch-iN’ederlandsoh Woordenboek, von Schwarz 
und Adriani, Leiden 1908] klar, dad es mit ng anfangende WOrter gibt und daB 
sie ni- prafigieren. 

2 Es standen mir nur die von Niemann, 0 . c., p, I — XXXVIII veroffentlichten 
Texte zur Verfiigung. 
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Die Metathesis ist also in Tontemboan bedeutend weiter fort* 
geschritten als in Tombulu. DaC sie ehemals seltener war, kann man 
axis einem Worte wie Tontemboan inamo ersehen. In der hentigen 
Sprache wird es als Grundwort betrachtet/ die Bedeutung ist: waschen^ 
das Gesicht waschen; es ist axis amo (Gesicht) zusammengestellt^ 
in ist hier dieselbe Partikel als diejenige, woYon dieser Abschnitt 
handelt. Umstellnng von -in- in ni- vor einem Vokal mu(5 folglich 
ans jtingerer Zeit herriihren. Fur Tombnln gilt dasselbe: si inolatan 
wohlgeliebte, ist von olatj Armband, abgeleitet; auch sagt man inei 
wohin man geht, vom Grundwort eL 

Tagalog.® I. Wy y {=j in der Orthographic von Tontemboan). 
Beide Formen kommen vor: linuto und niliito\ Gw. Into \ loinikaj 
Gw. wikaj aber: nitcalis, Gw. walls] niyaya , Gw. yaya\ 

Das 7’ ist in Tagalog nicht Anfangskonsonant. 

II. Ftogt das Grundwort mit einem Vokal an, so wird in- vor- 
gefiigt ohne Umstellung; wenn aber von einem mit Vokal anfangenden 
Grundworte ein i-Passiv gebildet wird und in diese Form -in- infigiert 
wird, so geschieht dies durch Einftigung zwischen Grundwort und 
Prefix i-] des weiteren wird -in- in -ni- umgesetzt, z. B. Hgdy^ 
ibigdyj ibinigay, aber: lUoSy iyutoSj iniydtos. 

Das li schlieGt sich den Vokalen an: hahol, Jiinahol^ aber: hagis^ 
inihagis. 

III. Nasallaut-Anfangskonsonant. 

mahal teuer, minamahal wird hoch im Preis gehalten. Von 
anderen Nasallauten liegen keine Beispiele vor, doch scheint es mir 
nicht unbegriindet, anzunehmen, daC ng (und n) sich analog benimmt, 
also nacli Nasallauten keine Umstellung. 

Iloko. I. In einem fur den praktischen Gebrauch bestimmten 
Sprachfuhrer wird gesagt, daC Umstellung eintritt, wenn das Grund- 
wort mit Z oder r anfengt;* im Worterbuch^ und bei Lopez^ ist nichts 

^ Worterbuch s. v. 

* Die Beispiele sind Bloomfield, Part II, eutlehnt. 

^ H. P. Williams, Manual and Dictionary Ilocauo-En^lisb. Manila 1907, p. 14. 

* A. Oarro, Vocabulario Iloco-Espanol. Manila 1888. 

® Lopez, o. c. 
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davon zn finden. Wahrscheinlich kommen die infigierte nnd die prU- 
figierte Form nebeneinander vor, wie in Tagalog; nnd gilt die letztere 
als platt Oder dialektisch. 

Die Semi-Vokale werden in dieser Beziehung nicht erw^hnt, 
man scheint annebmen zu mlissen^ daB sie keine Umstellung kennen. 

IL Fangt ein Wort mit einem Vokal an, so wird in- voran* 
gestellt; das Infix wird Prefix, aber obne Umstellung: ala, inala. 
Beim i-Passiv wird -in- zwischen dem Prafix nnd dem Grnndwort 
Oder der davon abgeleiteten Form (das Grnndwort kann schon Affixe 
tragen, z. B, jpa-) eingefugt, nnd zwar in alien Fallen, namentlich 
ancb, wenn das letztere mit einem Konsonanten anfengt, abweicbend 
von Tagalog. In diesem Falle wird -in- nicht zn ni-^ sondern zu- 
erst mit i- zusammengezogen, z. B. vom Grnndwort futed, inpu- 
tedko = i’\- in+ putedho] vom Grnndwort mula, inmulami — i + in 
+ niulami^ aber: pinutedko, minulaanmi. Es tritt weiter Assimilation 
des n mit dem Anfangskonsonanten des Grnndwortes in folgender 
Weise anf: inlasin > illasin] inraman > wramaii- inielleng > im- 
belleng; inpatok'> impatok\ inmamak > immamak,'^ 

III. In Verbindung mit Nasallanten wird -in- nicht umgestellt. 

Ibanag. I. r, Z, to, y. Das r kommt nicht in Betracht, weil 
kein Wort mit r anfilngt. Was die tibrigen betrifft, so erwjihnt 
de Cuevas die Moglichkeit nicht, doch kommt Umstellung tatsachlich 
VOX', wie aus einem Beispiel hervorgeht: nilabhetan statt linah- 
beian mu. Von Umstellung bei ic sind keine Belege gefnnden, wohl 
bei y: yakayak, niyakayak, iniyakayak. Die Sachlage ist also un- 
gefahr wie in Tagalog. 

II. Wenn das Gx'undwort mit einem Vokal anfangt, wird in- voram 
gestellt wie in Tagalog nnd Iloko, Beim vPassiv wird das Infix 
nach i- eingeschoben, wie in Iloko, doch geht das Ibanag alsdann 
seinen eigenen Weg, indem das Infix umgestellt wird, also: abbag, 
inabbag*.^ bihhid^ hinibbid, aber: inisingan = i + 7U + singan < 2 + in 
+ singan] iniatoat ■= i + ni + awat < i + in + awat. 


1 Lopez, 0. c., p. 48. 

* Be Oaeras, o. c., p. 301. 
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III. Bei Nasallaiiten keine Umstellung: mayan^ minayan] ngagan, 
nginagan.^ 

Bontok. In Bontok gibt es mehr als eine Partikel zn, deren 
Verbal tnis nicht ganz klar ist, dock scheint, soweit ersicbtlich; Urn- 
stellung nicht yorzukommen. 

Auch was Pampanga^ Bikol, Bisaya betrifft, wird Meta- 
thesis nicht erwahnt. Es scheint voreilig^ hierans die SchluCfoIgerung 
zu ziehen; daC sie ganzlicli fehit. 

Magindanao. Umstellung findet immer statt, wenn -in- in ein 
^-Passivinfigiert wird. Die Infigierung geschieht in dergewohntenWeise, 
also: inisugu =z i + ni + siigu < 2 + in + stcgu; inibetad* aber: 
iinilanghuj Gw. bilang^ inembalaiij Gw. embal'^^ das eine und das 
andere wie in Ibanag. Im kleinen Buchlein Juanmartis ist tibrigens 
nichts zu finden. 

Sangiresisch. I. I, j [y). Das r wechselt mit d; im 
Anfang des Wortes d, lautet es nach offener Silbe r, Ebenso wie 
bei I ist ni- die gewohnliche Form, doch kommt -in- vor, also: deno% 
nireno'j selten: dineno' • UM\ niliM j selten: linihi\ 

Das w wechselt mit b in gleicher Weise wie r mit d, kommt 
also am Anfang des Wortes nicht vor; j fehit.® 

II. Vor einem Vokal wird umgestellt. 

III. Von Nasallauten als Anfangskon sonant liegen keine Bei- 
spiele vor. Gibt es welche, so kann Umstellung erwartet werden. 

IV. AuOerdem wird von alien anderen Konsonanten, die am 
Anfang eines Wortes stehen, Umstellung hervorgerufen, aber nicht 
in gleiehem MaGe. Bei 6, p, 5, t herrscht -in- vor (;zeer gewoon^, 
Adriani): hohej hinolie, selten nncohd- koa, kinoa'^ selten: nikoa ] 
von ]}ate, jginate^ selten: nifaU\ von sum\ sinusUj selten: nisusii] 
von tutung, tirnttung, selten: nitutung. — Bei g^ h kommt die -w-Form 
selten oder gar nicht vor; g^'de, nigM'de, selten: ginh'de • liepes^\ 
nihepesh\ selten; hmepes^\ 

^ J. Bugarin, Diccionario lbanag«Espafiol, Manila 1854 s. v. 

^ Juanmartf passim. 

^ Adriani, Sang, spr., p. 13, 45, 86. 
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Das Sangiresisclie steht dem Tontemboan am nadisten^ es gelit 
sogar welter. MerkwUrdig ist das Auftreten von Metathesis bei g, was 
sonst in keiner Sprache verzeichnet wird. 

Es miiG weiter auf Batak xind Altjavanisch hingewiesen 
werden. Erstgenannte Sprache kennt das Infix -in- in einer Passiv- 
bildung so wie Altjavanisch. Die Art der Infigierung ist von der 
schon behandelten nicht verschieden. Im Dialekt von Toba ist die 
Partikel Infix nacli Konsonanten, Prafix, wenn das Wort mit einem 
Vokal anfiingt; zugleich wird das Prafix nmgestellt; lautet also ni-. 

In Sub Toba gilt folgendes: 

I. 1 % I Anfangskonsonant; es tritt Umstellung ein^ z, B. rahar^ 
Tob. rinabavj Sub Tob. nirahar-^ langat^ Tob. linangatj Sub Tob. 
oiilangat Weiter wird umgestellt bei d, z. B. dadang^ Tob. dinadang, 
Sub Tob. nidadang. Letzteres kommt in den obenerwaimten Sprachen 
nicht vor, doch wechselt in Batak das d hanfig mit Z und in Ver- 
bin dung mit diesem Laut ist Metathesis sehr verbreitet. 

Das u und das j sind nie Anfangskonsonanten. 

II. Vor Vokalen findet immer Umstellung statt, 

III. Nasallaute befolgen die allgemeine Kegel fur Konsonanten^ 
also keine Umstellung. 

Der dairische und der mandailingische Dialekt dagegen haben 
alles gleichgemacht, dort lautet das Affix immer 

Metathesis von -in- im Altjavanisch en babe ich nicht erwahnt 
gefunden. 

In Atjeh kommt ebenfalls ein Infix -eu7i- (aus -in-) in passiver 
Bedeutuug vor. Die Infigierung, bzw. Prilfigierung bei zweisilbigen 
Grundwortern — nur diese kommen hier in Betracht — gescliieht 
folgendermaGen: 

L r, Z, Wj j. FUngt das Grundwort mit r oder Z an, so tritt 
Umstellung ein: radjah, neiiradjah^ statt: reunadjah] lalcee^ neulakie^ 
statt; leunahle. Obwohl mit j oder w anfangende Grundworter nicht 
fehlen, sind keine Beispiele von -eini-Bildungen gefunden. 

^ H. N. van der Tuuk, Tobasche spraakkunst I, II. Amsterdam 18G4, 1867 
§ lU, 26, 17, 7 Anm. 6. 

Acta orientalia. IX. 
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II. Ftogt das Grrundwort mit einem Vokal (Hamzah) an^ so 
wird das Infix zum Prafix tind dazu noch umgestellt. 

Es scheinen aber diese Bildungen selten zu sein; man nmgebt 
sie dnrcli eine andere Konstrnktion des Satzes.^ 

III. Die Nasallante weisen keine Einheitlicbkeit anf. 1st ng 
Anfangskonsonant^ so wird umgestellt: ngieng^ neirngieng- die mit m 
anfangenden Worter jedoch infigieren in der gewolinlichen Weise: 
manoej meunanbe] maU^ mmnatL Eine -ewn-Bildung eines mit nj anfan- 
genden Wortes liegt nicbt yor; Worter mit n als Anfangskonsonanten 
bediirfen keiner Erwahnung, da sich bier nickts entscheiden laCt.^ 

Aus diesem Uberblick geht hervor, daC besonders Vokale, 
Semi-Vokale und die Liqnidae r, I Metathesis hervormfen. 

Absichtlich sind bis jetzt nur die Formen, in welchen die Par- 
tikel in sich umgestalten kann^ behandelt worden; yon der Bedentung 
ist in diesem Kapitel noch nichts gesagt. Beyor wir zu dieser Unter- 
suchung schreiten, mochte ich in Erinnerung bringeO; daC Braudes 
sich das Infix als perfektumyerzeichnend gedacht hat; Adrian! dies 
zum Pratexdtum erweitert hat. Was das Verhaltnis zwischen -w- 
und ni’ betrifft; so nahm Adriani an, daB das Infix nicht anders 
entstanden sei als dutch Umstellung aus dem Prafix m-; Prefix oii- 
und Infix -in- seien ganz gleichwertig.^ Wenn man aber in Betracht 
zieht, daC die Frage ni- oder -in- in Tontemboan im Passiy yon 
plionetischen Umsttoden bedingt ist, das Aktiv dazu wohl eine Partikel 
ni- kennt, doch nicht -in-y so scheint es gewagt, die beiden Partikeln 
einander ganz gleichzustellen, sei es auch, daB in manchen Fallen 
Metathesis nachweisbar ist. 

Um diese Frage naher zu kl^ren, werden jetzt zuerst einige 
Beispiele des Grebrauches der Partikel -in- in Tontemboan angefuhrt, 


^ Ich verdanke diese Mitteilung Herrn H. T. Damste in Oegstgeest bei Leiden. 
^ Das hier von Atjeh Gesagte und die weiterhin angefuhrten Beispiele siiid 
einem Manuskript entnomman, dem Diktat eines Schulers des Herrn Professors- 
Snouek Hurgronje. 

® Tonterab. spr., p. 171. 
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die alle im Prateritum stelien: tamhimniitu em finangij^i harhigana 
n Uhl e mamiiali^ [das Hirschschwein spricht:] so wie es getrEumt 
ist; muB es geschehen; ipi Grw. von traumen; wer es getrtomt hat, 
ist tier keine gleichgiiltige Sadie, das Hirschschwein betont, bringt 
znm Ausdruck, daB es es so getraumt hat, ohne exp7*essis vei'his 
zu sagen: ich habe es getrtomt, eine Tatsache, die iibrigens beiden 
Parteien schon bekannt war. — sapa m pinanglpi-ngipimii'^ was 
ist es denn, das du getraumt hast? — Nicht: was ist es denn, das 
getraumt worden ist von dir?; es handelt sich nicht nur um den 
Inhalt des Getranmten, sondern auch um denjenigen, der es getraumt 
hat. Im Deutschen haben ,du^ und , getraumt^ beide Nachdruck. — 
en aku n tinintjasang-M' e Ito'ku^ da ich von meinem Oheim und 
den Seinigen im Stich gelassen bin; tintjas Gw. von davonlaufen, schnell 
laufen; tintjasan aku man ist von mir weggelaufen; die Hinzufdgung 
von Un- andert die Bedeutung derart, daB jetzt gesagt wird, es gibt 
jemanden, der das Davonlaufen auf seinem Gewissen hat, in der 
Ubersetzung ausgedrtickt durch ,im Stich lassen^ — taan daitja 
nitjuman tiitu ja nimaw^su-o si Toro xohi^sii-kU' in susniva in hitu^ 
aber sie haben keinen Eeis gegessen und doch war der Mann ges^ttigt, 
er war vom Dampfe des Reises ges^ttigt worden; w^su gesJlttigt; mawHii 
im Zustande der Sattigung sein, es ist von einem Agens gar nicht die 
Rede, dagegen: wmSsxi jemand hat veranlaBt, daB der Mann gesattigt ist. 

Wie man sieht, stehen diese Beispiele alle im Prateritum. Ohne 
Zweifel h^ngt dies mit dem Gebrauch des Infixes -iV zusammen. 
Aber damit ist nicht alles gesagt. Eine mit -in- zusammengesetzte 
Verbalform enthalt etwas Lebendiges, was einem Prateritumzeichen 
an sich nicht innewohnen kann. Es liegt in ihr eine motorische 
Kraft eingeschlossen, welche die Handlung nach ihrer Vollendung 
drS^ngt; die Wirkung eines Agens macht sich kund. Erstreckt man 
die Untersuchnng bis zum i-Passiv und macht man einen Vergleich 

^ Tontemb. Teksten, p. 13. 

2 Ebenda, p. 14. 

3 Ebenda, p. 31. 

* Ebenda, p. 85. 
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zwischen -^i^-ForIn und i-Passiv, so gelit daraus hervor, daB bei 
ersterem der Agens weniger hervortritt nnd sich nicht so offensichtlich^ 
klar und vorherrschend benimmt. Zugleich fixhlt man; daC bei der 
-iVForm der Zusammenhang nacli der anderen Seite, mit dem Objekt 
alsO; nicht ganz unterbrochen ist. Spricht man eine Verbalform mit 
-m-Infix anS; dann lenken sich die Gedanken notwendig auch anf 
das Objekt. Um diese nach zwei Seiten sich Yerbreitenden Beziehtingen 
nachzuprtifen; muC man das Pradikatswort an sich betracliten. In 
jedem passiven Satze ist ja das Snbjekt des SatzeS; der Patiens, 
Hauptperson oder Hanptsache; das Pradikatswort bezieht sich immer 
daranf. Aber nun kommt dazU; daG den austronesischen Sprachen, 
soweit sie es noch nicht yerloren habeU; ein Mittel zur Verfugung 
steht; am Pradikatswort mit subtilen Unterscheidungen die Art an- 
zugebeU; in der eine Handlung, dem logischen Objekt gegenuber; 
Yonstatten geht. Stellt man i-, -Un und -in- nebeneinandei'; so ist i- 
das Mittel; die Aufmerksamkeit des Horers fiir die Person (die Sache) 
zn forderU; welche die Handlung herYorruft oder; genauer; die Hand- 
lung Yor dem inneren Auge zu skizzieren als einC; die Yon einer 
bestimmten Person verrichtet wird; -Un Yerlangt die Yolle Aufmerksam- 
keit fiir das Objekt (Patiens); das Band zwischen dem; was geschieht; 
nnd dem Objekt; das schon da ist; weil letzteres Snbjekt des Satzes 
ist; wird fester; es ist kein Ranm iibrig; etwas anderem seine Auf- 
merksamkeit zu widmen; -in- aber zwingt den Zub5rer; seine Auf- 
merksamkeit nach zwei Seiten hin zn lenkeU; einerseits dem Agens zU; 
anderseits nach dem PatienS; nicht ausscblieGlich nach der einen oder 
der anderen SeitO; wie es i- und -^n-Passiv tun; es laBt gewissermaBen 
weder Agens noch Patiens los, beide werden im WortO; in welchem 
es als Infix beschlossen liegt, festgehalten. Es erinnert an den AgenS; 
weniger nachdriicklich als i-, es erinnert gleichzeitig an den PatienS; 
weniger nachdriicklich als es nimmt; kurz gesagt, eine Stellung ein 
z wis die n i- und -^?i; es ist die Syn these beider, formlich und dem Sinne 
nach; aus i + und deren Kontraktion entstanden. DaB das Pgpgt 
ausgeschieden wird; stimmt genau mit dem iiberein; was dann ein- 
tritt, wenn -^n an ein auf offenen Vokal endendes Wort angeh^ngt wird. 
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Das Infix 4n- tritt also als eine neue Nuancierung auf — die jedoch 
selir alt ist — , als ein Ansgleich zwischen i- und und in einem Satze, 
in welchem eine Verbalform mit 4n- gefirancht wird^ findet der Redende 
wederVeranlassung^ den Agens hervorzuheben, noch alle Aufmerksamkeit 
fiir den Patiens zu beanspruclien, an beides denkter, erbevorzugtkeines. 

Zur niiberen Bestatigung des Gesagten lassen wir noch einige 
Beispiele folgen — es wllrde leicht sein, sie unbeschrilnkt zn Ter- 
mebren — , in denen die i-, -en {-an) und -la-Formen Yom selben 
Grundworte nebeneinander stelien: 

sowat Gw. YOU antworten. 1 7nareng-o-niange si alncncht u'o 
sumisii in aisowat i Tjaakaran^ der Gesandte kehrte zurlick und 
erzablte, daC die Jixngste geantwortet hatte. — II sowaten-o i Tjaivok 
eii iitu, kua7ia-o^ die Mans antwortete, sagend: — III ja.ntdan 
sinowat(e)ke' Icdi i Tjaloivatan in tana'i^ aber das Hirschschwein 
antwortete wiederum nur dieses. 

In I handelt es sich darum, was die Jungste [der Schwestern] 
gesagt hat; in II um den Inhalt der Antwort; in III wird die Auf- 
merksamkeit sowohl dem, der antwortet (das Hirschschwein); als 
deni; was er sagen will, zugewandt. 

indo Gw. von nehmen; fangen. I itjaWcd -niai an dano ihu 
sera^ ja iindo-o e anak i MdBsa-^sa kulintam iiinut^ als sie an jenes 
Wasser gekommen wareH; nahmen die Sdhne der Witwe ein kulin- 
tang (Musikinstrument) von Holz. — II mangek^' dndon-ai hi oli- 
oU'tju a si Wolai^ geh mal hin und nimm dem Affen meine Mund- 
harfe ab. — III ja siitu xoo niindo si Sangawirang^ also fingen sie 
die S. (eine Fischart). 

I driickt auS; daC die Sohne der Witwe an dem kulintang die 
Tat ;nehmen^ verrichteten; in II muB die Mundharfe (das Objekt) 


^ Tontemb. Teksten, I 37, 
® Ebenda, p. 6. 

® Ebenda, p. 13. 

* Ebenda, p. 103. 

® Ebenda, p. 7. 

® Ebenda, p 20. 
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genommen werden^ III ist ein Satz ohne etwaigem Nachdruck oder, 
wenn man will^ Objekt nnd Subjekt, Patiens tind Agens stehen ein- 
ander gleich, i. c. der Finger und das Gefangene. 

saput Gw. yon nmwickeln; einwickeln. I ja isaji)ut{p)na-o tuu 
mange si Wolai iitu^ tiiid er umwickelte den AjQPen damit. — Das 
Objekt (^n iitu), L c. eine Jacke, ist Subjekt des Satzes nnd Nomi- 
nativ. — II ja talos lo or saivo harapi in dohos itn ja sapuUn"^ es 
wird sebr schon sein, wenn dein Kopf dazn nmwickelt wird. — 111 
ja si meong airapiera-o-mange taan smaputera-W^ die Katze batten 
sie (mit sich) mitgebracht; aber sie batten sie eingewickelt. 

In I wird dem. scblanen Harder^ der den Affen anftihrt;. melir 
Interesse entgegengebracht als diesem^ in II ist das Wiclitige das, 
was umgewickelt wird, in III folgt nacb einem ^“PassiY das -in-Passiv. 
Beim ersten sieht man gewissermaCen die Leute die Katze mitbringen, 
sie sind tMigj sinap^itera ist neutral, eine freiere Ubersetzung konnte 
lauten: ,Die Katze batten sie wohl mit sich mitgebracht, aber ein~ 
gewickelt/ 

etna Gw. von macben, tun, erledigen. I jaioo itn iema'na 
tumbalan^ darauf machte er einen Griff damn. — II in tarepe-W 
ema anta-o si wasa7}iiow tuni4na iitu^ lassen wir jetzt jenen guten 
Gedanken yon euch ausfiihren. — HI aiwee se pongho 7 '{^h%i niindo 
in tjolombuang niemaku^ den man mir gegeben hat fur meinen Fisch, 
in der Reuse, die ich gemacht habe, gefangen. ~~ In Tontemboan 
ist Fisch Plural 

In I tritt die Person, die den Griff gemacht hat, hervor, nicht 
die Sacbe, wofiir er gemacht wird; in II handelt es sich urn das 
AusfUhren des guten Gedankens; daB ,wir^ die ausfuhrenden Personeii 
Sind, ist von nebens^chlicher Bedeutung; in III sind Leute da gewesen, 
die die Sac hen (i. c. eine Jacke und eine Hose), welche an die Stelle 

^ Tontemb. Teksteii, I p. 10, 

* Ebenda, p. 10. 

^ Ebenda, p. 78. 

* Ebenda, p, 31. 

^ Ebenda, p. 18. 

^ Ebenda, p. 30, 
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des Fisches getreten sind^ gegeben haben {ahoeCj i-Passiy), aber 
dann sind ^Rense^ (Agens) und ,Fisch' (Patiens); spMer pch^ (Agens) 
und ^Reuse^ (Patiens) auf gleicbem Niveau. 

DaI5 4n- der Charakter eines Passive eigen ist^ dafiir liefert 
die mifc PrMx ka- tind Suffix -an gebildete Ableitung einen weiteren 
Beweis. Die Form mit — an ist an sick schon perfektiviscb; wird 
das Infix -in- hinzugefligt^ so ist dessen mogliche perfektiviscb e 
Bedeutung ausgeschaltet. Beispiel: ere Gw. von sucben, Z:aerea)i jemand 
ist in den Zustand von bekommen haben geraten, aber: ja kinaereang- 
ku-o tun ko^ da babe ich dich dock wirklich gefiinden^ sagt der 
Affe zum Harder. Der Affe bringt bier zum Ausdruck^ daC das 
Gefundensein des Harders seine Arbeit ist usw. 

Ist also -in- eine Passivform; der neben i- und -^? 2 -Passiv eine 
Stelle gebubrt; so ist dennoch die Annahme Braudes': -in- sei Per- 
fektum^ oder die Adrianis, es sei prateritumverzeiclinend; durcbaus 
nicbt unberecbtigt. Die oben erwahnten Beispiele standen alle im 
Pr^teritum^ man konnte gleichfalls sagen, in alien diesen Fallen hatte 
-in- die Nebenbedeutung eines Prateritums. Dock muC sogleich be- 
tont werden^ daB ein -in-Passiv auch etwas anderes als Prateritum 
sein kann, namlich Prasens und Futurum (Conditionalis), aber die 
Falle sind selten. Hier folgen einige: mma ree^ e pojo'kuj eng kita 
pmaaliann-o-mai s^ra^ das ist gut, Enkelsohn, daB du uns Fleisch 
bringst; ali Gw. von bringen; kine^ man sagt. 

Doch bleibt es wahr, daB das -i7i-Passiv fast immer Prateritum- 
bedeutung hat. Die Frage muB gestellt werden, wesbalb dem so ist. 

Im allgemeinen macben die anstronesischen Sprachen keinen Zeit- 
unterschied der Verbalformen oder zeitweilig als Verbum anftretenden 
Nominalformen. Dieselbe Form kann, je nacbdem, ein Ereignis in 
der Vergangenbeit, in der Gegenwart und in der Zukunft bezeicbnen/ 


^ Tontemb. Teksteii, I p. 9. 

^ Ebenda, p. 75. 

® Ebenda, p. 16. 

^ Hiifsworter, die man gebraucht, 'wenn dieser Umstand sich als eine LUcko 
fiiblbar macbt, kommen hier nicht in Betracht. 
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sie -unifaCt das^ was in der niederl^ndischen Sprachlehre nnvollendet ver- 
gangene Zeit (Imperfektnm)^ Tinvollendet gegenw^rtige Zeit (Prasens)^ 
■unyolleiidet zukunftige Zeit (Futurnm) heiCt. Da, wie oben bemerkt/ 
jede Verbalform, ohne weitere Prazisieriing, imperfektiv ist, so 
machen die drei Formen: icli scbrieb (war sckreibend), icb schreibe 
(bin sclireibend), icb werde schreiben, zusammen das Imperfektum 
in weiterem Sinne aus. 

Es gibt jedocb wobl ein Mittel, dies gesamte Imperfektum vom 
Perfektum zu unterscheiden, dock mufS sogleicb bemerkt werden, daJB 
dieses sg. Perfektum ein Impei'fektum in der Vergangenbeit be- 
zeichnet. Die Sacblage ist in Tontemboan am deutlichsten am Aktiv 
zu demonstrieren. 

Aktive Bildungen sind die mit Prafix ma- (nasaliertes jpa-) und 
der Aorist sa tuu ho mauwo in tumenghor wenn du wirklich 

daraufzuschlagen verlangst. — Das Prafix pa- bringt dem Worte, 
mit dem es verbunden wird, den Begriff von Dauer bei, das ma- 
Aktiv hat also neben der imperfektiven Bedeutung, die jede Verbal- 
form besitzt, auch eine durative. Der Aorist -um- besagt, daB die 
Handlung spontan geschieht, nichts welter, ohne auf das Resultat 
achtzngeben, Es kommt daher meistens, aber nicht ausschlieCIich, 
bei Intransitiven vor. Betreffs der Dauer der Handlung besagt -uni- 
nichts. Da aber ma- speziell eigen ist, dalS die Handlung dauernd 
ist, kann es sein, daS dem Aorist die Bedeutung ,momentan^ bei- 
gelegt wird, aber sie ist nicht in -urn- enthalten; sie ist nur eine 
Nebenbedeutung, im Gregensatz zu ma- entstanden und nicht immer 
vorhanden, z. B. huan-o i Tojdang: KumilVo si Maio^ris^ der Junge 
sagte: Der M. lag im Schlafe. Eine derartige Wirkung ist es, nur 
in umgekehrter Riohtung, dann, weil der Aorist spontan ist, dem 
Durativum die Bedeutung des Gewollten beizumessen. Bezielit sie 
sich auf die Vei'gangenheit, so kann die Aoristform, wenn sie dem 
Durativ gegenlibergestellt ist, sich dem franz()sischen Passd defini 
n^hern. Mi t diesem letzten Vorbehalt kann gesagt werden, daJ3 die 

^ p. 19. 

* Toutemb. Teksten, 1 112. 
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ma- und -wm-Formen zusammen das Imperfektum, in weitestein 
SinnO; des Aktiva bilden. 

Nun laCt sick you diesem Imperfektum ein Perfektum bilden 
durch Prafigierung von ni-j daS; im Qegensatz zu einem zweiten 
Perfektuni; von dem spater die Rede sein wird, liier altes Perfektum 
genannt wird. Mit dieser Partikel verselien; wird die Handlung iiber 
die ganze Linie von Futurum bis Imperfektum (ala Zeitbenennung) 
in eine Vergangenheit versetzt, die augenblicklich abgesclilossen ist; 
die mit ni~ versehenen Verbalformen umfassen also: das Perfektum 
im engeren Sinne (niederl.: vollendet gegenw^rtige Zeit), das PIus- 
quamperfektum (vollendet vergangene Zeit); das Futuimm exactum 
(vollendet zukiinftige Zeit). Dock hat es mit dem Worte ,Perfektum^^ 
das nur aus Mangel an einem kesseren gebraucht wird^ seine eigene 
Bewandtnis. Ganz wie die Handlung an dieser Seite der Scheide- 
wand imperfektivisch ist, ist sie es auch an jener Seite^ nach Pra- 
figierung von ni-; masUra ich afi (war essend)^ ich esse (bin essend)^ 
ick werde essen; nimash'a ich hatte gegessen (war essend gewesen)^ 
ich habe gegessen (bin essend gewesen), ich werde gegessen haben 
(werde essend gewesen sein). In demselben Verbal tnis steht sxtmMra 
zu nisumUra . Weitere Reispiele des Gebrauckes von ni^i ja tumdor 
-o-mai si Tua nimarlngis-o ^ litjur'^ [aber der HolzstoB brannte nock 
nicht bis auf die Halfte, da geschak es, daB] die Antilope aufstand, 
ihr Rlicken war schon verbrannt. — ja maega-O’mai se nilumukiit 
wdo^ alsdann gingen wieder auseinander diejenigen^ die angesessen 
haben wurden. — nitume t^p-oka^ kingen uber, d. k. verkehrten im 
Zustande von tiberhangen, aber: ticmdt^p machte die neigende Be- 
wegung zum Uberhangen. — ja nmixia-o^ [und sie sahen, daB] schon 
Friichte (am Baume) waren. Weiter wird ni- in adverbialen Aus- 
drucken, im Komparativ und Superlativ gebraucht.® 


^ Tontemb. Teksten, I 7. 
^ Ebenda, p. 41. 

® Ebenda, p. 45. 

^ Ebenda, p, 54. 

^ Tontemb. spr., p. 163. 
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Die eigentliche Bedeutung von ni das geht aus den Bei- 

spielen geniigend hervor — ist ,sclion^ Das sieht man am deut- 
lichsten da, wo das Wort noch als selbstandige Partikel empfunden 
wird and ausgelassen sein konnte, ohne dem Sinne zn schadenj 
anderseits ist es bisweilen derart mit dei' Verbalform verwacbsen, 
daC das Granze imr Perfektum ist und ni- seine Selbstandigkeit dabei 
eingebuCt hat. 

Die Hinzufugung von ni- besagt also, daC die Handlung schon 
gewesen ist, sie war im Gange, ist es jetzt nicht mehr. Es war 
einer damit beschaftigt, in einem Zeitranm, der abgeschlossen ist. 
Hierans folgt, wenn anch die Handlung als vor sich gehend 
geschildert wird, daB sie im jetzigen Augenblick perfekt ist. 
Dock bleibt dies eine sekundare Konklusion. Es kann uns daher 
nicht wundern, daB die Sprache, wenn sie iiber ein Mittel verfiigen 
wiirde, um ,unvol]endet^ und ,voIIendet^ voneinander zu unterscheiden, 
dieses Mittel zur Andeutung derselben Handlungen verwenden k(5nnte, 
welche man auch durch das Nichtanwenden oder Anwenden von ni- 
unterscheiden kann, Aber nichtsdestoweniger sagt man in beiden 
Fallen nicht gerade dasselbe; es ist dieselbe Handlung, aber unter 
verschiedener Beleuchtung. Auf diese Weise kann eine unmittelbar- 
perfektive oder -perfektivische Form (neues Perfektum) an die Stelle 
der mittelbar-perfektiven m-Form treten (altes Perfektum). 

Diesen ProzeB sieht man in Tontemboan im Passiv anfangen. 
Was das i-Passiv anbelangt, so ist hier das alte Perfektum behalten, 
dock lautet das Prafix a-. 

Adriani nimmt an, dieses a- sei aus nimai- vezklirzt, wie denn 
in Tombulu das Perfektumzeichen tats^chlich nimei- oder met- lautet. 
Tomb. 61= Tontemb. ai^ Gw. von kierherkommen; der Auslaut kann 
leicht mit dem t-Anfanglaut des Passivs zusammenflieBen.^ Bolaang 
Mongondow ai bedeutet , schon, schon im Gange';^ Tontemboan ai 

^ J. L. A. IJrandes, line forme verbale particuliero du Toumbulu, in : Hom- 
mag-e au Congres des Orientalistes de Hanoi de la part du Eatayiaasch Genoot- 
fichap ran Kunsten en Wetenschappen. Batavia 1902, p. 45 ff. —Tontemb. spr., p. 207. 

® Bijdrag-en Taal-, Land- en Voikenkunde 86, p. 133. 
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wird, ein wenig anders, im Sinne von ,schon, schon gewesen^ ge- 
braucht. Es liegt also auf der Hand, Tontemb. a als Verkiirzung 
von ai zu betrachten; Tombulu nimei erweist sich demnach als eine 
Doppelbildnng; wie sie in diesen Sprachen uberhanpt haufig sind. 

Aber beim -zVPassiv wie anch beim -^n-Passiv verhalt sich die 
Sache anders. Im -i^i-Passiv wird erstens gesagt, daO die Handlung 
passiv ist, zweitens, daB Agens und Patiens in ihr zusammenkommen, 
Diese Tatsache erweckt dieVorstellung^ daB die Handlung sich minauch 
ereignet^ sich vollzieht oder vollzogen ist. Beim i-Passiv wird gesagt: 
es gibt eine passive Handlung und es ist ein Agens damit beschuftigt, 
beim -e?i-Passiv hingegen; eine passive Handlung ist da und auCer- 
dem ein Objekt dieser Handlung; es wird aber nicht gesagt, in 
welchem Stadium die Handlung sich befindet, dariiber gibt die Form 
keinen AufschluB. Doch im -m-Passiv kommen drei Paktoren zu- 
sammen: die passive Handlung, der sohaffende Agens, der erleidende 
Patiens, dies alles macht die Handlung perfekt. 

Aus obigen Beispielen war ersichtlich, daC in den weitaus 
meisten Fallen das -m-Passiv perfektive Bedeutung hat. Vom Ge- 
biete des Imperfektums (im weitesten Sinne) hat 4n- sich fast zurtick- 
gezogen. Deshalb nahert man sich der wirklichen Sachlage, wenn 
man -in- ein Zeichen des Perfektums nennt, i. c. des neuen Perfektums, 
in dem Sinne eines ,Sich-vollzogen-Haben^ (Perfektum, Plusquamper* 
fektum, Futurum exactum) und eines ,Sich-Vollziehen^ (das franzcisi- 
sche Passd d4fini). Es bleibt jedoch die passive Bedeutung immer 
die prim^-re, die perfektive ist die sekundare. 

In benachbarten Sprachen hat die Entwicklung den Weg ge- 
nommen, daB die perfektive Bedeutung immer mehr in den Vorder- 
grund geriickt ist, dermaBen, daB es Sprachen gibt, in denen ’in- 
ausschlieBlich Perfektumzeichen ist. 

Aus dieser Erorterung folgt, daB der Name , Perfektum^ ftir 
die mit -in- zusammengesetzten Verbalformen richtiger ist als ,Pra- 
teritum^; denn insoweit die -m-Form im Imperfektum (niederl. un- 
vollendet vergangene Zcit) steht, geschieht dies kraft der urspriing- 
lichen Bedeutung der Partikel als Passiv, in derselben Weise, wie 
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sie aucli Pr^sens oder Futnrum sein kann. Das nene Perfektnm 
mit -in- erstreckt sich auf das Grebiet des alten Perfektums und 
reickt noch dartxber hinans (Passe defiDi), eine ni-Porm des neuen 
Perfektums kann es also nicht geben. 

In Tontemboan ist die perfektive Bedeutung von -in- schon so 
stark geworden, daU es als Perfektum des -^?i-Passiys in Gebrauch 
gekommen ist. Man konnte fragen, weshalb -in- als Perfektum von 
-^n wohl auftritt^ das i-Passiv aber beim alten Perfektum beliarrt. 
Die Erklarung scheint diese: -in- besagt, daB die Handlung von 
jemandem an dem Objekt vollzogen wird,* das Objekt wird von 
der Handlung betroffen, die Handlung vollzielit sich an dem Objekt, 
nicht an dem Agens, an dem nichts geandert wird. 

In Sprachlehren philippinischer Sprachen findet man den Aus- 
spruch, dad -in- das Perfektum von -m sei. Dies ist insoweit an- 
nehmbar, als es den wirklichen Zustand wiedergibt; jedoch wlirde es 
ohne weitere Ausflxhrang ein falsches Bild ergeben. Fassen wir das be- 
treffs i- und -hi Gesagte zusammen, so ergibt sich, dad -in- im Perfektum 
zugleich an die Stelle von -hi getreten ist und der Gebrauch von -hi 
sich auf das Imperfektum (im weitesten Sinne) beschr^nkt, aber da- 
mit sind -in- und -^n noch nicht ein und dasselbe. Beide sind De- 
fektiva, die einander erganzen, doch bleibt die Tatsache bestehen, dad 
die Sprache auf das Perfektum des -^7i-Passivs verzichtet hat und dad 
sie von dem Mittel, durch -in- sowohl auf Agens als auf Patiens hin- 
zuweisen, was das Imperfektum betrifft, einen sehr sparsamen Ge- 
brauch macht. Man kSnnte auch sagen, dad das alte Perfektum von 
-in- und -^n in das neue Perfektum aufgegangen ist. 

Eine Synth ese von Prafix i- und Suffix -an^ in derselben Weise, 
wie i- und -hi sich zu -in- mischen, kommt in Tontemboan nicht vor 
und ist mir auch in den anderen Spraclien der Gruppe nicht bekannt4 
Das dritte Passiv, im Falie das Objekt indirekt ist, lautet in Ton- 
temboan -in z. B. si Rompas pinaomph'an e makaicale in 


^ Sptiren von eliemals getrenntem Vorkommen im selben Worte, auch im Im- 
perfektum (Prasens, Futurum), in Bolaang Mongondow, s. Bijdr. Kon. Inst. 85, p. 697. 
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die Bewohner des Hanses haben fUr E. Fleiscb aufgetragen; 
omper Gw. von etwas irgendwo niedersetzen, anfsetzen. Wie zu er- 
warten, ist die Form Perfektum. Beispiel des Gebranches von -in- 

an im Pr^sens: {si lopana) si niliikntan-o in doong in Tja- 

jpoja in tarepe (die Ebene) in der jetzt das Dorf Kapoja liegt.^ Die 
anderen Spracben weisen in dieser Hinsicbt keinen Untei'schied gegen 
das Tonteniboanische anf; nnd es kann deshalb auf weitere Beispiele 
verzichtet werden. 

Hinsichtlicb der Affixe der austronesischen Sprachen kann im 
allgemeinen beobachtet werden, dal3 sie, neben ihrer eigenen Be- 
deutung, in Juxtaposition zu Bildungen mit anderen Affixen und 
verwandter Bedeutung eine sekundare erhalten kbnnen. Ein Beispiel 
lieferte das anlaBlicb der gegenseitigen Beeinflussung von nia- und 
-um- Gesagte.^ Es kommt auch vor, daB in einem Falle die primlire, 
in einem anderen Falle die sekundare Bedeutung vorlierrschend ist. 
Im folgenden wird ein tjberblick der philippinischen Sprachen ge- 
geben werden, aus dem man ersehen kann, wie sehr die sekundiire 
Bedeutung von -in- zugenommen bat.^ 

In Tagalog, Bikol und Bisaya ist -in- Perfektum von 
Wir wissen jetzt, wie dies aufgefaBt werden muB. Wird die -zVForm 
durch Voranstellung vom Artikel substantiviert und verliert sie da- 
mit den Zeitbegriff, so fallt die perfektivische Bedeutung des Infixes 
weg und nur die passive bleibt ubrig, z. B. Tagalog: dinamehan nya 
ang hinuha nya ng sdging das von ibm Genommenwerden von 
Bananen wurde von ibm viel gemacht, d. h. er nabm viele Bananen; 
ddmi Menge; kuha Gw. von nehinen. 

Diese di'ei Sprachen reduplizieren die imperfektiven Verbalformen, 
obendrein sind Prasens und Imperfektum einerseits, Futurum ander- 
seits unterschieden, z. B. Tagalog, von sulatj Gw. von schreiben, lautet 


^ Tontemb. Teksten, I 105. 

2 Ebenda, p. 141. 

® Oben p. 40. 

^ Siebe fur die Weise, in der die rerschiedenen Sprachen -in- infig^ieren, 
oben p. 28 ff. 
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das zweite Passir im Fntnrum susiilatm^ Perfektum sinulat (s-tn- 
ulat\ PrSsens und Imperfektnm sinusidat^ ein KompromiC von Per- 
fektiim und Futurum, wortlich: ich schrieb und werde schreiben (ich 
hatte geschrieben und sollte schreiben), d. h. die Handlung hat zwar 
schon angefangen, ist aber noch nicht beendet. Tagalog^ Bikol und 
Bisaya liaben hier ein Mittel entwickelt, den Anfang eines Zeib 
unterschiedes einzufllhren. 

Im ersten Passiv ist -ioi- ebenfalls als Zeiclien des Perfektums 
durchgedrungen, das alte Perfektum (in Tontemboan a-) ist ver- 
schwunden; dies war nur dadurch ermoglicht^ daC das Gefiihl fur 
den passiven Wert der Partikel zuriickgedrangt und die perfektivische 
Bedeutung vorherrschend wurde. Man sagt also in Tagalog von 
higdy Gw. von geben^ im ersten Passiv, Perfektum: ibinigay, Folgendes 
Schema lalSt sich aufstellen: 

Tagalog pdtol Gw. von schlagen. 

Erstes Passiv. 

Imperfektum Perfektum 

Fut. iyiijputol Pr^s./Imperf. ijpinupiitol ipiimtol 

Zweites Passiv = 

puputolin Pras./Imperf. pinuputol pinutol 

Die drei Sprachen sind jedoch noch weiter gegangen; indem 
sie die passive Bedeutung von ganz ausschalteten, haben sie das 
Infix als Zeichen des Perfektums auf das Aktiv tibertragen, sowohl 
Durativ als Aorist. In Tagalog lautet das Prafix des Durativs 
im Perfektum na-, die erste Silbe mi [m + in+ a] wird abgeworfen; 
Bisaya macht dasselbe, Bikol behS<lt die ganze Form mina- bei. 

Im Aorist wird -in- vor -urn- eingeschoben. In Tagalog geht 
Vokalassimilation damit zusammen, und die neue Form wird zu- 
gleich kontrahiert; z. B. sumulat^ *sinumulatj sungmidat^ und auch 
diese Form ist nur in entfernten Orten erhalten gebliehen, in Manila 
und Umgebung sagt man jetzt siimidat^ so auch in Prasens und Im- 
perfektum, statt *sungmusulatj sumusulatd Diesen neuen Bildungen 

^ Lopez, o. c., p. 85. 
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ist nicht melir anzusehen, dafi sie einmal das Perfektumzeiclien ent- 
halten haben.^ — Bisaya zieht -iu' und -um- zu -mm- zusammen, 
z. B. von agi Grw. von vortibergehen: sino ang inmagi diri? wer ist hier 
vorubergegangen. — In Bikol tritt Assimilation ein, dock wird nicht 
zusammengezogen. AuBerdem lautet die Form nicht -mm*, sondern 
-mm-, z. B. von sakat siminakat,^ Nimmt man Analogic mit Tagalog 
nnd Bisaya an, so mnfi Metathesis eingetreten sein, also: sumaJcat, 
^sinumakatj "^smimakat, siminakat. An dieser letzten Form ist die 
richtige Folge nicht mehr festzustellen. Setzt man vorans, dajS -in- 
nach ~um- infigiert ist — was anderswo tatsachlich vorkommt^ — , 
so ware die Reihenfolge: sumakat, "^siiminakat, siminakat. In diesem 
Znsammenhang ist bemerkenswert, daC in Bisaya der Vokal des 
-i6m-Infixes, wenn in der ersten Silbe des Grnndwortes ein i steht, 
sich diesem assimiliert: ilis^ *umilisj imilisi siling^ ^sumiling^ similing^ 
Das Iloko zeigt Eigentiimlichkeiten auf. Erstens werden die 
imperfektiven Formen (rich tiger, die eine imperfektive Form, welche 
Futnriim, Prasens und Imperfektum in einem ist) bisweilen redu- 
pliziert, dann wieder nicht. Reduplikation findet man nur, wenn das 
Imperfektive der Handlung besonders betont werden soil; es sind 
nebeneinander zu finden, vom Gw. suraU agsursurat is writing; vom 
Gw. tugawi agtngawak I am sitting.^ Dies trifft fiir Aktiv und Passiv zu: 
itntugaio (he) is sitting (continuously, habitually).^ Im Futurum wird 
noch ein Hilfswort gebraucht. Wei ter wird -in- nicht nur im Perfektum 
angewendet, sondern auch in der unvollendet vergangenen Zeit (das 
sg. Imperfektum, als Zeitbenennung), ist daher Prateritum. Die 
Grenze des -itz-Gebrauches liegt also zwischen Imperfektum und 
Pi'^sens. 

^ Moglicherweise gibt es einen Untersehied in der Aussprache und wird 
das m im Perfektum verdoppelt; dies wird jedoch iiirgendwo erwahnt, beim Schreiben 
wenigstens geschieht es nicht. 

^ De S. Agustin, o. c., p. 62. 

^ In Magindanao, s. unten, 

^ Mentrida, o. c., p. 140. 

® Lopez, o. c., p. 54, 60, 

® Ebenda, p. 74. 
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Das -i)i-Passiv ist Prateritum des -en- {=^-Un-) Passivs.^ Anch 
wird -in-^ beim i~Passiv im Prateritum hiazugefiigt: inmula (= i + in 
+ mnla), weiter assimiliert zu wwiula/^ 

Im Aktiv ist 4n- wieder Prateritumzeichen, und es kommt aocli 
binzu^ daC im Durativ bei Eigonschaftswortern das Prafix nict- lantet 
jin the case of qualities of transitory character^j indem more 
permanent quality^ dui’ch na-^ aus mina- yerkiirztj ausgedruckt 
wird: si Maria maangaw M. ist in heiterer Laune, aber: si 31. 
naangaw M. hat eine heitere Art.^ Das Prefix ag- wird im PrUteri- 
tum nag~. 

Im Aorist wird -m- + -uryi- zusammengezogen zu -imm-j z. B. 
von dakel groB, dimmakel (d + in + nm + ahel) wurde groGer, wuchs; 
dininiakdakel (d + in +* nni + akdukel) war wachsendj nachdriicklich 
iinperfektiv, doch Prlisens nimmer mit -in-: diiniakel oder duniak- 
dakel wEclist. 

Als Priiteritnm von matay (p + Wi + atay, mit Hinweglassnng 
der ersten Silbe) wird natay [in + in + atay^ wiederum mit Ab- 
werfung der ersten Silbe) gebraucbt.** 

Ibanag. Im Passiv ist -in- auf das Perfektum besohrtokt; -in- 
ist also Perfektum des Passivs auf -an (= z. B. balattdn wurde, 
wird entfernt, wird entfernt werden; Gw. balot] hinalot war entfernt 
usw.j auch: wurde entfernt (Passd ddfini). Auch das t-Passiv bildet 
das Perfektum dui’ch Infigierung von -in-j indem es zu gleicher Zeit 
die Partikel umstellt, z. B. singan Gw. von sehen, isingan, gesagt 
von demjenigen, womit man sieht, z. B. einer Lampe, inisingan das- 
jenige, womit geselien worden ist.® 

Im Aktiv ist -in- zuerst Perfektumzeichen des Durativs, es wird 
bald die ganze infigierte Form, bald die abgektirzte gebraucht, z. B. 


^ Jedoch g-ibt Naves (ed. Swift, Washington 1909), p. 99, folgendes Beiepiel: 
singpeten ha idi I took jou for a sincere man ; singpet Tugend. Vgl. Lopez, o. c., p. 91. 
^ Vgl. Lopez, 0 . c., p, 48. 

* Lopez, 0 . c., p. 75. 

^ Lopez, 0 . c., p. 62. 

® De Cuevas, o. c., p, 120. 
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yon Hug Wnnscli, Begierde, mcelug (ma + ihtg) mit begierigen Augen 
ansehen, mincehcg oder ncelug.^ Auch das Perfektum des Aorists wird 
mittels 4n- gebildet, liierbei tritt Vokalassimilation ein, z. B. kan 
Gw. von essen, kumauj *kimman^ "^kinimanj kiminan (mit Metathesis). 
Es kann aber auch sein^ da6 4n- nach eingeschoben ist, ygl, 
oben sub BikoL 

In Pampanga ist -m- Perfektum im Passiv, von -an (==z'^-Un) 
und auch von f-; das Perfektum des f-Passivs verliert das i- oder^ 
richtiger^ das Perfektum wird ausschlieClich mit 4n- konstruiert; i- 
und -an-Passiv beschranken sich auf das (gesamte) Imperfektum.^ 

Im Aktiv ist 4n- Zeichen des Perfektums im Durativ. Das 
Pampanga unterscheidet sich insofern von den Schwestersprachen, 
daC Kontraktionen eintreten; Abkiirzung auf (vii)na scheint nicht 
vorzukommen.^ Auch der Aorist weicht ab. Er lautet im Perfektum 
-in-: sulat, sumulat, sinulat, Man scheint annehmen zu mussen^ daB 
-in- + -um- zu -in- kontrahiert sind. 

Bontok. Im Passiv ist -fn- Perfektum des -e?z-Passivs auch 
-in ausgesprochen). Beim f-Passiv wird -in- zwischen Prafix und 
Grundwort infigiert. 

Im Aktiv ist -in- Perfektumzeichen fiir Durativ und Aorist; 
im Durativ wird mina- zu na abgekiirzb im Aorist geht -in- -um- 
voran^ und die beiden Partikeln werden dann zusammengezogen zu 
-inm-j wie in Bisaya, aber ohne Assimilation.^ 

In Magindanao ist -in- nur noch Zeichen des Perfektums, im 
Passiv bei i- und -en Passiv. Statt -m findet man auch -in (= 
z. B. hetad Gw. von stellen, ihetadj inibetad {— i + in + hetad^ mit 
Metathesis) sind gestellt worden, wurden gestellt (Passe defini); embal 
Gw. von machen, embalen^ inemhalen ist gemacht worden. 

Wahrend in anderen Sprachen im Perfektum das -m-Passiv an 

^ Ebenda, p. 120. — Im Sangiresischen ist Hug Gw. von ,von der Seite 
ansehen‘. 

^ Bergafio, o. c., Cap. III. 

^ Ebenda, Cap. IV. 

* Seidenadel, o. e., passim. 

Acta orientalia. IX. 


4 
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die Stelle des -^?i'rassivs tritt^ ist in Magindanao der Gedanke an 
den passiven Wert von 4n- verscliwunden, denn es wird ein neues, 
drittes Passiv mit und -eii gebildet^ dessen Perfektum wieder 4n- 
hinzngefugt bekommt; also: inibetaden (i + in + hetad+ en) (das Buch) 
ist von mir gestellt worden; p^7a isiikain nengka ibetas kuseka^ how 
much do you want to take me to the other side of the river? (fiir wie- 
viel wird es von dir zugestanden, daB ich den FIuC hinllberfahre?).^ 

Die Konstruktion hinilanghu^ ich habe gezahlt (Gw. hilang) 
ist also in Magindanao eine entleerte Form; da -in- als allgemeiner 
Hiuweis nach Agens und Patiens seine Bedeutung verloren hat, nur 
der spezielle Hin weis (jkiL) bleibt librig. 

Im Aktiv ist -in- ebenfalls Zeichen des Perfektums. Was das Durativ 
betriflft, so findet man nebeneinander: mma-j na-^ dialektisch inia (das n 
ist weggefallen); im Aorist kann -in- -um- entweder folgen oder voran- 
gehen, z. B. von lutad Gw. von hinuntergehen, lumutadj linumntad] 
von dado Gw. von pfliigen, dumado, duininado, auch hier fallt dialektisch 
das n weg: summrat statt suminurat, Gw. surat, daneben: sinumulat,^ 

Im Sangiresischen im Passiv ist -in- Prateritum von -ang^ -ong^ 
-hig *-an^)j und, wie es scheint, auch von i-.^ 

Im Aktiv wird -in- ebenso als Zeichen des PrEteritums gebraucht.® 
Die Durativpr^fixe ma-j m^- usw. werden na-^ ne- usw. Im Aorist 
wird -in- vor -urn- eingeschoben und weiter zu -im- kontrahiert.^ Ist 
der Aorist eine abgekiirzte Form, wie mate fiir "^pnmatej aus pate 
der Tod, so wird diese als Grundwort betrachtet und -in- hinter dem 
Quasi- Anfangskonsonanten eingeschoben; "^minate, wiederum abgektirzt 
zu nate\ gleichfalls: von olo Gw. von waten, *umolOj molo, '^'minoloj nolo. 

In Tombulu kommen die drei Passive i-, -U {-an) und -in- 
nebeneinander vor. Von den beiden ersten haben wir im Kapitel II 

^ Juanmarti, o. c., p. 32—34, 57. 

* Ebenda, p. 33. 

® Ebenda, p, 25 — 27. 

^ Oben p. 26, 27. 

* Adriani, Sang*, spr,, p. 80. 

Ebenda, p. 106. 

^ Ebenda, p. 145. 
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nnd III Beispiele gegeben; Beispiele des -in-Passivs sind folgende: 
si Mamanua toinunu ni Ltmalungdung^ M. ist von L. getotet worden; 
tvunu Gw. yon toten; rin^muannu'mo urn pahalemaMglcu^ mein Pinang 
(zum Betelkauen) ist (mir) von dir gestolilen worden ; rUmu Gw. von 
stehlen. 

Was die Perfekta betriflft, so ist -m- an sich schon meistens 
(nenes) Perfektum. Niemann gibt nnr ein Beispiel von imperfektivi- 
schem Gebrauch: sa aim sinaru-mijokan^ wenn icb von dir begtinstigt 
werdc; oder: werden soli; saim Tont, Vorderseite, Angesiclitsseite, 
Tb. idem, kasaru andere Seite (Texte^ p. XXXII), ipahasaru werde 
gebrancht gegen (Texte, p. XXXII), der Sinn des Satzes ist also: 
wenn du meine Seite haltst, oder: halten wirst. Ganz wie in Ton- 
temboan ist -in- also ungefiilir auf das Perfektum besclirankt. 

Das ^'-Passiv bildet ein altes Perfektum durch Voranstellung 
von nimei- oder mei-. Beispiele: sijang gumlnang u meikua ni kalona^ 
er dachte an das, was sein Freund gesagt liatte; meikua statt mei-ikua 
kann eine fahrliissige Orthographic sein, jedoch ist es auch moglich, daG 
die beiden anfeinanderfolgenden i zusaxnmenfallen, wie in Tontemboan. 

Das -^w-Passiv kann sich auf die Zukunft und die Vergangen- 
heit beziehen, dock weicht es im Perfektum dem Infix -in-, es kommt 
also voi", daG der -^?i-Porm die Bedeutung eines Passe defini bei- 
gemessen werden muG, z. B. looan towm^nna si kekekou it’d ivoan 
und der kekekou (eine Art Vogel) wurde von ihm getotet und auf- 
gegessen. 

Die Bildung des Perfektums in Tombulu im Passiv lauft also 
der in Tontemboan parallel. Im Aktiv ist dies anders. Das Durativ 
kennt das alte Perfektum mit Prafix ni-, aber dessenungeachtet wird 
auch das Infix -in- als Perfektumzeichen im Aktiv, namentlich auch 
im Durativ, angewandt. Man findet sogar die Formen nima- und mina- 

^ Niemann, o. c,, p. 59 — 60 

^ Niemann, o. c., p. 59 — 60 

® Ebeuda, p. 59, FuQnote. 

^ Ebenda, p. 58. 

® Ebenda, p. 66. 
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nebeneinander, z. B. hai nimakaiUk si kekekoUj takar kai minakailek 
am lene^ nachdem wir den kekekou bekominen batten, (daraufj be- 
kamen wir Reis; il^k Gw. von sehen^ makaiUk zu seben bekominen^ 
ansfinden, bekommen; kai da; takar seitdem, von deni Angenblick 
an. — kiynua kamu en sijam hija kan ja kita ing kiman too nimUUp^ 
reimo minatirmo an rurumlran ja mei tarekan sija imhijamo nima- 
tiruiv-o an rurumh'an^ ihr habt gesagt, da/3 sie wieder bier ist, und 
wir baben gegessen nnd getrnnken, aber die Sessel fiillten sicb nicbt, 
erst jetzt^ als sie bier ist^ baben die Sessel sicli geflxllt; twuia Gw. 
von roll werden. — In diesen beiden Satzen wird ein Unterscbied 
zwischen nimakaiUk nnd minakaiUk^ zwischen nimatiruw und onina- 
tiruw gemacbt; diem-Pormen sind Perfektum und Plusquamperfektuni; 
gehoren also zum Gebiete des alten PerfektumS; aber weil sie jen- 
seits orientiei't sind, konnen sie nicbt eine sicb vollziebende Hand- 
lung darstellen. Das kann nur das neue Perfektum kraft seiner das 
Passe defini einschlie/3enden Bedeutung; es ist zu beobacbten, da/3 die 
beiden mit 4n- zusammengestellten, im Gegensatz zu nimakaiUk und 
nimatiruw stebenden Formen minakaiUk und minakatiruw ein Sicb- 
Vollziehen andeuten, wabrend die anderen von einem Sicb-vollzogen- 
Haben reden.* Das letztere konnte auch von einer -m-Form aus- 
gedriickt werden; da/3 dies nicbt geschielit, da/3 -in- gewisserma/3en 
dieses Gebiet dem Prafix ni- iiberla/St, ist eine Anweisung dafiir, 
da/3 altes und neues Perfektum, obwobi sie nicbt dieselbe Vision auf 
die Handlung geben, fiir das Sprachgefubl einander doch sebr nabe 
stehen, was einer Vermiscbung von ni- und -in- dienlich sein mu/3. 

Im Aorist finden wir dafur die weiteren Beweise, die Amal- 
gamierung ist bier scbon Ereignis. Das Perfektum wird durcb In- 
figierung von -in- vor -urn- gebildet, zusammengezogen -m-, aber 
diese Form kann imperfektive Bedeutung baben, also einer ^x^-Form 


^ Kiemaniij o. c., p. 5B. 

* Ebenda, p. 50. — Fiir tarekan lese raan: tarekan^ vg^l. Tont. tare-^e’ heute, 
jetzt, bald. 

® Vgl. timh'uth'us minarcjpes un tatajuan plotzlich brach die Schaukel, 
ebenda, p. 50. 
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entsprecben. Beispiel: ilek^nera wn bata kwiupit si tUterusan^ sie 
sahen den Stein, der den teterusan (ein Priester) geklemmt hielt ; kupit 
Grw. von klemmen, 

Niemann bemerkt: ^Worter, die mit einem Vokal, p oder 
anfangen, kSnnen -im- nicht annehmen/^ Die Erklarnng ist diese, 
daC, wenn ein Aorist von soldi einem. Wort gebildet wird, zngleicli die 
ersteSilbe wegfiillt, z. menne'^ unt^py^iimuni^j)^ 

pitsxtj ’^pumusuj musu] wingkot^ ^wumingkoty mingkot. Das Perfektum 
dieser Pormen lantet: nimunt^p, nimusii^ nimingkot. Die Wahl: 

-in- oder ni- ist also von Umstanden abh^ngig, die nicht im Zusammen- 
hang mit dem Unterschied in der Bedentung des alten nnd des nenen 
Perfektums stehen, worans erfolgt, daI3 sie tatsachlich vermischt sind. 

Eine Nebenform von ni- ist na, in mehreren Sprachen der 
Philippinen vorkommend, so in Tagalog nnd Bisaya. Wenn na oder 
na Verbalformen hiuzngesellt wird, macht es diese nachdrltcklicher; 
in dieser Funktion wird es hinter den betonten Begriff gestellt, 
meistens gleich darauf, doch kommt es vor, da(3 das Pronomen, vreil 
es znm Verbum gezogen wird, Verbalform nnd die den Nachdrnck 
betonende Partikel trennt, Beispiele in Tagalog: nang mdgising syd 
ay maldlim nd sa lidpon^ als er erwachte, war es schon spat nach- 
mittags; nahdnap nd nya ang sombrero^ er hat schon nach dem 
Hnte gesncht; aber anch: nahdnap ko nd ang sombrero^ ich habe 
schon nsw. In Bisaya: nakagbnhat na siya^ er hat schon gearbeitet; 
oft geht na mit obus (Jar. xtms) oder tapus znsammen: ohus (tapns) 
na siya mamatay^ er ist schon tot. Der Gebranch von obus, tapus, 
na, Tontemboan ni, stimmt mit der Anwendnng von Imiwus, sampun, 
Mas, Mnti im Altjavanischen liberein.'^ Die perfektivische Bedentung 
der Partikel nd ist in alien diesen Beispielen klar. 

^ Niemann, o. c,, p. 55. 

2 Ebenda, p. 53. 

® Bloomfield, o. c., I, p. 18. 

^ Ebenda, II, p. 183, § 223. Vgl. Jav. ta. 

® Mentrida, o. c , p. 51. 

® Ebenda, p. 51. 

^ Kern, V. G. VIII 258. 
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Es sclieint mir, daC na, ni nasalierte Formen von ta, ti sind, 
die bekannten Partikele, deren Bedeutung am besten mit ,die Grenze 
Uberschritten, jenseits der Grenze' "wiedergegeben werden kann, die 
einmal 'wobl aucli selbstandige Worter gewesen sind. So lassen sich 
auch Wbrter wie ni ito' weiland Oheim, ni Agu^ weilaud A. und 
der Gebraucb von ni- beim Komparativ®* erklSren; wenn sie mit Verbal- 
formen zusammengesetzt sind, wird die Bedeutnng; die Grenze libei’- 
schritten habend, jenseits der Grenze seiend, voi’bei, schon. 

T. Sclilnfi. 

Im vorigen Kapitel ist von mehreren Sprachen die Rede gewesen, 
welcbe das -in-Infix anch dazu verwenden, im Aktiv das Perfektum oder 
Prateritum zn bezeichnen, sowobl im DiU’ativ als im Aorist. Es gibt 
andere, die das Infix nur im Durativ gebrauclien. Zur ersten Gruppe ge- 
lioren:TagaIog, Bikol,Bisaya,Iloko,Ibanag,Pampanga,Bontok, 
Magindanao, Sangiresisch, Tombulu und weiter: Bantik, Ben- 
tenan, Talaut, Gorontaloisch, Bolaang Mongondow, Favor- 
la n g (F orm osa) ; = zur z weiten Gruppe : die p ar i gi - k ai 1 i schen Sprachen, 
die to mini schen Sprachen der Nord- und WestkUste der Tomini-Bucht 
und der Sildkiiste bis 120»30' b. L. zwischen Linduisch im Westen 
undNapuisch im Osten, dei-art, daB die westlichen -in- im Durativ 
kennen, die ostlichen nicht.* 

Das Tontemboanische gehort weder zur einen noch zur anderen 
Gruppe, weil es im Aktiv ausschlieBlich ni- kennt, und zwar als 
Zeichen des alien Perfektums, doch neigt dieses dazu, abgeschwftcht 
zu warden, oft ist es zu i- verschrumpft, und auch dieses i- wird 
bisweilcn kaum vernehmlich ausgesprochen.® In den Ost-Toradja- 
Sprachen, von Napu nach Osten, ist keine Spur davon zu finden. 

Tombulu ist auf dem Scheidewege zwischen Tontemboan und 
den anderen Sprachen, denn es gebraucht ni- und -in- durcheinander. 

^ Tonterab. spr., p. 179, 

® Ebeuda, p. 153. 

3 Ebenda, p. 151, 181. 

* Ebenda, p. 182. 

® Ebenda, p. 184. 
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Das oben vom Tombulu Gresagte stutzte sich auf Niemanns Ab- 
handlung; diese gab eine Skizze der Spracbe^ wie aie vor xingefabr 
siebzig Jahren wai'; die Beispiele sind alle den dort angefiihrten, ans 
derselben Zeit herrubrenden Texten entnommen. Etwa ein halbes 
Jalirhundert spater hat sich die Sachlage geS-ndert, Der Dialekt Yon 
Tara-tara bildet nun daa PrMeritum der ma/ia-Gruppe^ mit ni-, also 
nimaJia- usw.^ der Dialekt Yon Tomohon und KakaskasSn mit -in-. 
Was den Aorist betrifft, so hat man dieselbe Scheidung bei den ab- 
gekurzten Formen {menne aus enne^ musu aus 'pusii usw.), also: 
Tara-tara nimunUp = Tomohon-Kakaskas^n minuntBp.^ Das Zeichen 
des Perfektums des ^-PassiYS (nimei-) hat in Tara-tara diese Form 
behalten, in Tomohon-KakaskasSn wird sie konsequent in eine -in- 
Form verwandelt: minei-, Im letzten Gebiete hat -in- also ni- gtozlich 
Yerdi’angt. In Tara-tara hingegen lebt -in- nur^ mit -um- zu -im- 
zusammengezogeu; versteckt fort, ist sonst dem PrMx 7ii- gewichen* 
Die Vermischung beider Partikeln hat also in beiden Dialekten zu einem 
gerade umgekehrten Ei'gebnisse gefiihrt; es folgi: aus dieser Entwick- 
lung weiter, daC, wenn einmal angefangen, die Vermischung sowohl auf 
den ausschlieGIichen Gebrauch Yon -in- als Yon ni- hinauslaufen kann. 

Es wird von der Bare'e-Sprache gemeldet, daJB sie einmal -in- 
als Infix bei den -um-Fovmm gekannt bat, trotzdem geliort das 
Bare'e zu den dstlichen tominischen Sprachen, welche -in- nicht im 
Aktiv anwenden. Wlirde also der Gebrauch nur im Passiv dem in 
Aktiv und Passiv gefolgt sein? Dies w^re im Widerspruch mit 
dem Entwicklungsgaug, wie oben angeftihrt. 

Adriani hat Beweise des ehemaligen Gebrauchs von -in- + -wn-^ 
zu -im- zusammengezogen, im Bare'e angeftihrt. Heutzutage ist -in- 
niir noch im Passiv erhalten, aber die groJSe Mehz'heit der passivi- 
schen -m-Formen sind Substantive, die Bildung von Verba mit -in- 
hat aufgebort.® Hieraus folgt, daC -in- einmal in Aktiv und Passiv 


^ Wahrscheinlitih sind hier alio die mit ma-, maha-., maka-^ mapa-j maki-^ 

meki-j miki-, ma an g-ebildeten Formen gemeint. 

® Tontemb. spr,, p. 181, 

^ Ebenda, p. 183 ff. 
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gebrauchlich war, aber jetzt zu einem toten Infix herabgesunken ist. 
Das Bare'e hat also zur westlichen Gruppe der tominischen Sprachen 
gehort, ist aber durch Verarmung abgefallen. Dasselbe kann bei 
anderen Sprachen in der Gegend der Fall sein. 

In Tontemboan aber verhalt sich die Sache anders. Hier liat 
-in- noch immer deutlich passive Bedentung und geht nicht fiber 
die Grenzen des Passivs hinans. Daneben ist eine perfektivische 
Nebenbedentung im Zunehmen begriffen. Den Sprachen gegeniiber, 
die -in- ins Aktiv ubertragen haben, vertritt das Tontemboan ein 
alterttimliches Stadium, 

Passive Bedentung ohne weiteres hat 'in- in Batak und Alt- 
javanisch. In Atjeh ist die mit -eun- (aus -in-) gebildete Form 
Partizipium Passivum Perfektum; sie wird meistens als Noinen ge- 
brancht; koinmt jedoch auch als Attribnt oder Verbalform vor. Nomen: 
taguen kochen, teunagucn das Gekochte; peuget machen, peuneuget 
das Gemachte. Attribnt: teumpat neuraM Weide, aber: neurabe das 
Weiden (Geweidet werden); ie neuradjah besprochenes Wasser. 
Verbnm: liana get peunalee nicht gnt eingeschlagen (von N%eln); 
tueng meuneunang page dudhe^ bekommen wir schlieClich den Sieg 
(passiv). 

Weil der i-Bestandteil des Infixes anf den Agens hinweist nnd 
dieser n. m. das Instrument, mit dem die Handlnng verrichtet wird, 
sein kann, so mnG man daranf gefaGt sein, diese Instrnmentalbedentung 
in der -in- (-eun-) Bildnng wiederznfinden. In Atjeh ist dies tat- 
sM.chlich der Fall, z. B. bantu helfen als Bnndesgenosse, beunantu der 
Oder das, mit dem geholfen wird, Heifer, Versttlrknng von Bnndes- 
genossen; teumpang stiitzen, teuneumpang womit gestutzt wird, Bambns- 
latte; anch das schon genannte teumpat neurabe gehort hierzn. In 
anderen Sprachen kann -in- anch instrumentale Bedentung haben, 
z. B, in Tagalog. 

In Fidji kommt -in- als Infix vor in den Wortern vhiaka gut, 
zu gebrancben, ntitzlichj dinau im Tansch, kEnflich. Ersteres ist 
von vaka, A ltjav. gebranchen, nnd identiseh mit Altjav, pwaAa 

^ H, T. Damste, Eikajat Pmng Sabi r. 664 in: Bijdr. Kon. Inst. 84 , p. 694 . 
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gebraucht als, zu etwas dienend; dinaii ist Altjav. dinioal zuTaiisch(en); 
getauscht, verkauft, von dioal.'^ Beide Formen haben passive Be- 
deutung. Wenn es erlaubt ist, aus diesen wenigen Resten auf das^ 
was die Spraclie einst besesseii hat, einen SchlnJS zu ziehen, so 
wurden die austronesiscben Sprachen voi’ der Abtrennung jener 
Gruppen, welche in Fidji iind den Sprachen Polynesiens schlieBlich 
ihren letzten Auslilufer gefunden haben, ^ das Infix -in- nnd folglich 
auch Prefix i- nnd Suffix -en als Zeichen des Passivs schon besessen 
haben, nnd so ist es in den westlichen Sprachen, wozu Batak, Alt- 
javaniscli nnd Atjeh gehbren, geblieben. 

Die Sprachen der philippinischen Grnppe, an erster Stelle die 
Sprachen der philippinischen Inseln, aber weiterhin anch die der 
nordlichen Halfte Celebes’ — man kann bier nur sehr im allgemeinen 
reden — , haben -in- weiter znm Zeichen des Perfektums oder Pra- 
teritnms entwickelt, in diesem ProzeB sind sie mehr oder weniger 
weitgegangen. 

Hinsichtlich der Tatsache, daC diese Entwicklnng von -in- sich 
auf die philippinische Grnppe ^beschrankt hat, die — grosso modo — west- 
lichen Sprachen, deren Exponenten heutzutage u. m. Batak, (Alt-) 
Javanisch, Atjeh sind, den alteren Typus eines i^einen Passivs be- 
wahrt haben, kann man nicht nmhin anzunehmen, daG letztere Sprachen 
nicht unmittelbar denen der philippinischen Grnppe entstammen, sondern 
vielmehr ihren Weg langs des philippinischen Archipels, von einem 
entfernteren Ansgangspnnkt ans, genommen haben oder aber, wenn 
die beiden Teile einmal in innigem Znsanimenhang gestanden batten, 
die Entwicklnng des -^-Infixes in die Richtung eines Zeichens des 
Perfektums in der philippinischen Grnppe ei’St eingesetzt hat, nach- 
dem die heutzutage westlichen sich abgezweigt batten. 

Das Einheitliche des Ereignisses innerhalb der philippinischen 
Grnppe zwingt weiter zu der Annahme, daG innerhalb der Grnppe 


1 Kern, Y. G. IV 276; V 34, 91. 

2 Ebenda, IV 247. 

® Merkwiirdigerwewe zeig't Malagasy dasselbe. 
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mehr grammatisclie Neubildungen (voa phonetischen Abanderungen 
abgesehen) sicli entwickelt haben konneii; seitdem sie iliren eigenen 
Weg ging. 1st dem wirklicli sO; so kanu die Ansicht^ als seien die 
westlichen Spraclien nur verkriippelte Sprossen der in tippiger BlUte 
stehenden pbilippinischen Sprachen; niclit olme Vorbehalt angenommen 
werden. 



A rhythmic law in language. 

By 

W. Caland, Utrecht. 

There is an important rule in Panini (II. 2. 34), which states 
that when a copnlatiye compound, a dvandva, consists of two words 
of an unequal number of syllables, the word of fewer syllables must 
precede: alpdctaraon sc. purvam. That this rule, which has been 
overlooked by many a Western scholar, was prevalent at the time 
when the Brahmanas were a living literature, can be proved. I collected 
the following examples, where the sequence of the words, caused 
by this rhythmic law, is in contradiction with their logical 
or natural order: only these can prove that this law formerly 
prevailed. 

1. dariaimrjiamasau * this should be translated: the sacrifices 
of full- and of new-moon.” The commentary on Vaikh. grhs. L 1 
remarks on this compound: alpdctarain j)Tirvam ni^atatlti 'paScatprayo- 
gino ""pi dariasahdasya purvanipdtali : “ although the sacrifice at new- 
moon occupies the second place, it precedes (in this compound), in 
accordance with the rule formulated by Pariini.” That the sacrifice 
at new-moon is regarded as occupying the second, not the first place, 
is distinctly stated by Baudhayana in his pitrmedhasute (I, 1): 
athemau dariapurnamdsau purnamdsyupakramd'O amdvdsyasamsthdv 
acdrya hriivate: ‘^the Teachers say that the darsapurnamasa sacrifices 
begin with full-moon and end with new-moon.” 

2. ydjydnuvahye should not be tenslated as is mostly done: 
“ the yajya and the anuvakya,” or priferes d’offrande et d'invitation,” 
but: “anuvakya and yajya,” because the anuvdhyd rk^ as the verse 
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by which the god is invited to partake of the sacrifice, precedes 
the verse which serves to accompany the libation: the yo.jya 

3. sadohavirdliane \ when it is ordained that these two sheds 
must be erected, the havirdhana must be constructed in the first 
place and afterwards the sadas, see the references e.g. in Caland- 
Henry, L’Agnistoma §§ 87 and 89. 

4. hrhadTathantare should be rendered : “ the rathantara and 
the bj'hat,” because the rathantara-chant is considered as coming first 
and the brhat as coming second. That such is the case, can be proved 
by the sequence of the verses in the purvarcika of the Samaveda: 
here the yoni of the rathantara comes first (SV. I. 233), and afterwards 
that of the brhat (SV. I. 234). 

5 . vaisyarajanyau is a very striking example,- this compound 
is found in Hira^iyakeM^rantasutra VIIL 19 (page 882 of the Anan- 
dairama edition). On the sUtz'a : na vaUyarajanyayoJi somabhaksanam 
vidyate (“ a Rajanya and a Vaisya do not partake of soma ”) the 
commentator remarks : aljpactarad vaisyasahdasya jpurvanipatali: “in 
accordance with the rule formulated by Panini the word ^ai§ya 
occupies the first place.” 

6. Mdraryau is the most striking example. It occurs several 
times : mdrarya asrjyetam (“ the Arya and the Sudra were created ”) 
Kath, XVII. 5; Sudraryau carman vyayacchete (“ an Arya and a Sudra 
contend about a piece of leather ”) ib. XXXIV. 5 and Pane. br. 
V. 5. 14, cp, TBr, L 2. 6. 7 : hralmana§ ca ^udra§ ca carmakarte 
vyayacchete. According to J. Wackernagel, Altind. Gramm. II. 1, 
pages 166, 167, this sequence would be an exception to another rule 
laid down in a vartika, which crosses the above mentioned one, but 
without the least doubt this striking sequence is to be explained by 
assuming that arya is trisyllabic: ariya^ and therefore the shorter 
iudra precedes. 


^ A. Hilletrandt, Neu- inid Vollmondsopfer, page 108, says: “ Sowolil Prayoga 
als H. verwenden den evsten Vers als Anuvakya, den zweiten als YSjya, nieht, wie 
man nacli dem Ausdruck yajyanmakyS, erwarten sallte, nmgekelirt.” Hillebrandt 
cannot have been acquainted with Panini II. 2. 34. 
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7. udbhidvalahhidau is the compound name of two one-day 
sacrifices of soma^ which are performed connectedly. In the Panca- 
vimsabrahmana the description of the ndbhid comes first, but in the 
Jaiminiyabrahmana the valabhid precedes, and this must have been 
the right and original view: first the cave which contained the 
cows of the Asuras was destroyed, and thereupon the cows were 
set free: te vcilahkidalva valam ahhindam udbJiida gd iidasrjanta 
(Jaim. br.). 

8. satrdjitprtandjitcm is the name of another pair of one*day 
sacrifices of soma, of which, according to Jaim. br. 11. 91, the first 
is prtanajit, the second satrajit. 

9. iydmasabalau (Jaim. br. I. 6, Kaus. br. VI. 9) means: “ Sabala 
and Syama,” as is proved by the words of the brahmana itself ; they 
are equal to aliordtre: ahar vai iabalo rdtrih iyaraab. 

10. djyabaMspavamdnam in Arseyakalpa II. 8 means “ out-of- 
doors (laud) and ajya(laud)s.” In practice the bahispavamEnastotra 
always px'ecedes, 

11. rsabhajarabodhlye are in Arseyakalpa VII (page 100 of the 
edition) the names of two samans, which, as appears from ib. page 98, 
in their regular order are jarabodhiya and psabha. 

12. pdpavasiyasam or papavasyasam : “good- and bad-being 
(lit. “bad- and better-being”), used in the sense: “a confusion of 
things.” The shorter word precedes, although it ought naturally to 
occupy the second place, as is proved by the following passage: 
pdpavasyasarri vd etat kriyate yac chreyasd ca pdplyasd ca 
samdnarp kurvanti (TS. V. 1. 2. 2 — 3): “ it is a confusion of things, 
when they perform the same (act) with a better and a worse 
(instrument).” 

13. In the Kathakagphyasutra (47. 10) we read: svistakrd- 
ajyablidgd antarendvdpahj which can only mean : the insertion takes 
place between the butter-portions (djyabJidga) and the (libation to 
Agni) svistakpt,” because in practice the offering to Agni svistakpt 
comes later than that of the two ajyabhagas. To the author of this 
text the word svistakrt was apparently trisyllabic. 
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14. unatirikta: “plus and rniims ” (lit. “minus and plus”) 
may be regarded in the light of this rule; why, else, should the 
idea of “ defective ” precede and that of “ redundant ” come 
behind ? 

15--16. Subject to the same imle seem to be such compounds as 
stn^umarrisau: “female and male” (“male and female”), hanyakwnarau: 
“a girl and a boy” (“a boy and a girl”).^ 

This kind of nominal composition, which is so current in Sanskrit 
and probably belonged to the common stock of Indo-eui'opean, is 
found only sporadically in the other languages belonging to the 
same family. 

First of all some remnants are found in the Avesta ; the dvanda- 
compounds have been collected by Justi in his Handbuch der Zend- 
sprache, page 378, and by Bartholomae in Bezzenberger's Beitrage 
Vol. X, pages 267 sq. But the rule which is prevalent for the oldest 
Sanskrit does not hold good everywhere in the Avesta texts: side 
by side with mid'ra aliura we find ahwa miS'ra-, once a dvandva 
zdmdtara afasura occurs. But there is one striking example where 


^ There are two more dvandya-compounds to which I would draw special 

attention. The first is dyavd^rthwi. Does the sequence of the two members agree 

with their natural order, and is and was it in the oldest times: “ Earth and Heaven ” 
or “Heaven and Earth”? This seems im^possible to decide. We only remark that 
in the Avesta and the inscriptions of Darius and Xerxes the earth regularly comes 
first: antard zqui osmaTidm ca; auvamazdd liya imam humim add hya avam asmdnam 
add, — The second is j^rdy).d;^dnau. It is certain that ^rd'r^.a or expiration in our 
sources always comes first and apdna or inspiration occupies the second place. But 
could not originally the sequence in the compound have been caused by our rhythmic 
rule, so that we ought to take as first: inspiration and as second: expiration? 
It is usually accepted that 'oydna comes between these two. The current translation : 
“ cross-breathing” conveys no meaning. But if vydna designates the vital air “which 
circulates or is diffused through the body” (Monier-Williams, and cp. B. K.), it is 

acceptable that vymia is the state in which the lungs are filled: between inspiration 

and expiration. This explanation seems to agree with a remarkable passage in the 
Baudh. irs, (X. 39 : 37. 20): prd'oydpdniti aa ^ydnaly. “after having exhaled he 
inhales, that (viz. the state of the lungs which then follows) is vyana.”— These 
remarks are only suggestions. 
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the rhythmic law holds good : antavd ae&o^ya ae&rapati : between 
pupil and teacher both nouns are accusative dual Here apparently 
the sequence rests on that older law: the shorter word precedes, as 
is proved by the comparison of many other passages, where the 
words, not compounded as a dvandva, occur in their natural order: 
aed'vapatinqm aed'vyanqm. The old system of forming compounds is 
replaced by means of the copulative particle, and so we find e.g. in 
the Avesta stri-ca nairyas-ca (“ a female and a male ”) Vend. 11. 41, 
V. 18, &c., which may be compared with Skt. stnpumamsau] when 
the words occur separately, they are given in their natural order, and 
then nairya is mentioned first and stri in the second place, as e.g. 
Vd. VIII. 58: “when it is a male, then but when a female, 
then ...” — In the inscriptions of Darius (Bh. 1. 30) Bardiya is said 
to have been hamata hamapita with Kambyses : “ of the same mother 
(and) of the same father.” Here probably the mother is mentioned 
first, because the word hamata (though it is etymologically explained 
as haniamata) is the shorter of the two. 

If we now look out for the same rhythmic phenomenon in other 
languages belonging to the Indo-eui’opean family outside Indo-iranian,^ 
we find that dvandva-compounds, just as in Avestan and Old-Persian, 
are disappearing. 

In Grreek we have vuyO'/^fjt.epov and a few others, in Latin 
suovitaurilia^ an adjective derived from a dvandva. None of these 
two can with certainty be cited to prove that in these languages the 
rule still prevailed, because in vux,0*/5(j(.6pov the shorter word can be 
said to precede, as at least the peoples belonging to the Indo-european 
family of languages began their reckoning with night, not with day. 
As for suovitaiiTiUaj the sources where this rite is described as well 


^ This part of my subject has partly been treated (or rather mentioned) very 
shortly and in a nearly inaccessible paper by J- Wackernagel. See also Behaghel 
in Indog. Forsch. Yol. XXV, pages 100 ff. and W. Krause in Kuhn’s Zeitschr. f. vergl. 
Sprachforschung Vol. L, pages 7d ff., especially 112. These three treatises, where 
languages belonging to the Indo-european family are treated, came 
under my eyes after I had written my paper. 
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as the figured monuments are at variance.^ It is, however, probable 
that the biggest animal, the bull, came first, and that the boar was 
mentioned in the first place, because sus is shorter than taurus and 
ovis. In Veneres cupidinesque of Catullus we may probably see a 
pluralized dvandva of the type pitara matara ca (see Indog. Forsch. 
Vol. XIV, page 31 ; XVII, page 442), but here the precedence of 
the shorter word is obviously due to the fact that Venus is the 
principal deity of the two. 

From no other Indo-european languages dvandva-compounds 
can with certainty he cited to prove the rule: they are, as partly 
already in Avestan, nearly always replaced by the juxtaposition of 
the two words by means of the copulative particle. But it seems 
that here on the whole the same principle of word-arrangement 
prevails which in the oldest Sanskifit prose is found as a rule. 

As for the classical languages, a thorough investigation of this 
matter would require too much time, so that I must content myself 
with a few remarks. At fii’st, I could not find any case which, like 
the above-cited dvandvas of the oldest Sanskrit, seemed apt to prove 
the rule. But then it occurred to me that hy a scholar of classical 
languages such cases would he regarded as specimens of uaispov 
r^po'cspov. So I appealed to my friend Dr. C. W. Vollgraff, Professor 
of Greek at our University (without revealing to him why I wanted 
instances of this word-arrangement!), and he was kind enough to 
search for such cases in prose texts (as poetry would not prove 
anything). He came across the following instances: ’Ep£)'6£to(; 

Tpo^bv Vvat yiveciv Xen. Comm. VIL 5. 10 j 'cr^v Tpo<p6v ts y-al T/jv [jt. 7 ^T£pa 
Plato, Resp. page 470. d; by the last words somehody^s birth-place is 
designated. Thus here the shorter word precedes, although the 
logical sequence would require the reverse. We hereby see that the 
uc-wcpov-TzpoTspov-position is pi'obably to he explained by this rhythmic 
rule.— Further, in both the classical languages the cases are 

lu Odyssey X.I, 10 the sequence of these three sacrificial animals is : apvsto^, 
Taypoj and xanpo;, but no conclusion can be drawn from this, as the metre can haye 
influenced the sequence. 
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numerous where the shorter word precedes. To begin with some 
pairs of proper names, we have Castor and Polydeukes, Harmodios 
and Aristogeiton, Datis and Artaphernes, Damon and Phintias, Zetes 
and Kalai's, Anapos and Amphinomos, Hero and Leandros, but, on 
the other side, Kleobis and Biton, Amphion and Zethos. Prom 
Herodotus may be cited Boao? y.sjt 'mi cru!;.p.ayjY), cupo; (xsva 

y.ai o6vo|j.o:c7t6v, yyjv xai uBcop, ppov^ai t£ y.al ';:p*/;cjTv;p£c, 77 ) ts y.al 
OaXacrcra, &c. Prom Latin prose authors many similar examples are 
at hand: snie ira et studio j domi militiaequej ius raiumquCf furta 
Clique flagitia, Wdlfflin in Arch. f. lat. Lexicogr. Vol. Ill, page 443, 
gives many examples where the shorter word precedes: aedes aedi- 
fidaque^ acre acutm^ cantus et carmina^ auctor adjutor. 

Prom modern languages a kind of proof can be adduced 
by Dutch maten en gewichten^ Pr. poids et mesiireSy as against 
Engl, iveiglits and measures] by Pr. Vetat et Vdglise as against Dutch 
kerk en staat ; by Dutch vraag en aanhod as against German 
Angehot iind Nachfrage. Prom Dutch many phrases can be cited, 
such as: hij tijd en loijhj bij naclit en ontijj ja en amen^ met vlag 
en loimpelj kap en keuvelj liangen en rerlangen^ met kunst en vliegioerkj 
voor spek en boonen, tekst en uitleg^ geioikt en geioogen. Mop en klepel^ 
zon maan en sterren (but: voor een appel en een ei, have en goed), 
A modern Dutch writer entitled his novel: “ Eer en geweten ” and 
Mrs. Hille-Gaerthe her novel: ‘‘ Kool en rozen,” although, as appears 
from the contents, the roses come first and the cabbage afterwards. 
Of Cremer we have a novel: Boer en Edelman,’’ which title reminds 
us of sudrarya. In geographical names the shorter one often precedes : 

Spanje en Portugal,” “ Zweden en Noorwegen,” “ Napels en Sicilie ” 
(the old kingdom), Houtrijk en Polanen.” Likewise in combination 
of names of persons: “ Erckman-Chatrian,” “Wolff en Deken.” 
Beside the pairs where the man is named first, as “ FI oris ende 
Blancefloer,” “ Kobus en Agnietje,” we have “Ada en Kynout ” 
(Staring), “Urzijn en Valentijn ” (Bilderdijk). — In German we have: 
fix und fertig, in Bauscli und BogeUj gang und gilbe^ Land und 
Leute, Art und Weise^ Grand und Boden, Wind tmd Wetter j Schimpf 

Acta orientalia, IX. 5 
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xind Schande, nie und nimmer, fur und voider j Kind und Kegel, &c. 
— In English there is a whole literature on this subject. Whilst 
0. Jespersen in his “ Growth and Structure of the English Language ” 
page 233 (§ 235) adduces many examples^ considering this sequence 
as normal; Prick van Wely in " Englische Studien ” (Vol 39 and 45) 
cites many cases to prove that the reverse position also occurs often. — 
From Russian may be cited: Departament mir i v^sov (“ department 
of measures and weights”); Cerkov' i gosudarstvo (“church and 
state ”) ; 5pro5 i predlo^enie (“ demand and supply ”) ; cesf i sovesf 
(“ honour and conscience ”) ; za stra% i sovSsf (“ for fear and 
conscience’s sake ”). So it seems that for the languages of the Indo- 
european family we may say that; in olden tim^; this sequence must 
have been a kind of rule; but that in later times the same principle 
may be said to bo no more than preponderant. 

If we now turn to some languages outside the Indo-european 
family; Basque is very striking. In Indog. Porsch.Vol. XVII; pages 436 ff,, 
C. C. Uhlenbeck has made a collection of dvandva-compounds in 
Basque. So far as these dvandvas contain a shorter and a longer word; 
the shorter word precedes : askazi-adiskideak (askazi + adiskida ) : 
“relations and friends buru-heharriak {burn + heharri): “head and 
ears”; goiz-arratsak (goiz ar7'ats) : “mornings and evenings”; 
oin-eskwk (om + esku): “ feet and handS;” &c. Among the compounds 
cited by Uhlenbeck there is only one exception: zeru-lurrak (ze 7 m + 
lur): “ heaven and earth;” and this exception may have its special 
cause. 

Now the Semitic languages. At my request my colleague 
Ppf. Obbink looked through some Hebrew^ Assyrian and Arabic 
textS; and the result of his investigation is that in the Koran he did 
not meet with any exception: the shortest word always precedes: 
alfukara tcalmasakina: “paupers and poor people”; alkuffara 
walmunqfikun : “infidels and hypocrites”; biddabri xoassalawti: “ with 
perseverance and prayer ”; jaJiudu wanasm^a: “Jews and Christians.” 
From Hebrew the two following are striking: sbr loahamor, son- 
xc^ehed: “oxen and asseS; flocks and men servants” (Gen. 32. 5)^ 
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iva-alaflm: “sheep and oxen” (Ps. 8. 7); further: hon loa-o^eri 
“wealth and riches” (Ps. 112. 3); hahim ii mUpatlm: “statutes and 
judgments ” (Dent 4. 5); jebdhc loa jihah.alu: “ ashamed and vexed ” 
(Ps. 6. 11); lihhoi u kelayot: “ hearts and reins ” (Ps. 7. 9); u 
kehodi: “my salvation and my glory” (Ps. 62. 7); kds ive-dardar: 
“thorns and thistles” (Gen. 3. 18). — From Assyrian: huhi u mahiru: 
“ goods and possessions ”; Lahmu u Lakamu: names of two Demons. 

Among the languages belonging to the Finno-Ugrian group it 
is especially Magyar where dvandva-conipounds occur. Some examples 
may be adduced, where the shorter word precedes : dr-apdly : “ flux 
and reflux”; fel-ald: “up and down”; fur-farag: “he carves” 
(fitr: “he bores,” farag: “he cuts”); pov-patvari “quarrel” [pori 
“strife,” patvar: “contention”); hus-komaly: “melancholic” (bus: 
“sad,” komaly: “serious”). — An investigation of Vogulian, which 
is one of the languages belonging to the Finno-Ugrian group, might 
yield more examples, see the short article of M. Szilasi in Indog. 
Forsch. Vol. XVII, page 442. — As for Turkish, I may be allowed 
to cite a passage from a paper by Dr. Foy in Mitth. des Seminars 
f. Or. Spr. Vol. II page 117: “ Entweder sind beide Glieder von 
derselben Silbenzahl oder aber das erste Glied ist einsilbig und das 
zweite zweisilbig. Abgesehen von einigen wenigen Verbalstammen 
kommt es nie vor, daB das einsilbige Glied hinter dem mehrsilbigen 
stlmde, daher wohl dere tepe: ,Thal, Hiigeb, aber day dere: ,Berg, 
ThaP, nicht dere day.” — From Mongolian the following example is to 
hand: yargu orogaiJ (Kovalevski, Dict.Mongol-russe-franQais, page 2615), 
lit. : “ expenses and receipts,” but we would say ; “ receipts and 
expenses.” Moi’e examples may be found. 

For the Javanese language we learn from the “ Javaansche 
Spraakkunst ” by H. N. Kiliaan (from the year 1919), § 192, that 
two or more connected words, which figure as members of a compound, 
are subject to a fixed arrangement: the monosyllabic word precedes 
the disyllabic word, then comes the trisyllabic word, e.g. gagali prakosa: 
“brave and mighty”; satiti ngati-ati: “precise and cautious”; onus 
pitjis radja-hrana: “ gold, Inoney and treasures ”; sakti mandra-giina: 
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“mighty and very apt^’j go4egwoq simhar-dada: “with a beard and 
breast-hairs kumhitus nord-pUjus: “ conceited and stupid.” Compound 
proper names are treated in the same manner: Santa-praivira^ Djaja- 
sUntlhaj Triina-nihiggala, 

From Malay a great many examples ai^e to be found. A few 
may suffice: analc isiUri: “woman and children”; mara bShaja: 
“grief and peril”; liamha saJiaja: “servants and slaves”; padang 
l^lantara: “plains and forests”; derma sedekaly. “alms and charity”; 
hoedi bitjara: “judgment and counsel”; derma karoenia: “compassion 
and commiseration.” 

From the material here collected we may with some probability 
infer that this rhythmic law once prevailed all over the earthy that 
it was, and still partly is, latent in every man. Especially the 
comparison of the oldest Sanskrit with Basque, Magyar, Turkish 
and Javanese goes far to prove that this law is a genei'al one. 

It would be interesting to study the various causes which cross 
the rule. Here every case must be considered by itself. For this, 
one example : the Syriac version of the Pancatantra bears the name : 
Kalilag wa Damnag, the Arabic version is entitled: Kalila wa Dimna. 
Here the longer word precedes, but, as we know, the two names 
rest on Sanskrit Karataka and Damanaka. So the original sequence 
prevailed.^ 


is a pleasure to express my indebtedness for part of the cited material 
to my friends and colleagues J. Gonda, P. V. Harting, G. van Hoorn, A. J. de Jong, 
J. H. Kern, H. Th. Obbink, J. Bahder, C. C, Uhlenbeck, C. W. Vollgraff, A. J. Wen- 
sinek. 



On the relative chronology of some ritualistic sutras. 

By 

W, Caland, Ufcreclit. 

It is a well known fact that the Manavasrautasutra on the one 
side and the srautastitras ascribed to Apastamba and Hiranyakesin 
on the other have so much in common that we are tempted to admit, 
not taking into account what is taken from the brahmanas, that the 
one may have borrowed from the other. As yet there is no indication 
to decide whether Apastamba-Hiranyakesin (who nearly agree) have 
taken this common stock from the Manavasutra or^ vice versa^ 
the Manavasutra from Apastamba-Hiranyakesin. That the view of 
R. Gai*be, in his introduction to the third volume of the text of 
Apastamba, is not well founded and worthless, has been already 
pointed out by Miss Dr, H. J. van Gelder in her introduction to the 
Cayana-book of the Manavasutra, p. XIIL Miss van Gelder has herself 
collected material to solve the question of priority, but, as she 
remarks, no certain proof can be brought forward : we can only say 
that there are many passages where borrowing is just possible. Now 
however, fresh material has come to light, which enables us to get 
somewhat farther. 

Some years ago the VaiTihasrautasutra (at least for the greater 
part) has been discovered. I was allowed to inspect the copy made 
from the original by Pandit Samasastri and his assistants. These 
Pandits have even gone so far as to prepare a press-copy.” We 
fervently hope, for the sake of Vedic literature, that this so-called 
‘^press-copy” will never be printed, because those Pandits have 
unknowingly and unwittingly falsified the original text, by changing 
it so as to bring it into harmony with Apastamba. 
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NoW; these Varahas are recorded to belong to the Maitrayarixyas, 
and a perusal of their sutra proves that indeed it attaches itself to 
the Maitrayapi-saiphit^. From this sutra I have collected a number 
of passages which seem to prove, with some degi'ee of certainty, 
that Apastamba and Hiraiiyakesin have been acquainted not only 
with this VarahasUtra, but also with the Manavasutra. 

I begin with those passages, where Apastamba and Hiraiiyakesin 
mention the view of “ some ” {ehe) ritualistic authorities. 

1. The assignment of the four parts into which the Agui-cake 
has been divided should take place according to Ap. Ill, 3. 3 and 
Hir. VL 9 (page 517 of the edition of the Anandasrama series) by 
the Sacrificer who should say : This (part) for the Braliman, this 
for the Hotr, this for the Adhvaryu, this for the Agnidh.” But 
Apastamba also allows that either the Agnidhra or the Hotr are first 
mentioned. Now Hiraiiyakesin, who in the first place ordains the same 
as Apastamba, thereupon says: “According to some the fourth part 
is assigned in the first place to the AgnXdhra.” It is more than 
possible, and perhaps it is certain, that these “ some ” of Hiranyakesin 
are the Varaha-Maitrayaiiiyas, whose text runs: agneyam catiirdlia 
vyxhddUed idmi agnidha idaiii hraJimana idavi hotiir idam adlwaryor 
iti. The sequence of these four priests is not mentioned in any 
brahmana known to us. 

2. Twice the vedi must be closed in by three lines drawn at 
the east-, the south- and the north-sides. According to the Manavasutra 
(L 2. 4. 15 and 21) the mantras used for these acts are for the 
first parigraha respectively: vasavas tva parigrJinantu^ rudras tva 
parigrlinantv^ adityas tva parigrhnantii, and this agrees with the 
samhita (MS. I. 1. 10 : 6. 5 sqq.), where these formulas are given in 
the first place, apparently destined for the first parigraha. For the 
second parigraha the Manavasutra prescribes respectively: satyasad 
asij rtctsad asi^ gharmasad asij and this is in harmony with the 
samhita, where (1. c. line 7) these three formulas are given somewhat 
later. Apastamba (11. 2. 3 and IL 3. 7) and Hiranyakesin (I 21 and 22, 
pages 149 and 153) agree with this sequence, which is based on 
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their sairihita (TS. 1. 1. 9. s and ii; the wording of the mantras differs 
slightly). The VErahasutra, on the other hand, describes the first 
parigraha as follows : satyasad asiti paicardhad iidlciTii leJcliarri likhaty 
rtasad asiti dahsiTiardhat praclrjfi gliarmasad aslty uttarardliat praolni*^ 
the second parigraha is described in our text as follows : parigrlindti 
vasavas tveti pas cad rudras tveti daksinata adityas tvety uttaratah 
(precisely so the Varahagrhyasutra I. 7). So in this text the mantras 
are reversed. But now Apastamba remarks (II. 3. 8) : “ According 
to some (ritualistic authorities) the (mantras prescribed for the) two 
parigrahas are reversed {viparltau parigrdhdv eke samdmananti) and 
Hiranyakesin (page 152) : viparltam eke samdmananti mantraili purvam 
parigrdliani yajurhhir iittaram. Hence results that very probably the 
eke of Ap. and Hir. are here also the Varaha-Maitraya^iiyas. The 
note found in the German translation of Ap. II. 3. 8 about the 
Vajasaneyins is a mistake. The mantras for the first parigraha 
according to the Vajasaneyins are somewhat shorter than those of 
the Black Yajurveda, but in substance they are the same. — For the 
rest we remark that the sequence of the three lines according to the 
Varahas deviates from all the other sources; the Varahas: west, 
south, north, the usual sequence is: south, west, north. 

3. According to Apastamba (V. 22. 5) the Sacrificer should on 
a certain occasion (the libation of the cake to Indra and Agni) present 
a vara to the four priests ; this is based on MS. 1. 6. 8 : 99. 17. 
But thereupon Ap. remarks : “ according to the tradition of some 
(authorities) a milchcow and a bullock must be presented to them.” 
Now, as the Varahasutra ordains : tehhyah sdndam vatsatarani dadati 
dhenum ca, the eke mentioned by Apastamba are probably again 
the VarEha-MaitrEyauiyas. 

4. Apastamba VI. 15. 1 allows, on the ground of TBr. or MS. 
or Kath., that for the agnihotra other substances than milk may be 
used ; amongst these he allows grains for one who is desirous of getting 
might; but this last substance “according to some” is adhibited for 
one who desires strength (halakamasya). Now, as the Varahasutra 
has ; tandulair halakdmasyaj and this presciupt does not occur 
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anywhere else, the eke mentioned by Ap, could here also be the 
Varahas. 

5. Abont the treatment of the msa in the animal sacrifice Ap. 
(VII. 25. 4 and 6) remarks : ])arivena vasaliomam prayauti, tenaiva- 
pidadhati* svadhitina va pray anti svadliitinapidadhatlty eke, Hir. 
(IV. 15, page 438) has nearly the same: svadhitina prayautlty ekesani 
pdr§vend>pidadliatity ekesdm. Now, as the VH,rahasutra has: red aslti 
svadhitina vasahomarri prayauti^ and the Manavasutra (I. 8. 5. 29) : 
red asiti vasdhomairi gfhltva parivenapidadhati, the eke mentioned 
by Hir. (and Ap.) in the first place are possibly the Varahas, the 
other eke are the Manavas. But we must note that the prescript: 
vasdhoma% svadhitina prayauti occurs already in the brahmaina of 
the Maitrayanlyas (MS. Ill, 10. 4 beg.). 

6. The ^yya/zi-Iibations (based on TS. V. 7. 2. 5) are performed 
according to Ap. (VI. 29. 12) and Hir. (HI. 22) before the sacrificial 
cakes of the Agrayanesti are sprinkled, but Hir. adds: purastdt 
svistakrta ity eke] Ap. equally allows this in the second place. 
It is more than probable that these eke are either the Manayas or 
the Varahas, or both; see Man. sutra 1. 6.4.21 and Varahasutra: 
purastdt svi^takrto ^jydnir juhoti. 

7. Apastamba (XVI. 6. 5) and Hiranyakesin (XI. 5) remark 
that according to some authorities the verses addressed to Yama 
are (not to be chanted over the head, as TS. V. 1. 8. 2 has it, but 
that they are) muttered whilst the head is brought near (aharafi 
japatlty eke). This agrees with the VarahasUtra, where after the 
verses we read ity dharati] here the chanting is not prescribed. 

8. The mantras prescribed by Ap. III. 6. 2 and Hir. II. 9 
(page 215) as optional in the second place for the dipping of the 
prastara grass into the sacrificial ladles are those which accompany 
this act according to the Varahas: prthivyam afiksveti dhruvayani 
mulam antarikse ""hksvety upallirti niadhyam divy anksveti juhvavi 
agrarii] pratyavarohaiJj. punar aktvdj &c. The last words mean that 
the dipping must be performed once more (evar)i punah^ Ap.), but 
now with the mantras in reversed order. 
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9. In Apastamba and Hiranyakesin a twofold manner is described 
for the sacrifice of the three animals at the end of the Asvamedha 
immediately before the lustral bath. Both (Ap. XX. 22. 14 — 23. 1 , 
Hir. XIV. 5) mention in the first place the ritual of their own 
brahmana, and this ritual is taken over also by the Man, sutra. In 
the second place Ap. and Hir. mention the rite of some/’ and with 
this rite the one described in the Varahasutra nearly agrees. It 
has: traitanam ’pratJiamali kalakahabhms (reading conjectural ) 5 tarn 
madliyame vlsakhayTipa dsvinam dlahhate] tayor (yo) dvltlyas tarn 
bhawnam daksinardhe ] yas trti.yas tarn urja iittarardhe. Only the 
sequence of the last two differs. As long as we do not know the 
source of this tripasiOj we may assume that the eke are the Varaha- 
Maitrayaniyas. 

10. The indication of Ap, XVL 28. 1: trir ahhyasam and of 
Hir. XI. 21 : trir ahliyavartayan must have been taken either from 
the Manavasutra (VI. 1 . 8 . 2 ) or from the Varahasutra, as this rite 
is peculiar to the Maitrayaniyas and this specification is not found 
in their brahmana (the MS.), but only in the two sutras belonging to it. 

11. Although the bricks mentioned by Ap. XVII. 7. 7 are 
designated in his own brahmapa (TS. V. 4. 2 . 3) as adhipatnis^ he 
calls them vaisvadevl. This is the name given to them by the autlior 
of the Varahasutra. 

12. It is only Hiranyakesin (XIIL 27, page 204) w^ho, against 
his own brahmana (TBr. I. 8 . 6 . G), mentions as fourth person for 
the anumantrana of the streaming water at the Sautramani (see 
Ap. XIX. 3. 8—10) the Agnidhra, who should stand at the north side. 
Precisely so the Varahasutra: tvani soma pracikita iti tdsdvri tlsvbliis 
tisrbhir ekaiko ""niimantrayate jpiirastdd adhvarytir daksinato hralimd 
paicad dhotottarata agnidlirali. 

It is peculiar to Hiranyakesin (and it occurs also in Ap.) that 
for a certain act he leaves open the choice of the mantra to accompany 
this act. In the first place he recommends the mantra of his own 
sakha, and then optionally gives a mantra taken from an alien sakha. 
For this peculiarity first a few examples out of the many may be 
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cited. Hir. L 6 : devabarhir ma tvanmn ma tiryag ity asidam nidadhati 
madlio mopari partis ta rdhyasani iti vd. So the act may be per- 
fornied either with TS. L 1. 1. f or with Kath. I. 2 1 1. 9 or MS. IV. 1. 1 
3. 9 —Hir. I. 17: adrir asi ilokakrd ity agmdhro ""irndnam adatte 
kuiarur asi madhujihva iti va kukkuto "si madJmjihva iti va (cp. 
Ap, I 20. 2): either with Kath. I. 5 : 3. 4 or MS. I. 1. 6 : 3. 14 or 
Vaj. S. 1. 16.— Hir. L 20: antarifavi raksa ity ulmukena trih paryagni 
karoti pari vdjapatir iti vd (cp. Ap. I. 25. 8): either with TS, I. 1. 8. 1 
or with the verse prescribed by the Manavas (MS. I. 1. 9 : 6. 7) viz, 
TS. IV. 1. 2. t. 

Now follow some passages where Hira^iyakesin allows a mantra 
in agreement with the VarShasutra as optional in the second place. 

13. Hir. I. 25 (page 165): devo va iti prohsanir (utpunati) dpo 
repJiata piprlta inadhvct samahktd nisadali sthd ycimann ahrnlyamdnd 
iti va. So the act of sprinkling the water may be accompanied either 
by the mantra of the TS. (I. 1. 10. o) (as Ap. has it: II. 7. 2 as 
compared with I. 11. 9)^ or by a mantra which Hir. takes from 
another source; probably the Varahasutra; where this same verse is 
nsed for the abliimantrana of the sprinkling water. Here this versC; 
which is known from no other source, runs: dpo o'elhata piprta 
madJiva samaktd nisadali sthd yaman vdhdryamdndh. 

14. Hir. 11. 9 (page 215) : aiJid sapatndn indrdgnl pia iti . . . 
npahhrtam . . . baJiirvedi nirasyati devas ta% savitd pranudatu yo 
^smdn dvesH yarg ca vayarg dvisma iti vd (cp. Ap. III. 5. 7). So for 
this act may be nsed either TS. 1. 1. 13. b. or a formula which 
is prescribed for this act in the Varahastitra. 

15. According to Hir. I. 8 (page 92, and cp. Ap. I. 6. 9) the 
strainer should be trivrd darbhamayam avidalam.. This last word, 
unknown as yet from any other source, occurs likewise in the Varaha- 
stitra to indicate a quality of the strainer. 

16. It is striking that the faulty reading of Ap. I. 24. 5: adbhik 
pari prajatah occurs not only in Manavasutra but also in Varahastitra. 

17. It is only Hiranyakesin (I. 23, and cp. Ap. IL 5. 2) and 
the Vfirahasutra who both apply, after the girding of the patnT, 
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two mantras, comp. Hir. : 'pusa te grantliiiii grathnatv ity uttarato 
nabher nistarhyam granthim krtvd sa te mastlidd iti daksinato ndhlieh 
parikarsati with Varaha: lyusd te grantliwi grathnatv iti granthim 
karoti sa te mastlidd iti daksinato grantliirri ahhyUhati. 

18. The manto prati tyan ndma rajyam adliCiyi (see TBr» I. 
7. 4. 4 and Ap. XVIII. 12. 7) is used not only by Varaha, but also by 
Hiranyakesin for another occasion than that for which it is ordained 
by Apastamba. Hir. (XIII. 18) and Varaha namely apply it before 
the act described by Apastamba in XVIII. 18. 5. 

19. There is a remarkable, if only partly, agreement between 
Hir. and Varaha. Hir. in the Asvamedhaprasna (XIV. 11) after the 
asipathakalpana (cp. Ap. XX. 18. 7) adds: yavapistair godhumapistair 
vd pralimpantl (viz. the parts of the horse where the incisions have 
been made) lomndm aviccJieddyeti vijndyate^ the Vai'Shasutra adds: 
asamlobhandyd idlmipivyapdlipya^ which may be corrected as follows ; 
asamlobliandya salmalipisfair avalipya, 

20. According to the Varahasutra the svistakrtdibations after 
the sacrifice of the horse are performed govirgakanthendivasaphena 
carund (cp. Ap. XX. 22. 1), Hir. (XIV. 4) has: gomrgakantliena . , , 
asvasapliena .. , ayasmayena kamandaluna carund vd. This last seems 
to be based on the Varahasutra. 

21. The last case of agreement to be dealt with in this place 
contains a puzzle, wdiich may perhaps be solved satisfactorily. This 
puzzle concerns the word vdliatdm in Manavasrautasutra 1. 1. 1. 12, 
where this is only a conjectural reading of Knauer: all the MSS. 
have vdhandni in the passage sdkhdm accJiaiti parnasdkhdni iaml- 
sdhhdm vd prdciin udzclm vdhandm. Now the Varaha text presents 
the reading Sdkhdm dliarati . . . prdclm udicivi vdlidnam. So the n 
is right. Hiranyakesin has something similar, which he probably 
took either from the Manava- or from the Varahasutra. His text 
(I. 4, page 76) has prdclm udzclm vdlilndm. The commentator explains 
as follows : atyaktdm kenacit pTtrvam dharandriham parigrliya tyaktd 
hind tadrsl na hhavati. It is impossible that this is the meaning. 
Luckily the word occurs once more in the Vai'ahasutra in the passage 
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where the qualities of the tree from which the sacrificial stake mnst 
he made are enumerated: (vrksam) jprMcani pratyancam vahdnam. 
Parallel to this runs Man. srs. I. 8. 1, 4: 'pmgudaiicaTYi prahdnam 
yrMcani pvatyaficcm vd. By compaifing Hir. IV. 1: yali pratyanh 
xLpanatas tarn vrSced yah prdh iidah vopanatah it is clear that the 
word means simply “ bent ” and that the correct reading for tlie 
first passage (Var. and Hir.) is vahdnam (i.e. va nhanam)^ for the 
second (Var.) vahdnam. It is very probable that Hiranyakesin has 
taken the word from the Varahamaitrayanlyasntra. 

To decide which of the two sutras belonging to the Maitrayani- 
sakha is the oldest, will only be possible when we possess a complete 
edition of the Manavasutra and; although the two sutras have much 
in common, even then it will be a difficult point to settle. 



Veclica. 

By 

W. Caland, Utrecht. 

In the mantra in Slaitr. Sanah. IV. 1. 1:2. 6: pusa vah paraspd 
ddltih pretvanyd indro vo ""dhyakso ""nastali piinar eta the word 
pretvarlyd has always been a puzzle. Bohtlingk in his Sanskrit 
Worterbuch in ktirzerer Fassung Vol. VII^ page 363 is right in 
qualifying it as corrupt. With the help of newly discovered material; 
however, this word can, according to my opinion, be set right. 
A few years ago a totally unknown ritualistic sutra has been dis- 
covered, the ms. of which is now at Baroda. This sutra, entitled 
Varahasutra, belongs to the Maitrayaiixya-^akha. A gphya- as well 
as a ^rautasutra of this carana are extant. The grhyasutra has been 
edited rather uncritically in 1921 by E-. Samasastri as No. XVIII 
of the Gaekwad^s Oriental series at Baroda; a better edition of it 
is forthcoming, prepared by Dr. Raghuvlra of Lahore. In this highly 
interesting srautasutra I came across the following passage : rudrasya 
lietih pari vo vpiahtv iti vrajantlr (viz. gdk) anumantrayate pusa vaJi 
paraspd aditih prer^tvaripd indro vo ^dhyahp ""nastdh punar eteti ca. 
So with these words the cows are addressed, when they are turned 
off to the meadows (cp. the parallel-passages Ap. 1. 2. 8, and Man. 
4rs. I. 1. 1. 20). I suspect that the reading handed down in the 
Varahasutra is the original and right reading. Then we have here 
a proof more for my surmise that everywhere pretvan and pretvarl 
must be corrected to prertvan^ prertvarlj see Acta Orientalia Vol. Ill, 
page 252 sq. The word prertvarij)d(li) must mean: she who protects 
the cows that start to the meadows.” If the reading given by Schroder 
pretvdriya wei^e right, the sandhi would be irregular, as we would 
expect pretv arlymdro. The word prenvaniya in a vartika on Panini 
VIII. 4. 2 must be a different word. 
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Albert Thumb, Handbuch des Sanskrit mit Texten tind Glossar. 
Eine Einflihrung in das sprachwissenschaftliche Stndinm des Alt- 
indischen. L Teil: Grammatik. Zweite Anflage. Manuldruck der 
ersten Anflage, verbessert und mit Nachtragen versehen von 
Hermann Hirt. Heidelberg 1930. Carl Winters Universitatsbnch- 
handlung, Indogermanische Bibliothek I, i, 1. 

From the fact that Thnmb^s grammar, which appeared in 1905, 
had for some time been ont of print we may safely draw the con- 
clusion that the book was needed and has proved to be useful, in 
spite of its shortcomings. The announcement that a new issue was 
under preparation, under the care of Professor Hirt, was therefore 
greeted with satisfaction. It is, however, essentially the old book. 
The editor has only rewritten the 7 th chapter, on “ Stammabstufung ” 
and “ Ablaut,” and given us 34 pages of additions, which the student 
will have to consult throughout. The bibliography has not been 
bi'ought up to date, and the editor has not had the assistance of a 
competent Sanskrit scholar, and he has not always taken sufficient 
care in translitei^ating Sanskrit, especially in the somewhat arbitrary 
use of j side by side with y. Those who are not familiar with Sanskrit 
will be puzzled at writings such as ajam^ jas^ djatij kUmjati (just 
before hJirajati)^ side by side with ayanij &c., and forms such as 
imiura (the noun, not the derived adjective), astot, &c. will cause 
astonishment. It would certainly have been better to wait till the 
whole work could have been rewritten, and revised by a competent 
Sanskrit scholar. But the demand for such a book is there, and 
Thumb's manual is the only one that could be reproduced. We must 
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therefore be thankful for the re-issue, hoping that it will soon be 
possible to give us a new and quite up-to-date treatise of the im- 
portant subject. 

Louis Renou, Grrammaire Sanscrite. Tome 1. Phonetique — composition 
— derivation. Paris, Librairie d'Amerique et d'Orient Adrien- 
Maison-neuve, 1930, 

This is a very careful and useful analysis of the chief features 
of Sanskrit phonology and word-formation, to be followed by a similar 
treatise on inflexion and syntax. It is not a book for the learner, 
but very good for reference, and the bibliographical material is 
very ample. 

Lakshman Sarup, Indices and Appendices to the Nirukta. With an 
Introduction. Lahore 1929. Published by the University of the 
Panjab. 

This volume contains an introduction dealing with the various 
questions connected with the Nirukta and some extremely useful 
indices. Dr. Sarup began his work on the Nirukta in Oxford in the 
autumn of 1916. The first result was a dissertation, The Nighantu 
and tlie Nirukta, which was accepted by the Oxford University 
for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy in 1920. A translation of 
the text was published the same year. Then folloAved an edition of 
the Sanskrit text, Lahore 1927, and Fragments of the Commentaries 
of Skandasvamin and Mahe^vara, Lahore 1928, both published by the 
University of the Panjab. The whole series forms the fullest treatise 
of the Nirukta problems which has so far been published. 

Stuart N. Wolfenden, Outlines of Tibeto-Burman Linguistic Morpho- 
logy. London 1929. The Royal Asiatic Society. Prize Publication 
Fund Vol. XII. 

After Oonrady’s well-known study Fine indochinesische Causativ- 
Denominativ-Bildung, which appeared in 1896, this is as far as 
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I know the first comprehensive attempt at a thorough analysis of the 
formation of words in Tibetan and Tibeto-Burman on the whole. 
It is based on much more reliable materials than Conrady’s book^ 
and the results are very interesting. The various prefixes and “ infixes/’ 
which have largely become silent in Tibetan, are traced back to 
an ancient system of indicators, of subject, object, direction, &c,, of 
a similar kind as what we find e.g. in San tali, where the verb, with 
its various in- and suffixes, can be characterized as a resume of the 
whole sentence. 

Catalogue of the Indian Collections in the Museum of Fine Arts, 
Boston. Part VI. Mughal Painting. By Ananda K. Coomaraswamy. 
Cambridge, Mass. 1930. 

A fine volume, with beautiful illustrations, containing no less 
than 317 entries, with a short, but very useful introduction, from 
the hand of the well-known Indian connoisseur and scholar. There 
are altogether 74 well-chosen and well-executed plates in black and 
one coloured frontispiece. 

Pujyasri Satighadasaga^i-vacakanirmitam Vasudevahin(Jl-pratha- 
makhandam. 1. aip^^ah (Dhammilla hindigarbhitah). Sampadakau 
saipsodhakau ca . . , Caturavijaya-Punyavijayau. Bhavnagar 1930. 
6rl Atmananda-jainagrantharatnamala 80 . 

The Vasudevahi^dl contains altogether 28.000 “ Slokas,” in 
Jaina Maharastri, with numerous interspersed tales, in the well-known 
Jaina style. The first part contains a little more than 6600 granthas. 



Tlie Sublime Science of the Great Vehicle to Salvation, 

being 

a Manual of Buddhist Monism. 

Th e W ork of Maitreya with a Commentary by Aryasanga. 

Translated from the Tibetan with introduction and notes 
by 

E. Obermiller, Leningrad. 

Introduction. 

I. The 5 Treatises of Maitreya and their Subject-matter. 

According to the Tibetan tradition, the foundation of all the 
exegetical literature connected with the Buddhist Scripture of the 
latest and, partly, of the intermediate period^ is contained in the 
5 treatises ascribed to the Bodhisattva Maitreya. These are: — 

1) The Sutrdlamkdraj^ 

2) „ Madhydnta-vibliangaj^ 

3) „ Dliarma-dliarmatd-vihhanga,^ 

4) Abliisamaydlamkdrctj^ and 

5) „ Uttaratantra.^ 

•* Tib. ^khor-lo’tha-ma = antya-cakra-(jpravartana) and hkhor-lo-har-ha =: 
madhya’‘cakra-{pravartana). These are regarded in general as the foundation of the 
two branches of the Mahayanistic literature, viz. 1) the idealistic, maintaining the 
unreality of the external world (hdhya-artha-SUnyatd) i.e. the YogacSra system of 
Aryasanga (lY — V century a. b.) and 2) the monistic teaching of universal non- 
substantiality (sao'va-dharma-'^unyatd) i.e. the Madhyamika system founded by Nagar- 
juna (II century a. n.). The ideas expressed in these 2 branches of Mahayana are 
much older than Aryasauga and Nagarjuiia who have only established regular 
philosophical systems. 

2 Tib. Mdo-sde-rgyan. ® Tib. Dbus-mthah-rnam-hbyed. 

^ Tib. Clios-dah-chos-iiid-ruam-hbyed. ® Tib. Mhon-rtogs-rgyan. 

® Tib. Egyud-bla-ma. 

Acfca orientalia. IX. 
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Of these 5 treatises the original Sanskrit text of the Sutrdlaihkara 
has been edited by Prof. Sylvain Levi^ who has likewise given a 
French translation of it. The Sanskrit text of the Alhisamayala'tii'kara 
and its Tibetan translation have been recently edited by Prof. Th. 
Stcherbatsky and by myself in the Bibliotheca Buddhica and will 
be followed by an analysis of the 8 subjects and the 70 topics which 
form its contents. The 3 other works have not, till now, met with the 
full appreciation of European scholars. The reason perhaps is that we 
possess only their Tibetan translations in the Tangyur (MDOXLIV), the 
original Sanscrit texts having not, up to this time, been discovered. 
An investigation of this branch of Buddhist literature according to 
the Tibetan sources enables us to ascertain the exclusive importance 
of the said 3 treatises as containing, in a very i^regnant form, the 
idealistic and monistic teachings of later Buddhism. In particular 
the Tibetan works draw our attention to the Uttaratantraj the trans- 
lation and analysis of which forms the subject-matter of the present 
work. It is indeed the most interesting of the three, if not of all 
the five, being the exposition of the most developed monistic and 
pantheistic teachings of the later Buddhists and of the special theory 
of the Essence of Buddhahood,^ the fundamental element^ of the 
Absolute, as existing in all living beings. Before we commence an 
investigation of this theory, it is necessary to give a general summary 
review of the contents of all the 5 treatises. The Lamaist monasteries 
of Tibet and Mongolia possess separate block-print editions (in- 
dependently from the Tangyur) of all of them.^ We have moreover 
works of diverse Tibetan scholars containing a special analysis of 
them en regards Both these circumstances greatly facilitate a suni- 

^ tatlidgata-garhha == de-hHn-giegs^jgal^.i-sniiVx^o, 2 ^ khams. 

In TmnsJfaikalia we have two such editions, one issued by the Bde-chen- 
Ihun-grub-glih (Aga), and the other by the Gusinoozersky Monastery. 

Among these works it will he sufficient to mention two, viz, 1) The Commen- 
tary on the Abhisamayraamkara by Jam-yan-ga^baMo-do (kljam-dbyans-dgali.balu-* 
blo-gros, edition of tlie Lo-sa-lin section of the BrUlnn Monastery of Tibet), and 
2) the investigation of the contents of the 3 Prajna-paramita-sutras by the celebrated 
Lon-dol (Klon-rdol) Lama. 
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mary investigation of the works in question and of the theories con* 
tained in them. According to the earlier Tibetan writers/ the Sut 7 *d- 
lamkarcCj Uttaratayitra^ Madliydnta-vihlianga and Dliavma-dharinatd^ 
vibhanga are all of them written from the standpoint of the Yogacara- 
Yijnanavada school. The Ahlusamaydlamkcira^ as an interpretation 
of the Prajna-paramita-sutras^ is regarded by the said authorities as 
referring to the Scripture of the intermediate period, i,e. as a Ma- 
dhyamika work. The Tibetan authors of the later period, Tson-kha- 
pa, &c., have another opinion as regards this subject. They admit, 
as their predecessors, that the Sidralamkara and the two Vibliangas 
contain an exposition of the specific Yogacara teachings. But the 
XIttaratantra is according to them not a Yogacara, but a Madhyamika* 
Prasangika^ work, since it expresses the extreme monistic views 
peculiar' to that school. As to the Abkisamaydlamkaraj it is I'egarded 
as belonging to that branch of the Madhyamika school which is 
called Yogacara-Madliyamika-Svatantrika,^ the representatives of which 
are the great authorities in the Prajna-paramita, — Arya-Vimuktasena, 
Bhadanta-Vimuktasena, and Haribhadra. As we shall see later on, 
this standpoint of the Tibetan writers belonging to Tsofi-kha-^pa’s 
school may in general be regarded as correct. 

We shall now make an attempt to give a summary analysis 
of all the 5 treatises. We begin with the Srdralamkara, which is 
the best known owing to the edition and translation of it by Prof. 
Sylvain Levi. It is to be regarded as a systematical exposition of 
the teachings contained in the sutras of the later period expressing 


^ Cf. Bu-ton’s Index of the Taiigryur in his “History of Buddhism” 180 a. 3. 
— Bu-ton has even the tendency of viewing all the 5 treatises of Maitreya as 
forming one separate branch of literature belonging to tbe Yogacara school. He 
says that this literature consists altogether of 20 treatises viz. the 5 works of Mai- 
treya, the 5 divisions of ArySsanga’s Yogacaryl-bhuini, the Abhidharma-samticeaya 
and Mahayana-saihgraha and the 8 treatises of Vasubandhu. Cf. Prof. Stcherbatsky’s 
article in tbe Mnseon “ La litt^rature Yogacara d’apr^s Bou-ston ” and my translation 
of Bu-ton’s History p. 57. 

Tib. Lbu-ma-thal-bgyur-ba. 

^ Tib. Enal-hbyor-spyod-pabi-dbu-ma-ran-rgyud-pa. 
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the Yog^cara views. ^ The whole work is characterized as a detailed 
exposition of the methods by means oE which the Bodhisattva has 
to act on his Path toward Enlightenment. ^ The division of the 
subjects and chapters is as follows: — 

First comes the exposition of the basis on which the Bodhisattva 
has to act.^ Accordingly we have: — 

Chapter — A vindication of the Mahayanistic Scripture and 

an attempt to prove it to be the true Teaching of Buddha. — 

Chapter II.^ The search of a refuge in the 3 Jewels, Buddha, 
the Doctrine, and the Congregation. — The individual who has obtained 
faith in the Mahayanistic Teaching and in the 3 Jewels becomes 
able to enter the Path toward Salvation.® — 

Chapter The Germ of Enlightenment or the element of 

the saintly lineage® which is the source of all the virtuous qualities 
of a living being. — It must be first awakened to life in order to 
become the foundation of spiritual progress on the Path.® — 

Chapter IV.^® The Creative Mental Effort for Enlightenment,^^ 
the production of a special state of the mind connected with the 
desire of attaining Buddhahood in order to lead others to Salvation. — 
The person in whom the Germ of Enlightenment is aroused to life 
and who has made the Creative Effort can now begin his course of 
training.^^ 


^ According to the SiddhSata (Grub-mthah) of Jam-yan-zad-pa, the satras 
which are regarded as the foundation of the YogacSra system, are; — a) the Saihdhi- 
nirmocana (tib. Dgons-pa-hes-par-hgrel-pa), h) the Lanhavatara, c) the Ghana-vyuha. 

^ Jam-yan-ga-h»i-lo-dO, 8 a. 2. 

® Jam-yan-ga-b’>^i4o>dJJ, 8 b. 2. 

* Mahayana-siddhy-adhikara. In the later Tibetan editions this chapter is 
divided into two parts viz. a general introduction (verses 1 — 6) and the vindication 
of MabaySna (v. 7 — 21). 

® iiarapa-gamana-adhikara. ® Jam. 8 b. 3. 

’ Gotra-adhikHra. s gotra = 7 'igs, 

® ggvatipatter adharah = $g}’uh-palj.i~Hen. 

Citta-utpSda-adhikara. 

hodhi-citta-utpada — hya'h-chul-tu-sem.s-hakyed. 

Jam. 8 b. 4. 
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Next comes the exposition of the topics in which the Bodhisattva 
must become instructed. Accoi'dingly we haye*. — 

Chapter V.^ — The activity of the Bodhisattva in pursuit of 
one's own weal and of that of others.^ The causes of this activity 
are exposed in: — 

Chapter VL®— On tlie Absolute Truth and its cognition by 
the Saint. The teaching of the Absolute is given here from the 
standpoint of the Yogacara system, i. e, as the negation of the 
imaginary external world opposed to the relative^ reality of the 
individual ideas and the unique, undifferentiated Absolute Reality.® — 

Chapter VII. — On the attainment of exclusive power by the 
Bodhisattva, — 

Chapter VIII.® ~ The methods of attaining complete maturity 
oneself and of conveying the same to others.® — 

Chapter IX. — The teaching about Supreme Enlightenment and 
the 3 Bodies of the Buddha. — 

Then follows the teaching about the way^ how the Bodhisattva 
must undergo his course of training: — 

Chapter X.^^ — Faith in the Mahayanistic Doctrine and adherence 
to it. — 

Chapter XI.^® — A search for the full knowledge of this Doctrine. 
Here we again meet with the typical Yogacara theories concerning 
the 3 aspects of reality, &c. — 

Chapter XII.^^ — The preaching of the Doctrine by the Bodhi- 
sattva. — 

Chapter XIII.^® — Action according to the Doctrine. — 


^ Pratipatty-adhikara (1). 

2 Tattva-adhikHra. 

® paratantra = gian-dhaii. 

^ PrabhSva-adhikara. 

» Jam. 8 b. 5. 

Jam. 8 b. 7. 

1® Dharma-paryesty-adhikara. 
1" Desana-adbikara. 


2 Jam. 8 b. 5. 

^ parikalpita = Jcun-^htaga. 

® parinispanna ■= yons~g7*uh* 
* Paripaka-adliikSra. 
Bodby-adliikara. 
Adhim-ukty-adbikara. 

1* XI. 13 sqq., 38-41. 

1^ Pratipatty-adhikara (2). 
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Chapter XIV.^ — The precepts and instractions received by 
the Bodhisattva at the time of his abiding on the Path. The different 
stages of the latter, as the 4 degrees of the Path of Training,^ &c. 

Chapter XV.^ — The skilful acts of the Bodhisattva. There- 
after we have an exposition of these acts in detail: — 

Chapter XVL^ — The 6 highest transcendental virtues and the 
four methods of obtaining adherents.® 

Chapter XVIL^ — On the worship of the Buddha and the 
limitless noble feelings.'^ 

Chapter X VIIL^ — The characteristic properties harmonizing with 
Enlightenment.® The Accumulations of Virtue and Wisdom/® &c. 

Chapter XlX^h — The different virtuous properties of the Bodhi- 
sattva. 

Chapter XX-XXI.^- — The termination of the Bodhisattva’s 
activity at the time of final Enlightenment. — 

The Biitralamhara is thus, as we have just seen, an exposition 
of Yogacara theories in connexion with the religious practice and 
conduct of the Bodhisattva. In the next two works, viz. the 
Madhyanta-vihlianga and Dharma-dharmata-vihhangaj the philosophi- 
cal part pi'edominates. These treatises are regarded as special inter- 
pretations of that part of Scripture which contains the Yogacara 
Doctrine in its purest and most pregnant forna, such as the Samdhinir- 
mocana-sUtra}^ A special characteristic feature of this doctrine is, 
besides its idealistic character, the discrimination between the 3 
aspects of reality which we have slightly mentioned above. The 
Madliyanta-vihlianga exposes the Yogacara theories from the stand- 

^ Avavada-anii^asanr-adliikara. ® nirmdlia-hhdgiya, XIY. 23—27, 

^ UpSya-saliita-karnm-adliikara, ^ Parainita-adlukSra. 

* catvdri sariigraha'vastflni = hsdu-halii-di'ios-po-hii. 

® Puja-seva-aprainana-adhikSra. ^ ax)ramdiia = tshad-med-^pa. 

^ Bodhipaksa-adhikara. 

® lodhipah^ika-dharma — hyan~chuh-lcyi-p}iyogs-daiVmthun~palii-cko8, 
piLnya-j^idna-saihhkdra. Guna-adliikara. Carya-prati§tiiS-adliikara. 
Tib. Bgoiis-pa-nes-par-Iigrel-pa, otherwise called Mdo-sde-dgohs-ligrel, Kg. 

MDO, V. 
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point of their being the middle way/ the negation of the two 
extremities of Eternalism^ and Materialism/ or otherwise; of Realism 
and Nihilism.^ As the external world is regarded as unreal and 
allowed only an imaginary; fancied ^ existence; the extremity of 
Realism becomes rejected. But; on the other hand; there is neither 
any room for nihilistic viewS; since the relative^ reality of the 
individual ideas from the empirical standpoint'^ and their ultimate 
Absolute Reality ^ are both admitted. 

The subject-matter of the Madhyanta-vihlianga is divided into 
7 topics which are as follows: — 

1) The 3 aspects of reality; — Chapter I, 

2) The various forms of obscurations which are to be removed; — 
Chapter II. 

3) The Absolute Truth according to the Yogacara theory; — 
Chapter III. — It is defined as ‘‘that which; being cognized; 
makes impossible the origination of views maintaining the 
reality of the separate elements or of the personality^ as 
a whole, of subject and object and of ens and non-ens. — 

4) The antidotes against the defiling elements; and 

5) The concentration of mind upon these antidoteS; — Chapter IV. 

6) The basis for this concentration and 

7) The activity on the Mahayanistic Path, — Chapter V. 

In the Dharma-dJicmnata'viblicmga the theory of the 3 aspects 
of reality is the basis on which the elements {dliarina) of the 
Phenomenal World and their ultimate Absolute Essence (dliarmata) 

^ madhyama-pratipad — dbu-maJp-lam. 

” iuSvata-anta •= rtag-mthaJ}. ^ uccheda-anta = chad-mthaft. 

Tih. yod-mtkaJf. and med-mthah sad-anta and asad'anta), Ot mj trans- 
lation of Bu-ton’s History p. 54. 

° parikalpita = hun-htags. ® paratantra == giaii-dhan, 

’ Cf. Bu-ton, Lhasa block-print, 79 a. 6. — g^an-dhan lcim-rdzoh~H yod 
tantram asti aaofwrtyd. 

® pariniapanna — yoiis-gruh. 

^ pudgala — gan-zag, 

grakya-grahalca = gzuii-lidzin. 
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are investigated.^— The relative ^ entities^ as modifications of one 
conscious principle, are the elements -which call forth the illusion 
of an independently existing external world; they are thus the factors 
by which the seeming existence in the Samsara is conditioned. These 
elements, being separated from their imputed nature, disclose their 
true Absolute Essence {dharmata). In the aspect of the latter they 
appear as unique and undifferentiated, as merged for ever in Nirvana.® 
Thus from another standpoint, being viewed correctly, the same 
relative individual ideas are represented as that from which the true 
essence of all things, Nirvana, may be conjectured.^ Accordingly 
the Dharma-dharmatd-viihanga is a treatise demonstrating the 
Phenomenal World and the Absolute, Samsara and Nirvana in regard 
of each other,® It is said that the aim of such an exposition is to 
bring about the cognition and rejection of the false, imputed, and 
defiled® character of the elements as constituting the Phenomenal 
World on one side, and to lead to the realization of Nirvana through 
the cognition of the true, pure/ and absolute nature of the same 
elements, on the other.® 

’The contents of the Ahliisamaydlamkara forms the subject of 
a special investigation, — the analysis of its 8 subjects and 70 topics 
which is now in the press. It is here only necessary to point to 
some characteristic features of this work owing to which the Tibetan 
authors maintain it to be a Madhyamika and not a Yogacara treatise. 
In fact, we do not find in it anywhere the discrimination between 


^ Of. Bu-ton, translation p. 54. ^ jparatantra = gian-dhaiu 

® l^rahrti'iparinir’ortta = ran-Min~gyis-‘i/07is-su-mga'-fian-la8-hda9-2^a. 

* Jam. 7 b. 2-~3. « Ibid. 

® sMikleHka = 

^ vaiyavaddniJca = rnam-par-hyaii'-ha. 

® Jam. 7 b. 3—4. — As the plurality of the elements influenced by defiling- 
agencies is declared to be an illusion which in reality does not exist and has 
never existed before, we see that the YogHcaras likewise maintain the absence of 
a real difference between Samsara and NirvSna and that they consider the transi- 
tion from the former into the latter to consist only in a change of the point of 
view, acc. to Abhisamayalamkara V. ^l,—nd';paneyam atak kimcU^ &c. 
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the 3 aspects of reality with the view of the imputed as being 
unreal and of the relative and absolute as having an independent 
reality. There is likewise nothing about the “ store«consciousness/’ ^ 
this characteristic tenet of the elder branch of the Yogacara school. 
The main standpoint of the Ahhisamaydlamkara is that of universal 
Non-substantiality and Relativity, i.e. the Madhyamika view. More- 
over, in respect of the fundamental element or Germ of Enlighten- 
ment/ the AbhisamayalamJcara likewise adheres to the Madhyamika 
standpoint. The fundamental element is regarded as identical with 
the Absolute/ unique and undifferentiated/ and not as a special 
force, though derived from the Absolute, but nevertheless differing 
from it, as the Yogacaras admit. 

[The Uttaratantra and its Sources.] 

Finally, we have the Uttaratantra to which the present in- 
vestigation is devoted. The principal subject-matter of this treatise 
is the special theory of the fundamental element® of the Absolute, 
otherwise called the Essence of the Buddha® or the element of his 
lineage.'^ In the Ahliisamayalamkara we have only a brief indication 
of this subject, as being the foundation for the activity on the Path 
toward Salvation. Here, on the contrary, we have it as the main, 
the central topic. All the other subjects are represented in their 
relation to it as the causes and the result of its development. The 
whole contents of the work is divided into 7 subjects: — 

Buddha (1), the Doctrine (2), and the Congregation (3), — 
the 3 Jewels. 


^ dlaya-mjndna = kun-gzi-rnaTti-par-ses-j^ya, 

® dlidtu = gotra* 

® Cf. Abhisamayalarakara. I, 5. adhdrah pratipattes ca dkarma-dkdiu-sva- 
hhd'oahahi. 

^ Ibid. I. 39 — dhavma-dlidtor asamhhedad gotra-Wiedo na yujyaie. 

® dhdtu = khams. 

® tathagata’-garhTia = de-hHn'■g^^egS‘pahi-si^in^’po. 
gotra = rigs. 
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The fundamental element of the Absolute^ the Essence of the 
Buddha as it exists in every living being, obscured by the acciden- 
tal defiling elements (4).^ 

The state of Supreme Enlightenment, that of the same element 
as delivered from all the Obscurations (5), 

The properties of the Buddha possessed by him afj^er the 
attainment of this state of complete Illumination (6), 

The acts performed by the Buddha in pursuit of the welfare 
of all living beings (7). 

The first four subjects are included in Chapter I, — “On the 
Essence of Buddhahood” (1G5 verses). The latter 3 are treated 
separately. So we have Chapter II — “On Supreme Enlightenment” 
(72 verses), Chapter III — “ The Propei'ties of the Buddha ” (38 verses), 
and Chapter IV-->“The Buddha^s Acts^’ (101 verses). 

The fifth and last chapter 28 verses has for its subject-matter 
the advantages and the merit of studying the Doctrine concerning 
tlie Essence of Buddhahood. 

We possess a Commentary on the Uttaratantva by Aryasanga 
called Uttaraiantra-vyakhya (Tangyur, MDO. XLIV), a separate 
block-print edition of which has been issued by the Aga (Bde-chen- 
Ihun-grub-gliii) Monastery. It is known in the Tibetan tradition by 
the abriged title TJiogs-ligrel (i.e. Thogs-med-kyi^Iigr el-pa = Asanga- 
vr(ti). Among the detailed Tibetan Commentaries, the best known 
is that of Tsofi-kha-pa'a pupil Gyal-tshab-dar-ma-rin-chen (Dar-flk),^ 
We give below a translation of the main text with the whole of 
Aryfisanga’s Commentary, supplying it with explanations from Gyal- 
tsliab^s work when necessary. 


^ agantuka-mala = gMjur-gyi-dri- 7 na, 

^ Jam. ‘lb. 5. — The Uttarataiitra proves the existence of the unique 
undifferentiated Absolute Essence of all relative entities, the negation of all 
separate illusiouary reality as existing from the outset and representing the 
essential nature of a living being. 

® Vol. Ill of the full collection of his works [gston-l^hum)^ Lab rah edition. 
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The title TJttaratantra has been interpreted in two ways: — 
1) as the highest or 2) as the latest of the Mahayanistic teachings.^ 
The work is regarded as the interpretation of 5 Sutras relating to 
the Scripture of the later period. These are: — 1) The Tatliagata- 
malia^harxina-nirdesa-sTdra alias Dliarandvara-raja- 2 )arifrcclidj'^ 2) the 
^rl-mald-devl-siihlianada-sutra,^ 3) the Tcitlidgata-garljlia-sritra^ con- 
taining the 9 examples which illustrate the Essence of the Buddha, 
as it exists in all living beings, 4) the 

jnana-dloJca’alamkdra-sfttra,^ illustrating the inconceivable character 
of the Buddha^s acts, and 5) the Ratna-dcirika-parijyrcchd on the 
64 properties of the Buddha. The XJttaratantra-vyahhyd^ contains 
numerous quotations from all these Sutras, mostly Avithout mentioning 
their titles. Sometimes even the quotation looks like an ordinary 
passage of Aryasanga^s Commentary without any allusion whatever 
to the Sutra quoted.'^ The identification of such passages with their 
sources is of course exceedingly difficult. 

Besides the Sutras just mentioned, we have in the TJttaratantra- 
vydkhjd likewise quotations from other canonical works, such as 
the Sdgaramati-painprcclid,^ the Gaganaganja-sTitra,^ the Mahd/pavi- 
nirvana-satra^ &c. All these can be identified Avith their sources. 

^ Cf. Bii-toii, translation p. 54. 

^ Til). Gzuns-kyi-dban-pliyiig-rgyal-pos-zns-pahi-rado. Kg. MDO. XY. Trans- 
lated into Chinese hy Ku-fa-hu (Dliarinaraksa) 265—316 a.d. (Nanjio’s Catalogue 
No. 79). 

^ Tib. Dpal-phren-gi-mdo. Kg. DKON. YI. Chinese translation by Gunabhadra 
420—479 A.D. and Bodhiriici 618—907 a.d. (Nanjio No. 23, 59). 

^ Tib. De-bzin-g^egs-pabi-sfiih-pohi-mdo. Kg. MDO. XXII. Chinese trans- 
lations by Buddhabhadra 317 — 420 a.d. and by an unknown translator 350—431 a,d. 
{Nanjio No. 384, 443). 

® Tib. Sahs-rgyas-kyi-yul"tliatns-cad-la-hjug-pa-ye-ses-snah-ba-rgyan-gyi-mdo. 
Kg. MDO. III. Chinese translations by Fa-liu (1004—1058) and others (960 — 1127, 
Nanjio No. 1013). 

® The TJttaratantra itself has been translated into Chinese by Ratna-mati 
508 A.D. (Nanjio, 1236). 

Cf. Vyakhya, f. 9 b. 6. sqq, 

^ Tib. Blo-gros'rgya-mtshos-zus-pahi-mdo. Kg. MDO. XIY. 

” Tib. Nam-mkhahi-mdzod-kyi-mdo. Kg. MDO. XIII. 
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In several places the main text of the Uttaratantra itself represents 
nothing but a summary of different passages of the Sutras^ as for 
instance in Chapter I, on the 9 examples illustrating the Essence of 
the Buddha according to the TatJidgata-garhha-sutra, 


II, The Authorship of the Treatises of Jlaitreya. 

It is here that we meet again with the problem of the 
authorship of the 5 Treatises of Maitreya. Prof. Ui in his article 
expresses the opinion that Maitreya was a historical person, the 
teacher of Aryasanga and the founder of the Yogacara school. Now,, 
as regards this last point, we have an interesting statement in the 
Siddhanta (Grub-mthah) of Jam-yafi-zad-pa, where it is said:^ — 
The teacher Nagarjnna, having been inspired by the Bodhisattva 
Maiyusri, has laid the foundation to the Madhyamika system in 
<accordance with the Aksaganiati-nirdeia-sUtra. The same has been done 
by the teacher Aryasanga in regard of the Yogacara system through 
the inspiration of Maitreya and on the basis of the Sarhdhi-nirmocana- 
sutra, — A similar statement is to be found in Bu-ton^s Commentary 
on the Abliisamayalamkara called Lxih-gi-sfie-ma.^ — From this we 
may draw the conclusion that both the systems were evidently con- 
sidered to have had each their own divine, legendary inspirer, from 
whom the Doctrine was said to have been obtained through revelation. 
In Bu-ton’s History of Buddhism® it is moreover said that Aryasanga 
has written down the 5 treatises after having heard them from 
Maitreya in the Tusita heavens. This might be simply interpreted 
in the sense that Aryasanga and no other was the actual author of 
the 5 works. As the latter represent the foundation of the exegetical 
literature connected with the new conceptions of Buddhism, it is 


^ I quote the passage of the Grub-mthah-rtsa-hahi-tslug-tik-sel-dkar-me-Ioa, 
a short Commentary on the work of Jam-yan-zad-pa hy the Lama Blo-bzan-dkon- 
jnchog; Labran edition 24 b. 3 — 5, 

* Aga Monastery edition 114 b. 6 and 115 b. 2. 

^ Lhasa edition, 310 b. 3 — hyams-chos-sdc-Vha yi-ger-hkod-do. 
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quite natural that the adherents of these conceptions ascribed to the 
5 treatises a divine, supermundane origin. — 

Now, as a matter of fact, the 5 treatises show a great resem- 
blance with each other as regards style. This resemblance may be 
noticed even in the Tibetan translations. We meet with many verses 
which have nearly the same contents,^ and one which is exactly the 
‘Same in both the Ahliisamayalamkara and the UttaratantraJ As 
concerns the relation of the latter to its Commentary, there are some 
points which can prove that both must have been composed by the 
same author. In Chapter I the fundamental element, the Essence 
of Buddhahood is investigated from 10 points of view viz. the essence, 
the cause of purification, the result of the latter, &c. The main text 
does not contain a direct indication of everyone of these points as 
forming a new paragraph, and this we have only in the Commentary. 
Some verses are quite incomprehensible by themselves and only the 
Commentary makes clear their meaning and relation. Moreover, we 
must point to an interesting feature of the Commentary itself. It is 
only the first chapter which is commented in detail, forming almost 
3 quarters of the whole work. The other four chapters contain 
almost exclusively the verses of the main text with a very few 
indications mostly like “ the meaning of this verse is rendered clear 
by the following eight,” &c. This fact may be understood in the 
sense that the author considered the text of the verses to be suffi- 
ciently clear by itself without needing an exposition in detail. If the 
Commentary had been composed by a writer other than the author 
of the main work, one could hardly understand the sense of his 
having merely copied the verses of the Uttaratantra in 4 chapters, 


^ We give here a few examples: — 

a) Sutralaiiikara IX. (50. svdbhdviJco^tha sdmhhogyah hdyo nairmaijiiko* parali 
kdya-hhecld hi buddhanarh prathamaa tu d^aydSrayah and Abhisamayalariikara VIII. 17. 
amblidmkali saaamhhogo nairmd\nko^ paras tathd^ See, b) iSutralariakara IV. 11 and 
Uttaratantra I. 33., c) Sutralamkara IX. 37 and Uttaratantra I. 27, 

^ Abliisamay3lamkara V. 21 and Uttaratantra I. 152. — 
nd^ vaneyaTTi atafy Jcimcit prakseptavyam na kim ca na &c. 
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after having given a detailed and “"brilliant exposition of the first. We 
may affirm that the principal aim of Aryasanga in his Commentary 
was to enlarge npon the teaching of the Essence of Buddhahood 
and to put it forth as a special and quite new theory. This he has 
done in the first chapter of the work. 

Now, if all the 5 treatises have been composed by one author, 
how can we explain the fact that they have been written from.^ 
different points of view. It is said in the Commentary of Q-yal-tshab ^ 
that the first 3 works (i.e. the Sutralamkdo'a^ Madhyanta-vihhangaj 
and Dkarma-dharmata-vibhanga) contain an exposition of the teaching 
of the Absolute Truth as modified in accordance with the under- 
standing of some of the converts, and not in its complete form, 
i.e. as the theory of the Relativity and Non-substantiality of all 
elements of existence. On the foundation of the said 3 treatises and 
in accordance with the discrimination between the conventional^ 
and the direct® meaning in the Samdhinirmocana-sutray the teacher 
(Aryasanga) has composed the 5 divisions of the Yogacarga-bhumi 
and the two summary works, ^ in which he has laid the foundation 
to the Yogacara-vijnanavada system.^ The Abli{sam.ayalamkara in 
its turn exposes repeatedly the theory of universal Relativity and 
Non-substantiality; the main subject-matter is here however the 
process of Illumination ^ of the Saint, the Path toward Enlightenment, 
as being the hidden meaning of the Prajud-jparamita-sutras. As to 
the Uttaratantra, it is said that it is to be subsequently exposed to 
those who have first attained maturity on the foundation of the 
Vijnanavada Doctrine and to those members of the Mahayanistic 
family who are endowed with the most acute intellectual faculty. 

It demonstrates the teaching of the Absolute as the unique un- 
differentiated principle, being the negation of the separate reality of 

^ 4 a. 5. sqq[. ® neyartka — dran-don. ® nUdrtha = nes-don. 

^ The MaliHyana-samgraha and Abhidharma-samuccaya. Gf. Bu-ton, tens- 
lation p. 56. 

® Lit. “has opened the passage for the Yehicle of Vijiianavada ”, 

^ ahhhamaya = mnon'vtogs. 
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all the elements in their plurality, in accordance with the Prajfia- 
pdramita and the Tathdgata-garbha-sutra, This teaching is the 
principal subject-matter of the work and represents the real point 
of view of the teacher. 

All this may perhaps be taken as an allusion to the fact that 
there might have been a gradual evolution in the conceptions of 
Aryasanga.^ It is probable that he started from the main Yogacara 
standpoint with its extreme idealism and its theory of a store- 
consciousness,^ and of the 3 aspects of reality. Then, on the founda- 
tion of the Prajfid'-pdramitdj he has composed the Ahliisamaydlafakdraj 
giving up his extreme Yogacara views and drawing near to the 
monistic conception of the Madhyamikas. Indeed, as we have men- 
tioned above, the Ahhisamoydlamkdra contains nothing about the 
store-consciousness or the other typical tenets of the Yogacara school. 
It may be that at that time Aryasanga was not quite certain in 
regard of his main standpoint, since we possess in Tsoft-kha-pa’s 
Gser-phrefi ^ an indication that his Commentary on the Ahldsamaya- 
lamkdra and the Panca-vhMati-sdliasrikd was written from the Yoga- 
cara point of view. Finally, in the XJttaratantra he may be con- 
sidered to have attained the highest point of development in adopting 
a theory of purest, extreme monism. It is owing to this circum- 
stance that the later Tibetan authors consider the Utfavatantra to 
be a Madhyamika-Prasangika work. At the same time we find 
Aryasanga attempting to give a substitution for the idea of an 
individual soul. The conception of a store-consciousness containing 
the seeds of all the elements was replaced by him by the idea of 
the Essence of Buddhahood, the fundamental element of the Absolute 
as existing in every living being. This element which had before 
been regarded by Aryasanga^ as an active force, ^ was now viewed 

^ Cf. Prof. Th. Stclierbatskj, Conception of Buddhist Nirvana, p. 34, 

^ dlai/a-vijfiana = Icxm-'gii-rna'm.-^ar-kes-j^a. 

^ Aga edition, I. 19 a. 1 — 5. 

^ In the Sutralaihkara, Sravaka-bhUmi, Bodhisattva-bliumi, &c. ^ 

^ hlja = sdmarthya. 
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es eternal^ quiescent, and unalterable, as the true essence of every 
living being and the source of all the virtuous qualities. Once, in 
hia Commentary,^ Aryasanga returns to his old conception of the 
element of the lineage of Buddhahood ^ as a force, governing the 
6 internal bases of cognition.^ This however refers only to the 
fundamental element taken in the aspect of Empirical Reality,^ as 
the Germ of Enlightenment which becomes developed.® 

We do not, however, exclude the possibility that Aryasanga 
could have written different works from different points of view, 
without changing his main standpoint. We know that such a practice 
was familiar to the Indian scholars belonging to diverse philosophical 
systems, as for instance Vacaspatimisra who has written works from 
the Nay^yika, Yoga, and Vedanta standpoint. The great Tibetan 
writers, as Tsoii-kha-pa, &c., have likewise composed their Commentaries 
in accordance with the texts explained by them; so we have works 
expressing the Madhyamika-Prasangika, Madhyaraika-Svatantrika,. 
Yogacara, Sautrantika and Vaibhasika (on the Abhidharmakosa) 
standpoint, all having been written by one author. 

III. The different Theories regarding the Fundamental 
Element or Germ of Enlightenment. 

Thus, as we see, the main subject-matter of the Uttaratantra 
and the Commentary thereon is the teaching of the fundamental 
element® of the Absolute, otherwise called the Essence of the Buddha 
or the element of his lineage {gotra). Before we begin an investigation 
of this subject in accordance with the most developed Madhyamika 
conception of it, we must give a brief account of the theories of 
other Buddhist schools concerning it likewise. In the celebrated 
Commentary of Tsoft-kha*pa on the Abliisamayalamkaraj called Gser- 
phreu, as well as in the manual on the same work by the Grand 


' Cf. p. 200. ® gotra = Hgs, 

/ aamvrtya =; kun-‘rdzQh-tu. 
dhatu — hhama. 


^ ^ja^-dyatana = skye^mclied-drug. 
® paHgm^ta or iamuddnlta-gotra, 

’ yig-cha. 
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Lama Jam-yan-zad-pa ^ we possess a thorough analysis of the teaching 
about dhatu or gotra from the standpoint of the 4 principal Buddhist 
schools. It is on the basis of these 2 Tibetan works that we now 
make an attempt to give a systematical review of the dijBferent theories 
concerning the element of the saintly lineage. We shall strictly follow 
the order in which the subject is investigated by the Tibetan 
Commentaries. First comes the standpoint of the Hinayanistic schools, 
the Vaibhasikas and Sautrantikas, then that of the Yogacaras, and, 
finally, the theory of the Madhyamikas, or that which is contained 
in the TJttaratantra and Ahhisamagalamkara. 

a) The Term gotra and its Interpretation in Hlnayana. 

In the Vinaya and Abhidharma the term gotra is to be found 
in the sense of a special element which is regarded as the principal 
factor for the attainment of Arhatship, or otherwise, as that element 
which forms, so to say, the essential nature or character of a Saint. ^ 
Among the psychical elements,^ there are 3, viz. absence of desire,^ 
absence of enmity,^ and absence of infatuation^ which are called 
the 3 principal roots of virtue.'^ Of these three, the element of 
absence of desire is that which represents the essential character of 
the Saint and the element conducive to Salvation.^ This element 
manifests itself in the contentment with every kind of clothing, food, 
dwelling, and couch, however poor and bad they might be,^ and in 
a feeling of satisfaction with the practice of profound meditation 
and the removal of the defiling elements,^® which likewise shows the 
Saint's aversion to all worldly matters* The first three characteristics 

^ Pliar-pliyin-skabs-brg-yad-ka, Chilutai (Dg’ah-ldan-dar-rg'jas-glin) Monastery 
block-print edition. 

^ drya-pudgala. ^ oaitta = sems-byuii, 

^ alohha^chags-med-jya. ® advesa = ie-sdan^med'-pa. 

® amo?ia = gti-mug-med-pa, kuSala-mUldni^ dge-i'tsa-gsum. 

® Cf. Bii-ton’s Lun-gi-sne-ma, Aga edition 203. a. 4. 

® Gser-phren I. 242 b. 2. (as a quotation from the Vinaya) and Skabs-brgyad- 
ka I. 232 b. 5. 

Gser. I. 242 b. 3. and Skabs. I. 232 b. 5 — 6. 


Acta orientalia. IX. 
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refer to the nature of the Saint as securing the Path toward Salvation; 
whereas the fourth represents the essence of the SainPs activity on 
the Path.^ Moreover; the element of absence of desire, as manifesting 
itself in the contentment with every kind of clothing, food, &c. is to 
be viewed as an antidote against every kind of attachment regarding 
one’s property5 being taken in the aspect of the satisfaction with 
the removal of defilement it is that which puts an end to every 
kind of consideration of “Ego’’ and “Mine.’’^ Consequently, as 
the element of absence of desire represents such an important, 
predominant factor for the attainment of Salvation and the annihilation ^ 
of all worldly elements, it is the gotra^ the fundamental element of 
the saintly lineage.^ 

Such is the conception o£ the gotra according to the Vaibhasika 
school. The standpoint of the other branch of the Hinayanists, that 
of the Sautrantikas is quite different. This school admits the existence 
of a special force ^ governing the element of consciousness. It belongs 
to the so-called- “ pure forces ” ^ and gives origination to the pure 
transcendental wisdom^ of the Saint at the time of final Enlightenment. 
This force represents the fundamental element, the gotra of the 
Saint,® and is regarded as existing from the outset in every living 
being. According to the Sautrantikas this force can be annihilated 
and the attainment of Enlightenment made impossible, this being the 
QSLse with an individual in whom the roots of virtue are prevented 
to grow.® As we shall see further on, this point of view forms 
a link between the Hinayauistic and the Mahay anistic conceptions 

^ Gser. I. 242 b. 3 — 4, 

* Gser. I. 242 b. 4—5. Both these aspects of the element of saintly lineage 
are mentioned in the Abhidharinako^a \l. 7, 8, Tsugol Monastery edition 85b. 5— 86a. 2. 

® mrodha-=^ligog~pa. * Abhidharmakoia-bha^ya, Aga edition. 

5 blja~sdmarthya, 

mprayiikta-$ai)iskd7*a = Idan-'min-h.du'-hycd, 

^ andsrava-jfidna = zag-mcd-ye-Scs, 

8 Skabs-brgyad-ka I. 233 a. 1. and 238 b. 1, as a quotation from Ya^omitra’s 
Abhidharmakosa-vyakbya. 

^ samucckinna-ku4ala-mnla = dgc-halxi-rtsa-hadcuTi^tu-chad-pa, 
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of the gotrctj since the theory of the Yogacaras which is to be discussed 
presently, represents only a more developed form of the Sautrantika 
standpoint. 

b) The Yogacara Theories concerning dhatu or gotra. 

Before we begin an investigation of the ^o/ra as viewed by 
the Yogacaras it is necesssary, in short, to point to the principal 
subdivisions of this school. The elder branch are the Yogacaras 
or Vijnanavadins basing upon Scripture,^ the school of Aryasanga 
and Vasubandhu. They maintain the theory of the store-consciousness^ 
containing, so to say, the seeds of all the elements constituting 
a personality.^ The other subdivision is that of tlie Logician Vijnanava- 
dins,"^ the younger school founded by Dignaga. This branch of the 
Yogacaras does not admit the existence of the store-consciousness, 
the functions of which are according to this school divided among 
the six internal bases of cognition. 

In accordance with these 2 varieties of the Yogacaras the 
conception of the gotra differs in some points, being, in regard of 
the main one, essentially the same. Those who maintain the theory 
of the store-consciousness define the ^ gotra ” as a force which 
goveims^ this store-consciousness and which brings about the origination 
of pure transcendental knowledge, the removal of the defiling agencies 
and the transformation^ of all the elements constituting a personality 
into component parts of the 3 Bodies of the Buddha. With the 
logicians it is respectively a force governing the internal bases of 
cognition, its functions being exactly the same as those maintained 


^ Tib. liin-gi-rjes-tibrans-sems-tsam-pa = agama-anus2rino vjjnEuavadinali. 

dlaya-vijndna ^ Jcun-yki-i-nani-paj^-SeS'pa. 

^ It is interesting to note that in the Lamaist schools it is maintained that 
the YogScSras hold the store-consciousness to be gan-zag-rdzas-yod-pa — dravya-sat- 
pudgala i. e. “ the real personality ” (!). 

^ rigs-pahi-rjes-hbrahs-sems^tsam-pa — nyaya-anusarino vijnSnavadinali. 

^ Lit. “ stands above ” [kuu’giilii-sten’du ^ dlayas-ya upari). 

® pardvrtti yofts-su-gyur-pcu. 


7 * 
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by tlie elder school. The gotra is regarded by both the subdivisions 
of the Yogacara school as manifesting itself in 2 aspects, viz. the 
fundamental, existing in every living being from the outset, and that 
which undergoes the process of development.^ Thus, the stand- 
point of the YogaeUras regarding the very essence of the gotra 
itself agrees with that of the Santrantikas. It is held to be a pure 
force and an active^ mutable element. This active character is very 
pregnantly expressed in the Gudhartha^ where it is said that the 
Absolute Reality^ manifests itself in 2 forms, viz. the active and 
the immutable.^ The first of these forms has again 2 varieties, — the 
pure Transcendental Wisdom of the Buddha® and the seed, the 
germ of this Transcendental Wisdom.’^ This seed is the gotra^ the 
fundamental element and the original cause® of Enlightenment. It is, 
as lias been mentioned before, of 2 kinds, viz. the primordial and 
that which becomes developed. Remarkable is the theory of the 
Yogacaras regarding the metamorphose^ of the elements constituting 
the personality of an ordinary individual into component parts of 
the 3 Bodies of the Buddha at the time of final Enlightenment. 
This metamorphose is produced by the agency of the gotraj which 
is accordingly viewed as the force bringing about the transformation 
of the internal bases of cognition (and of the store-consciousness with 
the elder school) into the elements of Buddhahood. The process of 
transformation is viewed differently by the Yogacara authorities. In 
general, the 3 Bodies of the Buddha are put in correspondence with 
the 8 or the 6 kinds of consciousness which are: 1) the store- 
consciousness, 2) the intellect as the substratum of defiling forces, 


^ prukrtUtha and pi^^ripu^fa-gotra = ran-hzin-gnas-rigs and vgyas'ligyur-gyi-rigfi. 
^ fiathskrta = hdus-hyas, 

= Tib. l)ou-gsau, a commentary on the first chapter of the Mahayana-saihgraha 
T^. HDO. XVI. Quoted in Oser. I. 243 a. 3. 

^ parin^jmnna yom-gnih. s ^ rtag-pa. 

« A synonym of the Buddha’s Body of Absolute Wisdom {jiMna-dhai'ma-haya). 
Grser. I. «,43 <i. 4. ^ updduu(L'’huv(iijLCL = ^L€r-lB’n~gyi''vgyu, 

pararrUi. lo alaya-vijudna. 

Jd^ia-manaa - uon-ykh Is a synonym of mana-ayatana (No. 6). 
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and the 6 forms corresponding to the 6 internal bases of cognition, — 
the 5 forms of sensions consciousness and the mental.^ Candragomin^ 
says that some are of the opinion that the store-conscionsness becomes*^ 
transformed into the Cosmical Body^ of the Buddha, the intellect 
as the substratum of defiling forces — into the Body of Bliss, ^ and 
the 5 forms of sensuous consciousness^ — into the Apparitional Body.^ 
Otherwise, in correspondence with tlie 5 forms of the Divine 
Transcendental Wisdom of the Buddha, the transformation is to be 


viewed as follows: — 

The store-conscious- 

Becomes trans- 

The Cosmical Body 

ness 

formed into 

as the perfectly pure 

The intellect as the 

Becomes trans- 

Absolute ’ and the 

Ti'anscendental Wis- 
dom resembling a 
mirror.^ 

The Body of Bliss i.e. 

substratum of defiling 

formed into 

the Altruistic ® and the 

forces 


Discriminative Wis- 

The 5 forms of sen- 

Become trans- 

dom.^° 

The active AVisdom^^ 

suous consciousness 

formed into 

pursuing the welfare of 



living beings i.e. the 
Apparitional Body. 


According to those Yogacaras who do not accept the theory 
of the store-consciousness, — the 5 varieties of sensuous consciousness 

^ mano-vijfidna ^ yid-ki/i rnam-par-Ses-pa. ^ Quoted in Skabs L 239b. 1-4. 
^ dharina-kdya = chos-sicu. 

^ samhhoga-kdya = loiis-spyod-rdzogs-paJii-sku [lons'sku). 

® pa^ca-dvara-mj^dna — sgodnahi'rnam'Scs, 

® nirmdna-kdya = sprul-sku. 

dkarma-dhatu-vUuddhi = clios-dhyms^rnam’par-dag-pa. 

® adar^a-j^ana = me-loii-Ua-hzihi'ye-ws. 

^ samatd-jndna == mnam-nid’ye-4es. 

pratyamk^aij^a-jhdna — so'Sor’rtog~paJj,i~ye-'Scs. 

1 1 4 krtya-anu^thdna-jndna — hya-ha-sgruh palii-ye-hs. 
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become transformed into the Body of Bliss, and the mental conscious- 
ness— into the Apparitioual Eody.^ Thus we see the tendency of 
viewing the goira as a special element, an active, transforming 
principle. It cannot be regarded as identical with the store-conscious- 
ness or as included in the internal bases of cognition. It is a force 
“ standing above ” the store-consciousness, dominating it and bringing 
about the transformation of it into the pure Transcendental Wisdom 
of the Buddha. According to Aryasanga^s Mahayaua-saihgraha it is 
the seed of the Cosmical Body in a living being which can be of 
a high, intermediate, and low degree. It is, so to say, a counter- 
agent^ of the store-consciousness, inasmuch as it brings about its 
transformation.^ — It would be likewise incorrect to view the gotra 
as quite identical with all the 6 internal bases of cognition, as do 
some of the Tibetan authorities."* The gotra is a force governing 
these bases of cognition, and in such an aspect cannot be considered 
as equal to them, because its function, that of bringing about the 
transformation of the elements and the attainment of Buddhahood, is 
other than the functions of the sense-organs and the intellect. On 
the other hand it is not something totally different from the internal 
elements.^ Here we see that the standpoint of the Yogacaras is 
indefinite, resembling that of the Vntsiputriyas in regard of the 
pndgala ^ — the individual viewed as a separate reality. It is clear 
that if the Germ of Enlightenment, at the same time the fundamental 
essence of a personality, were viewed as a separate element, essentially 
differing from the internal bases of cognition, the Yogacaras would 
run the danger of admitting the existence of a special substance 
which, though mutable, could be viewed as the Ego, as something 
resembling an individual soul. This they try to avoid by stating 
that the internal elements which represent a substratum and the 


^ bkabs-brpyafl-ka, I, 239 a. 0 — b 1. “ prati^ak§ a ~ gnen-po. 

^ Crser. L 243 b. 1 — 2. Skabs-br^yad-ka, I. 234 a. 5. sqq. 

Gger. I. 244 b, 3—4, as a flotation from the Srayaka-bliUmi and ibid. 244 b. (> 
245 a. 1, as a quotation from Sagaramegba’s Bodhisattva-bhumi-vySikbyS (Tg. 
MDO. LV), 
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gotra whicb governs them are not to be viewed as quite different 
from each other. The 6 bases of cognition are not the gotra itself^ 
but they are neither something quite apart from it. 

In Hiiribhadra’s Ahhisamay alamhar aloha it is stated that the 
gotra as existing in every individual is beginningless and an outflow 
of the Absolute. The Yogacaras have the same opinion^ but they 
do not admit the gotra to be the Absolute itself; as Haribhadra does.^ 
Tson-kha~pa and Jam-yan-zad-pa ^ rightly remark that if the gotra 
is taken to be an active element; it is quite impossible to regard it 
as identical with the Absolute; which is immutable. Moreover; as 
the Yogacaras maintain the annihilation of the force of the gotra 
with the Hinayanist at the time of final Nirvana^ and with one in 
whom all the roots of virtue have perished; the gotra cannot be 
viewed as the Absolute; which is eternal and indestructible. That 
the gotra is derived from the Absolute means according to the 
Yogacaras that it exists from the outset; forming an inherent property 
of the stream of elements^ constituting a personality. Neither in its 
fundamental; nor in its thriving state; it ever loses the character 
of a torce; an active element. 

As regards the principal varieties of the gotra as viewed by 
the YogacaraS; these are held to be three in correspondence with 
the 3 Vehicles; — of the ^ravakaS; Pratyekabuddhas and Bodhisattvas,^ 
with the activity of these 3 different kinds of Saints and the forms 
of Enliglitenment attained by them.^ These 3 forms are held to be 


^ MS. Minaev, 59 a. 4 — anadi-kala-aydta^dharmatd-pratilahdham. 

Ibid. 59 b. 2. — dharma-dhatur goti^am* 

3 Gser. I. 234 b. 5—6 and Skabs 1. 234 b. 5. 

■* aamtana^rgyud. — This concerns the majority of the Yog’Scliras. There are 
however followers of this system who ag:ree with the MSdhyamikas in the opinion 
that the gotra is identical with the Absolute. Such is the standpoint of Eatnakara- 
^anti, the author of the Commentary on the Abhisamayalaiiikara en regard Panca- 
vimsatisShasrika called Suddhimatl (Tg. MDO. IX). 

" Cf. Vasubandhu on Sutralaihkara III. 2. — asti ydna-traye gotra-hhedah* 

® Ibid. — ^hala^hhedaS co^ palabky ate hma^madhya'-vUiata hodhayal^ so^ ntai^eiia 
gotra-hkedam na sydt; hlja-anwUpat'oUt phalaaya. 
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essentially different and not^ as with the Madhyamikas who maintain 
the theory of the Unique Vehicle/ as having one ultimate result 
which is the Supreme Enlightenment of the Buddha. 


IV. 

c) The Standpoint of the Madhyamikas. The Teaching of the 
Element of Buddhahood according to the Uttaratantra. 

The central point of this most developed theory is the teaching 
that the fundamental element of Buddhahood; the Essence of the 
Buddha^ in a living being represents an eternal; immutable^ element; 
which is identical with the monistic Absolute and is unique and 
undifferentiated in everything that lives. This is the main standpoint 
of the Uttaratantra. It is expressed likewise in the Abhisamayalam- 
kara^^ in Haribhadra's Commentary thereon and in numerous other 
works. The definition of the Germ or the Essence of the Buddha 
given by Jam-yafi-i^ad-pa in his manual® is as follows: — It is the 
Absolute® (as the true essence of every living being) which at the 
time of final Enlightenment becomes the Body of Absolute Existence*^ 
of the Buddha. In the Commentary of Tson-kha-pa we have numerous 
quotations which especially point to the eternal immutable nature of 
the fundamental element. The most pregnant of these is that of the 
Ratnakuta:^ — That in which there is absolutely nothing caused and 
conditioned® is (the element) which is eteimal and immutable. This 
element is that of the saintly lineage;^® it has a resemblance with 
space; being unique and undifferentiated. It is the true essence of 
all the elements; is uniform and eternal.^®— As we have frequently 
stated above; it is considered to exist in all the living beings without 

^ eka-ydna. Cf. below. ^ tatlidgata~garhKa = de~hiiin~gScgs~ 2 )al},i~snin-po. 

^ asa7hs'kt'ta = lidus-ma-hyas. ^ I. 39. 

® Skabs-brgyad-ka I. 240 a. 1. ® dharma’-dhatu — clios-kyi-dbyins. 

7 stahhii'ca-lcdya^ 7\o-ho-nid’-8ku. » Quoted Gser-phren, I. 24Gb. 4—5. 

® samskrta ^ ^dus-hyas. lo gotra — rigs. 

tathata^de-lzin-nid. 12 Lit. “of one taste” (eka-rasa ro-gcig-ya), 
nitya~rtag-pa. 
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exception and forms the true essence, the background of all the 
elements constituting a personality.^ At the same time it is con- 
sidered to be of a pure spiritual nature^ and as the element of the 
spirit of the Buddha. Only it, and nothing else, is real and persistent 
in an individual; it is beginningless and knows no end. In its essence 
it does not differ from the Cosmical Body of the Buddha, 'which is 
accordingly characterized as pervading everything that exists.^ All 
the other elements constituting a personality as classified into the 
5 groups,^ the 12 bases of cognition,^ and the 18 component 
elements of an individual as well as the defiling agencies ^ and 
the Biotic Force® which produce them are regarded as totally unreal 
by themselves, and called forth by the force of illusion.^ They are 
always spoken of as the occasional, the accidental defiling elements^® 
which cannot affect or alter the element of the Absolute. The latter, 
as we have it with every individual, excepting the Buddha, is 
represented as concealed under the coverings of this accidental defile- 
ment, but by no means damaged by it. The whole process of the 
liberation of the Absolute Essence from the worldly elements which 
ends with the attainment of Buddhahood, that is to say the Path 
of a Saint, is to be viewed as an uninterrupted practice of mind- 
concentration upon the non-substantiality of the elements. Through 
this concentration, the illusion of the reality of the separate entities 
disappears, the desires, &c. in regard of the worldly objects cease 
to exist, and the Biotic Force called forth by these desires can no 
more exercise its activity. Consequently, the origination of new 


1 Skabs. I. 238 a. 4. 

2 cUtasmhhdm = sems-kyi-ran-hHn* 

^ Cf. the quotation of Jiianagarbha’s Satya-dvaya-vibbanga and Commentary 
in Skabs. VIII. 22 b. ^.— chos thaijis-cad-lcyi lus-ni l^gvo-ha-thams-cad dc-hzm-giegs- 
paM iio-hodas mid^dalyhalii-pliyir == sarva-dhai'mdijtdm kdya^j savca-jagatas tathdgaia- 
svahhciva-anatih^amaL Cf. also Sutralamkara IX. 15. — yathdmharam savoagaiaih . . . 
^ skandha—plmii-po. ® dyatana = skye-inched. 

^ dhatu = kharaa. Mesa " non-mons. 

® karma ~laa, ® amdyd-^vtdaand^ ma-rig-palii-hag-chags, 

dgant 2 ika-mala ^ glo-hur-gyi-dH-ma. 
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groups of elements is made impossible^ the remaining are gradually 
annihilated and the element of Buddhahood is delivered. This re- 
presents the attainment of the real^ the true NirvEna. Now^ in the 
process of purification the element of Buddhahood remains essentially 
the same; its final metamorphose represents nothing but the removal 
of the occasional defiling elements. We see that Aryasanga in his 
last work has come to a fully monistic and pantheistic conception. 
The statement that the fundamental element of a living being and 
the Cosmical Body of the Buddha are the same^ there being a 
difference only in the names,” is a very pregnant expression of 
his standpoint. Another remarkable passage concerns the properties 
of the Buddha. It is said that these properties represent the 
attributes of the Absolute Essence as it is with’ the Buddha. But, 
as we read immediately after, this Essence is unique and indivisible 
with everything that lives. The difference is thus caused only by 
the presence of the defiling elements. But these have only an 
Empirical, a surface reality; they are not something which is to be 
really rejected. Absolutely real, eternal, and unalterable is only the 
element of Buddhahood. 

This pantheist theory of the Uttaratantra and its development 
in the KEla-cakra Doctrine were adopted by the famous Tibetan 
Lama Dolbopa-seirab-gyal-tshan (1292—1391), the founder of the 
Jo-naft-pa sect, who interpreted them in a still more extreme way. 
TsoA-kha-pa and his school rightly saw in this Doctrine a contra- 
diction with the main principles of Buddhism. We find, accordingly, 
in their works an attempt to modify it. They accuse the Jo-nan-pa 
with having wrongly interpreted the Uttaratantra and say: There 
are such who (like the Jo-nau-pa) maintain that the Supreme 
Buddha, endowed with the powei's and all the other attributes, exists 
in every living being from the outset. These do not in the least 
differ from the Brahmanists,^ who adhere to the conception of a 


* Dar. 12 b. 6— 13 a. 1. 

* tirthlka = mu'stegs-pa. 
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Supreme God^ existing eternally. — In Gyal-tshaVs Commentary^ we 
find a discussion on the subject that the element of Buddhahood in 
a living being and the Cosmical Body of the Buddha cannot be 
regarded as completely identical. We have likewise many other 
passages in which the student is warned from confounding the 
teaching of the TJttaratantra witli the Brahmanical systems.— In 
spite of all this it is quite clear that the Uttaratanfra contains a 
full-blown pantheistic theory; the teaching of an eternal Buddha 
whose miraculous activity free from effort ^ manifests itself in every- 
thing that existS; and of the unique eternal element of Buddhahood 
or of the saintly lineage. 

It has been stated above that; according to the Yogacara point 
•of vieW; the element of the lineage appears in two varieties; viz. as 
the primordial^ and as that which becomes developed.*'^ In the 
Uttaratantra we have likewise these 2 varieties; with the difference 
that the primordial represents; as we know, the eternal and immutable 
element of tbe Absolute. The Germ of Enlightenment which becomes 
developed is in its turn regarded as the reflection; the counterpart 
-of the main aspect in tbe Phenomenal World. Accordingly; in the 
Tathagata-garhha-sUtraj containing the 9 examples on the Essence 
of Buddhahood; the primordial element is characterized as resembling 
gold which always remains unalterable; and the Germ wliich becomes 
developed is compared with a real seed which brings fruit. 

We must now mention another characteristic feature of the 
teaching about the element of the lineage as we have it in the 
Uttaratantra. This is the standpoint that, owing to the eternal character 
of this element; it can never be annihilated in a living being. This 
means that every living being has the chance of attaining Salvation. 
Moreover as the fundamental element is unique and undifferentiated 


^ ihyara = dhar'i-phyug. 

2 Dar. 12 b. 2. sqq, 

^ andhlioga ~ Ihun-gyis-gruh-jpa, 

^ pralcrti-stha-gotra = ran-biin-gnas-riga. 
° pariptLsta^gotra = vgyas-hgyur-gyi-Hgs. 
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in everything that lives^ and as it is the Essence of the Buddha/ the 
ultimate result of its pux-ification from defilement can be only one^ — 
the attainment of Buddhahood. In accordance with this point of 
view it is maintained that the true Nirvana is only that of the 
Buddha.^ As concerns the Nirvana of the Hinayanist SaintS; — the 
^ravakas and PratyekabuddhaS; it is considered to be a state of 
temporary pacification after the removal of the Obscuration of Moral 
Defilement/ The Hinayanist Saint may abide for many seons in a 
state of perpetual trance in the so-called UnafiPected Sphere/ having 
a spiritual^ non-physical existence/ He is however at length aroused 
from this state by the grace of a Buddha^ whereupon he enters the 
Mahayanistic Path that ends with his attainment of Buddhahood/ 
Thus the varieties of the element of saintly lineage and the different 
results of its purification are to be viewed as conventional and 
temporary. 

In close connexion with the theory of the Essence of the Buddha^ 
the Uttaratantra gives us the teaching about the Cosmical Body^ of 
the Buddha^ the attainment of which is the result of the saintly 
Path. At the time of the termination of the latter, all the defiling 
elements which had hitherto obscured the Essence of the Absolute 
are completely removed, the illusion of the Empirical World vanishes 
and there remains the full and uninterrupted intuition of the unique 
Absolute with which the mind completely coalesces, there being no 
more a differentiation of subject and object and of separate entities. 

It is in such a sense that we have to understand the quotation from 
Scripture in the Vydhhyd that “ the cessation, the negation of 
Phenomenal Existence^ is the Cosmical Body of the Buddha.” The 

^ tathagata-garhha, 

^ Uttaratantra, I, verse 83 . 

non-mo (nou-sgrih), 

^ andsram-dhdtu ~ i:ag-med-hgi-d hying. 

® manomaga-lcaya = yid-Jcyz-ran-hHn-gyi-liis. 

^ This is the theory of the “ Unique Vehicle ” {eha-yana). 

" dharma-Mya ~ chos-sku. 

* nii’odha-safya hgog-bden. 
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Ultimate Substance now viewed as the true Essence of the Buddha 
and his properties is called the Cosmical Body, or more precisely, 
the Body of Absolute Existence.^ 

The unique undifferentiated character of Buddhahood from the 
standpoint of Ultimate Keality is very pregnantly expressed in the 
woi'ks of Maitreya-Asanga and elsewhere. So we have in the Sutra- 
laiiikara IX. 4. the statement that all the elements of existence are 
identical with Buddhahood, since the Absolute is one undifferentiated 
whole; there exists no element whatever as a separate, differentiated 
reality. In the same work (IX. 62 and Comm.) it is said that the 
Body of Absolute Existence is one and the same with all the Buddhas, 
being an undifferentiated whole. ^ And IX. 77. we have: — The 
Buddhas cannot be viewed as a unity from the standpoint of their 
preyious bodily existence, their accumulations of merit, &c. But in 
the immaculate plane of Absolute existence they do not represent a 
plurality since the Cosmical Body is nnique and undifferentiated.^ 
In the Jndna-aloJca-alcmkara-sutra^ it is said that the Supreme 
Buddha represents the Ultimate Limit in the aspect of which all 
the elements are equal and uniform and do not appear (as separate 
entities).^ He is always the same, free from constructive thought'^ 
and differentiation. Here in the Uttaratantra this Ultimate Cosmical 
Body of the Buddha is spoken of as endowed with the four absolute 
transcendental properties of Purity, Bliss, Eternity, and of being the 
Ultimate Essence of all the elements (parcmdtman).^ 


^ s'oahha’oa’’haya — oio-ho-nidslcu. The active reflex of it is the Body of Ab- 
solute Wisdom {j^dna-kaya). 

^ sai'vadharmds ca huddhatvam tathatdya ahhimiatvdt tadvihcddhi-prablia- 
mtatvdc ca huddliatx>asya, na ca kahid dharino^sti parikalpitena dliarma~mabJimena» 
® svdbhdvikah (kciyali,) sar'ca-buddhandm samo nirvUi^tatayd. 

^ haliutvam api nd^yate huddhanaih dharina-kctyasya abhedad andsvave dhdtau, 
^ Kg. MDO. III. 289 b. 6—7. 

° This refers evidently to the teaching that all elements are for ever merged 
in Nirvaiia (prakrti-pai'inirvirtta). 

<iiikalpa — rnam’-pav-rtog'-ya. 

^ Tib, dam-pal^i-hday. 
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Such is the Buddha in the aspect of the Absolute, called the 
true Ultimate Refuge. But, as we read in the Sutralamkdra, the 
accumulation of merit of the Buddha in the Empirical World cannot 
remain fruitless. This his activity is the moral Biotic Force ^ which 
must produce ultimately the highest and most blissful mundane 
existence. Moreover the Buddha has a double outlook facing both 
the Absolute® and the Empirical Reality^ and has for his chief aim 
the salvation of other living beings. It is owing to these motives 
that the Buddha manifests himself in the Empirical World in his 
corporeal forms, ^ viz. the Body of Bliss, ^ eternally abiding in the 
region Akanistha and in the numerous Apparitional Bodies® which 
are its emanations, and are working for the weal of all living beings as 
long as the world exists. But in the aspect of the Absolute these 
corporeal forms are mere reflections and have no real essence of 
their own. 

These are, in short, the main ideas expressed in the Uttaratantra, 
Their detailed exposition is contained in the translation which is 
now to follow. The paragraphs in the Commentaries of Tsori-kha- 
pa and Jam-yah-iad-pa concerning the teaching of gotra or dhatu 
with the different Buddhist schools will be translated separately and 
form an appendix to the present work. In the translation the greatest 
care has been bestowed on a faithful rendering of all technical terms 
of which the work is full. This has been made in accordance with 
the method adopted by Prof. Stcherbatsky. Not a single term is left 
without translation, but in order to facilitate control, the original 
term (Sanscrit and Tibetan) is always given in the note. 

It now remains for me to express my gratitude to my revered 
teacher Prof. Th. Stchei'batsky at whose instigation and with whose 
help this work has been carried out and has assumed its present 
form, and to Prof. Sten Konow owing to whose kind attention it is 
now published. My deepest thanks are likewise due to the Khambo 


^ karma == las. 

® sa’Avorti ~ kun-rdzob. 
* samhhoga-kaya. 


^ pa7*mcirtha== don-dam-pa. 
* rTipa-kaya = gzngs-sku^ 

® nh'mdVi.a-kaya. 
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(Mkhan-po) Lama Agvan (Nag-dban) Dorjeev who took such a keen 
interest in my Buddhist studies in Transbaikalia and has greatly 
furthered them, to the Abbot of the Chilutai^ Monastery, Lha-ram- 
pa ^ Dondub Buddhayin with whom I undertook a systematical study 
of the Uttaratantra and Vydkhya (July-August 1929), and to my 
friends the Lamas Galdan Jamsaranu and Gyamtsho Gomboyin who 
have supplied me with many valuable instructions. 


The Sublime Science 
of the Great Vehicle to Salvation. 

I. The Contents of the Work. 

1. The Buddha, the Doctrine, the Congregation, 

The Germ (of Buddhahood), Supreme Enlightenment, 

The attributes of the Buddha and last of all his acts, — 

These are the seven adamantine topics, 

In which the compass of this treatise can be summarized.^ 

^ Dgah-ldan-'dar-rgyas-glin. 

2 The highest degree of learning in the Monasteries of Lhasa. 

® Cf, Dar. 6a. 3— 6b. 3. These 7 points appear in 2 aspects, namely from the 
standpoint of the Absolute {paramdrtha ^ don-dam^pa) and from that of Empirical 
Reality {samvrti — Icun-rdzob). The Buddha in the aspect of the Absolute is the 
Oosmical Body {dharma-kdya = cko3-$ku)f — the complement of purity and wisdom 
(prahdria-jndna-sampatti == spam-pa dan yc-Ses phun-sum-tshoys-pa). The Buddha 
from the Empirical Standpoint is the corporeal form {rupa‘kdya = gzugs-sku). The 
Doctrine from the standpoint of the Absolute represents the Extinction (of Phenomenal 
Life nirodha = l}gog-pa) and the Path {mdrga = lam) of the Mahayanist Saint. As 
to the Doctrine viewed empirically, it will be the collection of sermons {prayiacana — 
gsuii-rah). The Congregation from the Ultimate Standpoint represents the elements 
of Wisdom and final Deliverance with the Mahayanist Saint, The Congregation 
viewed empirically is the assembly of the Saints of the Great Vehicle. 

The fundamental element (or Germ , — dhatu ^ Jehams) from the point of view 
of Ultimate Reality is the Absolute Essence {tathatd === de-hHn-fdd) forming the 
background of the consciousness of the living beings, the Absolute itself, only 
obscured by defiling elements {d'oarai^a = sgrih-pa). The same element viewed 
empirically is a force which governs the spirit of the living beings and makes 
possible the origination of the saintly (Lokottara^ lyjig-rten-las-hdas’pa) elements. 
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The Explanation of the Verse by Aryasanga. 

The subject that is to be cognized^ has a resemblance with a 
diamond; and the (words that demonstrate it)^ may be compared 
with diamond-mineS; since they represent the receptacles (of this 
subject). The subject which is accessible (only) to the inward conviction 
(or introspection) of the Saint and is of an inexpressible; unutterable 
character; resembles a diamond (that is hard and unpenetrable); since 
it cannot be “ pierced by the (ordinary) knowledge; which is a 
result of study and investigation.^ [2 a.] The words which express 
this subject and afford a means for its cognition are spoken of as 
the (diamond)-mineS; since they represent a foundation for this 
(cognition). Thus the unpenetrable character (of the subject) and 
the nature of the wordS; as being a support of it; let us know the 
former as a diamond and the latter as its repository. NoW; of what 
kind is the subject and of what kind are the words (expressing it)? 
(Answer); — The subject consists of the 7 points that are to be 
cognized. These are as follows: — 1) the Buddha; 2) the Doctrine; 


Enlightenment {hodhi — hya'h-chuh) viewed sub specie aeternitatia is the 
•Cosmical Body, and, taken empirically, represents the corporeal forms of the Buddha 
(the Body of Bliss — samhhoga-kdya = lons-slm and the Apparitional Body — nirmdna- 
kdya=^ sjgml-shu). The difference between this subject and the first which is Buddlia- 
hood, is that here Enlightenment is viewed as something to be attained (by the 
person proceeding) on the Path himself, whereas before it has been taken from the 
standpoint of the element already attained by another personality. The attributes 
of the Buddha in the aspect of the Absolute are tlie 10 Powers {da^a-hala == 
stoha-hm) and the other distinctive features which are the result of the removal of 
the Obscurations. The attributes, being viewed empirically, are the 32 corporeal 
marks. The acts of the Buddha from the standpoint of Ultimate Reality represent 
the Wisdom acting in behalf of others [krtya'anii§^kana’jndna == hya-ha-sgruh-yaT}i~ 
ye-ha). Empirically they are contained in the collection of the Buddha’s sermons. 

^ Bar. 9a. 3. The sevenfold subject that is to ])e intuited, that is to say, 
revealed by introspection {pratydtma-vcdya == so’so-ran-gia-rig-yar-hya-ha) to the Saint. 

2 Ibid. 

^ srutimayi prajfid tho8-pa4as-hyimi-haT}i-^ea-rah and cintdmayi prajnd — bsam- 

pa-las~hy?in-balti*^es-'7'ab. 
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3) the Congregation, 4) the Fundamental Germ (of Buddhahood)/ 
5) Enlightenment, 6) the attributes, and 7) the acts (of the Buddha). 
[2 b.] The words are those by means of which these 7 topics are 
demonstrated and made clear. 

A detailed exposition of the (7) adamantine subjects is contained 
in the Sutras.^ It is said there as follows: — 0 Ananda, the (real)^ 
Buddha is indemonstrable. He cannot be seen by the eye. 0 Ananda, 
the (true) Doctrine^ is unutterable,^ It cannot be heard by the ear. 
0 Ananda, the (true) Congregation is of an immutable character. It 
cannot be worsliipped, neither by body nor mind. Such are the 
(first) 3 adamantine topics as we have them in ■ the Adliydsaya- 
jyarivarta.^ 

It is said further on:~-0 Sariputra, this topin'^ is the object^ 
that is the sphere® of the Buddha (alone). 0 Sariputra, all the 


^ Cf. Dar. 6b. 6 — 7a. 4. If there were no fundamental Germ perfectly pure 
by itself, the purification from the casual [agantuha — glo-hur-ha) defiling forces would 
be impossible. Thus this Germ is put forth as the necessary condition for the attainment 
of Enlightenment, and is metaphorically spoken of as the natural cause {upadana- 
kava7it.a^ner-len~gyi'-rgyu) of the latter. It is not however a real producing cause, 
since it is an eternal, immutable {asam8lcrta===l^dus-ma-hyaa). (The Germ) 

which becomes developped {jgavi]yusta^rgya3-l).gyur or samudanita — yan-dag~jpar- 
hsgrub-pa) is to be regarded as the actual producing cause. As concerns the cooperating 
causes and conditions, these are Enlightenment as attained by another individual 
with the corresponding attributes and acts. On the basis of the teaching delivered 
by another who has attained Supreme Enlightenment, it is possible to purify one’s 
own stream of elements [samtuna ^ 7'gyud) from defilement. 

2 Stbira-adhyHsaya-parivarta, Kg. MDO. XIX 172b. 2 — 3. 

^ Oar. 10 b. 4. The Buddha in the aspect of the Absolute, unreal as a separate 
-entity (differing from the unique Essence of the Cosmos) and free from all the 
additional defiling elements. He is inaccessible to empirical {'\iaiyavalidriha = tha- 
3fiad-pa) knowledge. 

^ The Doctrine viewed as Extinction and the Path. Cf. above. 

® Dar. 10 b. 5. It is unutterable in the sense of its not being an object of 
thought-construction (kalpand — rtog-pa) connected with speech. 

® Tib. Ihag-pahi-hsam-pa-hrian-paM-lchu, 

^ That is the Absolute as forming the fundamental germ of the living beings 
and mingled with defiling elements. Dar. 11a. 6. 

® visaya=^yid, ^ gocara — spyod-yul. 

Acta orientalia. IX. 


8 
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Sravakas as well as tlie Px^atyekabuddhas ai’e now unable to cognize^ 
perceive^ and investigate this subject by means of their own analytic 
wisdom; independently. If this be sO; what is there to say of the 
ordinary; woiddly beings.^ This however does not concern the 
cognition which is inspired by the faith in the Buddha. 0 ^ariputra; 
the Absolute Truth may be perceived (by the Sravaka and Pratyeka- 
buddha Saints) ^ as a result of their faith. 0 iSariputra; the Absolute 
(in its defiled form) ^ is a name^ of the fundamental element of the 
living beings. 0 Sariputra; this fundamental element of the living 
beings (partly purified)® is a name for the essence; the pith of 
Buddhahood.*^ 0 Sariputra; this pith of Buddhahood (being completely 
free from all defilement) is a name of the Cosmical Body.® Such 
do we know to be the fourth adamantine topic which is not 
subjected to augmentation and decrease as it is demonstrated in 
Scripture. 

(It is said further on): — 0 Lord; the perfect Supreme En- 
lightenment^ is a name for the essence of Nirvana.^® 0 Lord; the 
essence of Nirvana is a name for the Cosmical Body of the Buddha. 
Such is the 5th adamantine subject according to the ^n-mcda-siihhanada- 
sutra}'^ (It is said): — 0 I^Eriputra; of what kind is the Cosmical 


^ haXa = hyis-pa and ^pj'thagjana = so-so7ii’skye-ho» 

* Dar, 12 a. 3. — han-thos da'h raii’-saiis-rgyas Tijyhags-g^a-rna'nis-Jcyis &c. 

® Ibid. 12 a. 6. — The Ahsolnte mingled with defilement, when it is not in the 
least xjurified from the defiling elements. 

^ adhimcana ==; tshig-hla-dmgs, 

® Dar. 12 a. C — b. 1.^ — When it is to some extent purified from the defiling 
forces, but nevertheless still connected with some of them. 
tatluigata-gavhha == de-Mln-gSegs-paJj^i-snin-po, 

^ Dar. 12 b. 1. dri-ma mtha}f.^dag-gi8-dhm-jga^na = sahala-mala’-^iviJcta, 

® Ibid. 12 b. 2. Thus the Absolute when it is in a defiled state is termed 
the fundamental element of the living beings and the Essence of Buddhahood. On 
the other hand, when it is completely free from all defilement, it is called the 
Cosmical Body. 

® anuitara samyalcsamhodhih^ ~ yan-^dag’pa’i'-rdzogs^paii-hyan-chuh. 
nirmna-dhatu == mya-nan-^las-lidas-palj.i-dbyi'hs. 

Kg. DKON. VL 274 b. 5-~6. 
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Body of the Buddha? It is endowed with the attributes of the 
Buddha which are greater in number than the sands of the Ganges, 
the attributes which are inseparable (from the Essence of the Buddha)/ 
the distinctive features peculiar to the Wisdom (of the Buddha) who 
never becomes destitute of any of them. The 6th diamond subject is 
thus demonstrated as something which can neither increase, nor 
become diminished, (We have further on):^— 0 Manjusri, the 
Buddha does not search, nor does he reflect (about the character of 
the work to be done). However, he does act, and this his activity 
free from search and reflection manifests itself miraculously and 
without effort.^ Thus we have the 7th point as the manifestation 
of the Buddha^s attributes and of his Transcendental Wisdom [3 b,], 
directed toward the objects that are inaccessible to ordinary human 
knowledge. Thus, in short, these 7 adamantine topics are to be 
regarded as forming the contents, the " body ” of the whole of this 
work, since, to speak briefly, their elucidation has been the motive 
for the composition (of this treatise). 

The 7 Subjects according to the Dharanisvara-raja-pariprccha.^ 

2. Their essential character and mutual connexion 

Is, in gradual order, (shown) in the DharanUvara-raja-sutra. 

(The first) 3 topics are to he known from (its) introduction,^ 


^ Dar. 13 a, 6. The attributes of the Buddha, the 10 forces &c. are the qualities 
which are inseparable (from the Cosmical Body) as the colour and shine of a precious 
stone are inseparable from the latter itself. 

2 Cf. below. 

^ anahhogam == Uiun-ggis-gruh-pa7\ Dar. 13 h. 1—2, As every kind of exertion 
is, with the Buddha, pacified, he, in acting for the sake of other living beings, 
has no thought-construction as regards the essence of the work to be done, the 
agent and the object. Neither does he enter upon a close examination of the details. 

^ Tib. gzu7ia-lcyi-dha'h-x7liyug'Vgyal’^08’-^us-pciJii-mdo, Kg. MDO, XV. In the 
Kg. it is called the TathSgata-Mahakarunl-nirdesa-sutra. I have found out this 
sUtra with the help of Bu-ton’s index to the Kangyur, f. lG6b. 3, where we have 
both names. 

® niddna-jgari>oarta = glen-giilii-lelj,u. 

8 ^ 
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And the (remaining) 4 — from the analysis of the Buddha’s^ 
and the Bodhisattva’s ^ attributes. 

The elucidation of the partieular essence^ of these 7 subjects 
and their interconnexion is demonstrated in the Dliaramsvara-mja- 
sutra in the order (in which the subjects have just been desci’ibed). 
From the introductory chapter we come to know the first 3 subjects; 
then come the remaining 4 which are contained in the description 
of the various attributes peculiar to the Buddhas and the Bodhisattvas. 
We read as follows:^ — 

“ The Lord has attained the Perfect Supreme Enlightenment, — 
(the intuition) of all the elements in their unity.” ^ “He has duly 
demonstrated his Doctrine.” “ He has obtained the illimited power of 
converting the multitude of disciples.” — These 3 main aphorisms show 
us in gradual order the 3 Jewels ^ and the process of their origination.^ 
The remaining 4 subjects are demonstrated as having the character 
of causes and conditions conformable with this origination. On the 
8th Stage of the Bodhisattva the controlling power over all the 
elements® is attained. [4a.] Through this one comes to the highest 
essence of Enlightenment^^ and the full Illumination^ that is to say 


^ rgyahha =^jma. 

^ hlo-ldan ^ dhl7nat—{t\\Q Wise). 

® smlah^axia = raii^gi-mtshan^nid, 

^ Kg. MDO. XV. 142 a. 4-5. 

® Dar. 14b. 3 — 4. ‘‘as devoid of the charaetei* of real plurality.” 

^ Lit. “has duly swung the Wheel of the Doctrine.” 

’ ratna-traya = dkon-mchog-gsum. 

® According to the following passage and Dar. 8 a, 3 sqcp and 14 b. 6 sqq. 
the 3 last Stages of the Bodhisattva {acalu^mi-gyo-ha, sadhumati^legs-palii-Uo-groa 
and dhmma-meghd^ckos-hyi-apHn) contain the most proximate causes of the 3 Jewels. 
The Bodhisattva on the 8th Stage is called “ the Buddha in the conventional sense— 
aupacdriJco hitddliali = saus-7^gyas-htags-pa-pa;' inasmuch as he has obtained the 
controlling power over the elements. The 9t]i and 10th Stages, respectively, contain 
the proximate causes of the Jewel of the Doctrine and that of the Congregation. 
^ The 10 controlling powers— = dhan-hcxi. Cf. M, V. § 27. 
hodhi-manda == hyan-chuhdcyi-snin-po. According to Dar. 15 a. 4 hodhi- 
may da means here the Bodhi tree. 
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the intuition of the ultimate unity ^ of all the elements. He who 
abides on the 9th Stage of the Bodhisattva becomes endowed with 
the faculty of preaching the Highest of Doctrines.^ He comes to 
know the intellectual faculties of all the living beings,^ brings to 
the highest development all the faculties (that of faith and the rest), 
and becomes skilful as regards the annihilation of the continuance 
of the defiling forces^ in every living being. On account of this he 
who has attained Supreme Enlightenment can duly expound the 
Doctrine. (The Bodhisattva abiding) on the 10th Stage becomes 
consecrated^ as the successor to (the Buddha^s) religious kingdom 
and; immediately after; begins to perform the acts of the Buddha 
without effort and uninterruptedly. As a consequence, he who duly 
expounds the Doctrine has the illimited power of converting the 
circle of his disciples (who become members of the Congregation). 
It is said further on:® — “he who has the unlimited power of converting 
the assembly of disciples abides (after having brought about this 
conversion) in the company of the great Congregation of asceticS;’^ 
and so on up to — “ and in the company of an unmeasurable multitude 
of Bodhisattvas.’^ Being endowed with such merits”... &c. The 
indication (of the assembly of the ascetics andBodhisattvas)® respectively 
refers to the (power of) completely converting [4 b.] to the Enlighten- 


^ sar^na-clharma-samatd = chos-thams-cad-mnam’-pa-nid, 

2 Dar. 15 b. 1. — Tbroxigb the attainment of the 4 methods of Intense Pene- 
tration {pratisaihmd — so-so-yan-dag-pav-rig-pa. M. V. § 13). 

® Ibid. — The spiritual lineage of the living beings, their religious fervour, 
and different intellectual faculties. 

^ 'Odsand ~ hag-chags, 

® ahhisikta == dhan-hskur-ha. Cf. Nagarjuna’s Ratnavali Tg. MHO. XCIV. 
150 a. 8 — b. 1. hcu-pa ckos-kyi-spHn yin-te. dam-pa clios-hyi char hiheha'phijir. hyau- 
chuh-sems-dpal} sans-vgyas-kyi, l^.od-z&j-'-dag-gis dhau'hskuv’phyir. The 10th Stage is 
that of the Clouds of the Truth {dharma-meghd). It is (called) so, because the rain 
of the Highest Truth descends upon the saints, and the Bodhisattvas are consecrated 
with the liglit of the Buddha. 

® Kg. MDO. XV. 142 a. 6. 

^ Ibid. 142 b. 1—2 — 143 a. 1. 

« Dar. 15b. 6— 16a. 1. 
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ment of the 6rrivaka and that of the MahEyanist Saint^ which (power) 
forms an attribute of the Buddha. Then, comes a glorification of 
the virtues of the SrEvakas and the Bodhisattvas. After that the 
Sutra ^ relates how the Buddha^ on the basis of the highest forms 
of trance^ peculiar to him, has constructed a circular court-yard 
adorned with precious jewels, how the adherents of the Buddha 
assembled,^ how the Gods offered various sacrifices, and how the 
rain of glory descended (upon the Buddha). Here we have an 
indication of all the virtues of the Jewel of the Buddha in their 
variety. Then it is described how the great throne^ (for preaching) 
was erected, how sti'eams of light (ejected from the head of the 
Buddha) and how the various names of the divisions of the Doctrine^ 
and their qualities were made known. (This passage represents) a 
desczdption of the virtues of the Jewel of the Doctrine. Next we have 
an indication of the sphere of the Bodhisattva’s trance and of its 
power, and the praise of the Bodhisattva’s merits in various forms, 
the whole passage containing, accordingly, a description of the various 
attributes peculiar to the Jewel of the Congregation. Thereafter we 
Lave 1) a glorification ^ of the highest absolute virtues of the Buddha 
(by Dharanisvara-raja), after the latter had received the consecration 
of the light of the Buddha and had through this attained the intrepidity"^ 
and intelligence® peculiar to the eldest heirs to the Kingdom of the 
Highest Doctrine; this is followed by 2) an ascertainment [5 a. 1.] of 
the Highest MahayEnistic Doctrine and 3) the demonstration of the 
result of apprehending this Doctrine, namely the power of governing 
the elements.^ (These 3 points) respectively show ns the varieties 

1 Acc. to the Dar. the following passages render the contents of the Sutra 
condensed. The passage concerning the Buddha— Kg. MDO. XV. US a. 6. 

^ Tib. tiii-ne-lidzin-khyU'7iichog == aaTnadhi-r^ahha. 

^ Sic according to Aryasanga’s Commentary {lidus-xia)-^ tlie Dar. has hsdus-pa. 

^ Dar. 18 a. 1. the throne supported by lions— =- sen-gelii-hhvL 
dharma-jgar^aya — clios-kyi-imam-gram, Dar, 19 a. 2. 

' 'oaimradya = mi-hjigs-pa. « pratiWiana = spobs^pa, 

chos-kyi-dhan-phyug-dam-pa. Dar, 19 b. 4 — 5. — chos-hyi-dhan-xyhyug-ni chos 
thams-cad-la dbaii tboh-pafxQ. 
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of the highest virtues peculiar to each of the 3 Jewels. This forma 
the conclusion of the introductory chapter. 

The Germ of Buddhahood and the other 3 Subjects according 
to the Dharanl^vara-raja-pariprcchSi. 

Directly after we have a description of the 60 appliances^ (for 
the purification of the Gei*m of Buddhahood)^ the factors purifying 
(the essence of the Absolute mingled with defilement). Through this 
the character of the Germ of Buddhahood itself® is made clear^ for 
(the existence of) purifying factors is admissible^ if there exists 

an object which is in need of purification. Having in view this 
object;^ [iht Dasahlmmaha-sutra^) illustrates (the process of purification 
of the Germ) on the 10 Stages of the Bodhisattva by the comparison 
with the process of purifying grains of gold found in the sand. In 
this Sutra ^ the subject is discussed immediately after the description 
of the Buddha’s actS; (the Germ of Buddhahood) being compared 
with an impure stone of lapis-lazuli. (It is said as follows):® — 0 noble 
youth, take for instance a skilful jeweller who knows well the methods 
of polishing precious stones. He gets from a jewel-mine a stone, 
completely impure/ and, having washed it with acrid salt water, 
polishes it by wiping with a cloth made of hair. But he does not 
give up his task after having merely accomplished this. He then 
washes the stone with an acrid fluid of vitrioH and cleanses it with 


^ parikarman == yons-su-shyoiVha. 

^ Dar. 20 a. 2 — 3. The Germ of Buddhahood in the aspect of Empirical Reality 
and in its character of the Absolute as mingled with defiling elements. 

® Dar. 21b. 5—6. Having in view this object, that is the mind of the living 
beings and its essence — the Absolute mingled with defilement and in the beginning 
completely impure, which through the contemplation of the antidotes of defilement 
gradually becomes purified. 

Dar. 21 b. 5. 

® The DhSrani^vara-r^a-pariprccha. ® Kg. MDO. XY. 215 b. 1 — 7. 

^ Dar. 22 a. 3. thi’ougb mud and dust.” 

® Tib. zana-lcyi-hhxo-'ba. In the Dar. (22 a. 4.) we have ::as-lcyi-hliu-l)a which 
is explained as na-hhu^a. fluid from boiled fish.(?) 
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a woollen cloth. But even here his efforts do not cease. Having- 
washed again (the stone) with a medicinal fluid/ the jeweller completely 
purifies it with a very fine cloth [5 h.]. That which is thus purified 
and made completely free from all the stains is the precious essence 
of lapis-lazuli. 0 noble youth, in the same way the Buddha, having 
perceived the fundamental element of the living beings obscured by 
defilement, arouses aversion in those who love this worldly existence, 
by speaking so as to present before their minds the evanescence, ^ 
suffering, impersonality,^ and impurity (of the Phenomenal World). ^ 
In such a way he induces them to embrace the Doctrine and submit 
to the discipline of the (Hinayanist) Saint. But the Buddha does 
not give up his task with merely accomplishing this. He then speaks 
of Non-substantiality, Non-differentiation and Absence of Desire^ and 
through this causes to apprehend the true essence® of the Buddha. 
But the energy of the Buddha does not cease here. After that he 
expounds the Doctrine of the Irretrievable State and speaks of the 
perfect purity (that is the separate unreality) of subject, object and 
act/ and through this induces the different living beings to penetrate 
into the sphere of the Buddha.® It is said that those who have 


^ quicksilver. 

® anityatd = mi-rtag~pa-uicL 
^ nairdtmya — bdag-med-pa. 

* Acc. to Dar. 22 a. 6 sqq. this refers to the Hinayauists. The Buddha speaks 
of evanescence, that is of the momentary change peculiar to Phenomenal Existence, 
of the uneasiness accompanying perpetual origination, of the unreality of the in- 
dividual and of the Phenomenal World as a whole being like an impure pit. 

® Sunyata — s ton-pa- fiidj animitta ~ mtslLan-ma-med-pa and apra^ildta — smon- 
pa-mtd-pa. These are called the 3 Gates of Deliverance and represent the unreality 
of the elements from the standpoint of their essence, cause, and result. 

® Dar. 23 a. 3, “ The nature, the essential character of the Buddha which is 
the Absolute."” 

amivartika-dharma-cah^a^ pliyir-mi-ldQg-pahl-chos-kyi-lih'hor-lo. Dar. 24 b. 
1. “which prevents the origination of egoistic thoughts, that is the desire of at- 
taining Salvation merely for oneself without caring for other living beings.” 

^ trimai}dala-parUuddhi (or 'idhiddhi) = likhor-ysum-yo'iis-su-dag-pa, 

® Dar. 24 b. 3.—“ the cognition of Non-substantiality ” {4Unyata^stoii-pa-rdd), 
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entered (the Great Vehicle)^ and cognized the true essence of Buddha- 
hood become possessed of the highest merits. In regal'd of this Germ 
of the Buddha, the substance (of the living beings) which becomes 
purified, it has moreover been said: — 

Just as fine grains of gold, invisible among stones and sand. 
Come to be seen if they are duly purified, 

In the same way, in the world of living beings 
(The manifestation of) the Buddha (is perceived). 

Now, what are the 60 appliances, [6 a. 1.] the factors for 
purifying the Germ of the Buddha? They are as follows: — The 
4 Ornaments of the Bodhisattva,^ the 8 kinds of lustre^ illuminating 
his (Path), the 16 forms of the Bodhisattva^s Great Commiseration^ 
and his 32 acts.^ 

After this comes a description of the 16 forms of Great 
Commiseration,® the distinctive features of Supreme Enlightenment, 


^ Sic according to Dar. 24 b, 3 — 4. — thcg-pa-clien-po-la higs-par-gyur cin &c. 

^ Dar. 26 b. 3 — 4. “ the 3 Disciplines (adhUila-Hksa ~ tshul-khrims-kyi-^hslah- 
adhicitta-Sik^a == aems-kgi-Jjslah-pa and adhiprajnd-Hksa = hs-rahdcyi~hslah-pa) 
and power of memory {dhdvai^i = gzuns) by which the activity of the Bodhisattva 
is “ decorated.” 

^ Dar. 26 b. 4— 5. The 8 kinds of lustre which, being devoid of the darkness 
of ignorance, make clear the way (for the apprehension) of the Doctrine. They 
are: — 1) the Lustre of Memory, 2) that of Discrimination, 3) Intuition, 4) the 
Doctrine, 5) the Knowledge (of it), G) the Truth, 7) Supernatural Perception, and 
8) Highest Activity. 

^ Ibid, 26b. 5— 27a. 1. “consisting in the desire of removing the suffering 
of the living beings, with a view to the various false views, the 4 kinds of error, 
the consideration of Ego and Mine, tlie 5 Obscurations, attachment to the objects 
of the senses, the 5 kinds of pride, deviation from the Path of the Saint, dependence 
on others, wrath and sinful deeds, absence of the wisdom peculiar to a Saint, 
ignorance with regard to the profound doctrine of Causality, continuance of the 
force of Transcendental Illusion, non-deliverance from the burden of suffering, craft 
and deceit, and forfeiture of a blissful existence and Salvation.” 

® Cf. Appendix, 

® Dar. 27 b. 4—23 a. 2. Manifesting itself with a view to the living beings 
who do not understand the essence of the Great Enlightenment and its 16 distinc- 
tive features, which are: — the Absence of foundation, Absence of a definite place, 
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which elucidates the nature of the latter as the Illumination of the 
Buddha.^ Then the 10 Powers/ the 4 kinds of Intrepidity/ and 
the 18 Exclusive Attributes of the Buddha^ are demonstrated^ all 
his distinctive features being thus described. Thereupon ^ (the Sutra) 
speaks of the highest forms of the Buddha’s activity and thus makes 
clear the character of his 32 acts. In such a way the essentia] 
character of all the 7 adamantine subjects is made known by the 
Sutra in detail. 

The Connexion between the 7 Subjects. 

Now, what is the connexion between them? 

3. From the Buddha comes the Doctrine, from the Doctrine — the 
Congregation of the Saints, 

From the Congregation— the (desire of purifying) the Germ till 
the attainment of the quintessence of Wisdom. 

This Wisdom being attained, one comes to Supreme Enlightenment, 

Becomes endowed with it and the other attributes, through 
which one acts for the sake of all living beings.^ 

Finished the explanation of the connexion between (the parts 
of) the treatise. — 


Quiescence, perfect Pacification, immaculate (radiant) nature, absence of increase 
and. loss, absence of distinctive marks, impossibility of being an object of cognition, 
unity in the present, past and future, the incorporeal and immutable character, 
absence of differentiation and substratum, the fact of not being an object of corporeal 
or mental (receptive faculty), imperceptibility, absence of a definite aspect, non- 
substantiality, analogy to space, the fact of being the real subsWatum (of all things), 
absence of form, absence of defilement and of the causes of Phenomenal Life, 
purity, absence of every kind of Obscuration and of Passion. 

^ Ibid. 27 b. 3 — 4. — as pure by nature and devoid of every kind of addi- 
tional defilement. 

® dasa-hala == stoha-hcu M. Y. § 7. 

® catvdri mUdradi/dni. Ibid. § 8. 

^ aatadaSa a'GOiUca-dharmd}},, Cf. M. Y. § 9. 

^ Kg. KDO. XY. 185 a. G— 215 a. 2. 

" Dar, 28 b. 1— 29 a. G. 
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The Jewel of the Buddha. [6 b. 1.] 

Now we have to explain the meaning of the following verses. 
The living beings who are converted by the Buddha seek their refuge 
in him. Being full of that faith which is a natural outflow of their 
belief in the Cosmical Body of the Buddha/ they likewise seek their 
refuge in the Doctrine and the Congregation. Therefore, as the 
Buddha is the first (and principal refuge), we begin with the verse 
referring to him. — 

4. I bow before him, who has neither beginning, middle, nor end,^ 
Who is quiescent® and fully enlighted, (perceiving) his own 
(Cosmical) Essence of Buddhahood,^ 

Who, himself illuminated, shows to the ignorant 
The Path sure and free from danger, in order that they might 
• know (the Truth),® 

Who^ raising high the sword and the thunder-bolt of Mercy 
and Wisdom 

Cuts down the sprout of Phenomenal Life, 

And breaks the wall of Doubt surrounded 


^ Ibid. 29 b. 6 . c7ios-mcl-Icyi-ste saiis-rgyas-kyi choS’kyisJm-la daii-halii dad- 
%^a7ii rgyu-mthun-^al).idihras~hu (ninyanda-^hala) yin-palii-iphyir-ro. This passage is 
ail extract from the Srl-mllS-deyi-sinihanada-sutra. Kg. DKOK. VI. 275 b. 3 — 4. 

® Dar. 30 a. 4—5. The original purity of the Buddha. He represents the Ab- 
solute (jparamdrtha-aatya == don-dam-bden-pa)^ devoid of all plurality [sarva-pi'apanca- 
■anta-vinirmukta = sproa-pal^i-mthalytliams-cad'da'thhral-ha) and has no beginning, 
middle and end. 

^ The additional purity. The Buddha has brought to pacification all the 
defiling forces by means of their antidotes. Through this ho exercises his activity 
without any effort. 

^ Dar. 30 a. 6. The Buddha is fully enlightened as regards his own Essence, 
the Unity of the Cosmos devoid of all plurality. 

® Dar. 30 h. 2 — 3. The Commiseration of the Buddha. He shows the Path 
to the converts in order that the living beings, ignorant of the absolute and empi- 
rical character of the things cognizable, might come to know such. The Path is free 
from danger through its transcendental (lokottara == lijig-vten-lasd}das-pa) character 
and through the fact of its referring to the Irretrievable State. 
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By the dense thickets of the different heresies.^ — • 

Now, what is shown here? 

5. Immutable/ free from effort/ 

Incognizable from without/ 

Endowed with Wisdom, Love, and Power, ^ 

And pursuing a twofold aim — such is Buddhahood. 

This passage, in short, speaks of the Essence of Buddhahood,. 
as possessed of 8 distinctive features. What are these 8? (They are 
as follows): — 1) Immutability, 2) Action without effort, 3) The fact 
of being incognizable from without, 4) Wisdom, 5) Commiseration, 
6) Power, 7) The complement of the Buddha's own aim, and 8) The 
complement of the aim of othei's.^ 

6, Having by nature no beginning, 

Middle, nor end, (the Buddha) is immutable,^ 

^ Ibid. 30 b. 3—5. The power of the Bnddha. Having raised tlie sword of 
Commiseration and Wisdom lie cuts down the sprout of Phenomenal Existence as 
it is contained in the 12-niembered Causal Chain and, particularly, in its fourth 
member — that of the physical and mental elements {nama-rUx:>a == min-daiv gzuga). 
Raising high the thunder-bolt of Mercy and Wisdom, he breaks down the wall of 
doubt which is surrounded hy the dense thickets of the various false doctrines. 

® The character of the Cosmical Body as the primary substance in its original 
purity, -^the immutable Absolute. 

® andbhoga = Ihun^gyis-grub-pa, Bar. 31 a. 1. The additional purity of tlie 
Cosmical Body. It acts without effort through the perfect pacification of every 
kind of exertion. 

^ The Absolute Transcendental Wisdom. The Buddha cannot be cognized 
from yvithoTit (para-pi'aCgaya'-agami/a ===: gian-gyi-i'kyen-'gyis-rtogs-min-pa)^ being an ob- 
ject of the inward cognition of the Buddha himself. 

Dt*ir. 31 a. 2. The other attributes of the Buddha, his Wisdom in regard- 
of the Empirical World, his Commiseration and Power relate to the corporeal form. 
{rilpa'kdya = gzug,9slcu) of the Buddha, through which he acts for the sake of others. 

® svdHha-sampatti = ’i'CLn’gi-don-pliun'-m'iri'-tshogs-pa^ the Cosmical Body and' 
pardrtlia-saiiipatti — g^an-gyi-don'-plmnsum-tshogs-pa. the corporeal forms of the 
Buddha. 

^ asaihshrta ^ Ijdus-ma-hyas. Dar. 31b. 1—2, The original purity of the- 
Buddha s Cosmical Body, As it, essentially, has neither beginning, middle, nor end,, 
that is to say, is not liable to origination {jdti = skij(i~ha\ stability [sthiti = gnas- 
pa), aud destruction (vindSa = lijig-pa), wo call it an immutable element. 
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Being; in his Cosmical Essence; quiescent; 

He is spoken of as acting without effort.^ 

7. Being perceived through inward conviction^ 

He is incognizable from without; 

[7 a. 1.] He is (the personified) Wisdom as he knows himself in these 
3 formS;^ 

Commiseration, — as he shows the Path;^ 

8. And Power; since through Wisdom and Love 

Pie puts an end to Phenomenal Life and Defilement. 

In the first 3 (attributes) lies the aim of oneself; 

And in the latter 3 — the aim of others. 


Aryasanga on the Jewel of the Buddha. 

“ Immutable ” ^ we ‘ know to be the reverse of that which is 
caused or conditioned.® NoW; caused (or conditioned) is that with 
which origination; stability; and destruction are experienced.'^ The 
BaddhU;® being devoid of these (3 distinctive features) is eternal; 


1 Ibid. 31 b. 2— -3. He is free from every kind of effort in its activity for the 
sake of others, as he represents the Cosmical Body, the perfect pacification of every 
kind of exertion. 

2 Ibid. 31 h. 3, As it can he cognized only by the Introspective, Concentrated 
Transcendental Wisdom, he is inaccessible to the cognition from without by means 
of words, tlionglit-constniction, and the like. 

s Dar. 31b. 3—4. As he cognizes (objectively) the original purity, the addi- 
tional purity, and the Absolute Transcendental Wisdom (as his own distinctive 
features). 

^ Ibid. 31 h. 6—32 a. 1. By showing the Path that leads to the intuition of 
this unthinkable object to those who are ignorant of it. 

® asaihshrta = lidus-ma-hyas. 

® samskrta == hdus-hyas. 

Acc. to Dar. 32 a. 4. “ The beginning,” “ the middle,” and “ the end ” are 
synonyms of Origination, Stability, and Destruction {jdti, sthiti, 'oindsa). Cf. Con- 
ception of Buddhist Nirvana, Index 7. 

^ Dar. 32 a. b.-'don-dam-hden-jyas-hsdus-^al^isans-rgyas'nid = jyaramdrthena 
sa7hgrliitarfi huddhat'oain — Buddhahood as representing the Absolute. 
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immutable^ that which has neither beginning^ middle, nor end. As 
such he represents the Unity of the Cosmos.^ 

Through the pei'fect Quiescence of all Plurality ^ and the 
Extinction of all thought-construction,^ (this Cosmical Body) is 
motionless and without effort. As it can be cognized only by means 
of the Introspective Transcendental Wisdom, it is not accessible to 
the cognition from without. Plere the word itdaya ” is to be 
understood in the sense of “ thorough cognition,” but not in that of 
“ origination.” The Buddha, having such an immutable and motionless 
character, nevertheless exercises his activity as long as the world 
exists, without effort, unhindered and uninterruptedly.^ 

The Buddha has thus come to the full Supreme Enlightenment, 
(the intuition) of this marvellous, unthinkable sphere of Buddhahood, 
this by means of his introspective Transcendental Wisdom, himself, 
without heaidng from others and without the help of a teacher, and 
has cognized it in its unutterable nature.® After that, in order that 
the other living beings who, being deprived of this knowledge, are 
like born blind,® [7 b. 1.] may likewise perceive the Truth, he has 
demonstrated the Path leading to this perception. On account of 
this we know him to be possessed of the Highest Wisdom and 
Commiseration, The Path (shown by him) is free from danger, as it 
leads out of this world and (is peculiar to one who attains) the 
Irretrievable State. The examples of a sword and a thunder-bolt 


^ Ibid. 32 a. 5. chos-hyi-sha-yaii-dag-^al^i-mtJia/S-rah’-tu-pliye-ha == dharma-haya- 
^»7^M^a-^^o/f^Jpm5;^flm^a---representingthe Cosmical Body, the Ultimate Essence of Existence. 

2 Dar. 32 b. 2. Plurality as the differentiation into subject and object {gmliya- 
gi'uJiaha — gm'iV}id:iin), 

3 Cf, “ Conception of Buddhist Nirv2Ei?a,” pag-e l^(i^8arm-kaljgana-k?aya, 

^ Dar. 32 b. 0. — through the efficiency of his previous vows {pnr'oa-;prai}idhdna 
— snon-gyi-smon'lam), Cf. Abhisamayalaiiikara VIII. 34. 

® Dar. 33 a. o. — lias come to full Enlightenment in regard of the Absolute 
tbe essence of which is inexpressible by words. 

® Tib. mii8-Io7hdu-gyur-pa ^jdtandha-hhuta. 

^ Dar. 33 b, 1 A characteristic of the Path that is demonstrated. It is free 
from danger, that is to say, from the 5 kinds of fear(?) The Buddha shows the 
Transcendental Path of the Saint as it begins with the first Stage of the Bodhisattva 
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illustrate both the Wisdom and the Commiseration of the Buddha 
as haying the power of, respectively, annihilating the source of 
Phenomenal Life and that of Moral Defilement.^ Now, the root of 
Phenomenal Existence are the physical and the mental elements,^ as 
they become originated® in the (3) spheres of this world.^ The root 
of Moral Defilement are the false doctrines and doubt which are 
pi'eceeded by the views maintaining the existence of a real individuality.® 
Here the Phenomenal Life, as consisting of the physical and mental 
elements, has the character of growth and can through this be compared 
with a sprout. The power of the Buddha's Wisdom and Commiseration 
cuts down this sprout; it may accordingly be illustrated by the 
example of a sword. (The Obscuration of) Moral Defilement which 
is to be removed by means of intuition® and which consists in doubt 
and incorrect views, cannot be pierced, that is to say cognized by 
the ordinary worldly knowledge.*^ It is therefore like a wall surrounded 
by dense thickets, and the Buddha's Wisdom and Commiseration 
which break down this wall have here the resemblance with a 
thunder-bolt. [8 a. 1.] 

Reference to the Jnana-aloka-alamkara-sutra. 

A detailed exposition of the 6 distinctive characteristics of the 
Buddha, in the order given above, is contained in the Sarva-hiddlia- 

(^ramuditd = rah-tu-dgah-ha). He who ventures on this Path never becomes devoid 
of the mind directed toward Enlightenment [hodhicitta = hyan-chuh-hyi-sems) and 
has attained the Irretrievable State through the annihilation of the seed of imputed 
Kealism. 

^ Jde^a-dmrana = non-mo'hsdcyi-sgvih~)pa. 

^ ndma-rdjya — miU’-da'iVgzugs. ^ abhinirvrtta === rtifion-par-gruh-pa, 

^ Dar. 34 a. 6.— An individual existing at present in the Immaterial Sphere 
{arU^pa-dhdtu = gzugs-Tned-Tchains) may be reborn in the world of Carnal Desire 
{kdma-dhdtt(, ~ T^dod-lchams) or in that of Pure Matter (riijpa-dhatu ~ gmgsdchams). 
Accordingly, although the material elements do not exist with such an individual now, 
still the latter possesses the seed of them for a future existence. 

^ satlcdya-drsti ==: lijig-tshogs-ladta'-ba. ® drsti-heya == mthon-bas-spans-^^a, 

’ Dar. 35 a. 1—2.— The ordinaiy worldly knowledge cannot directly cognize 
the true character of defilement and is incapable of annihilating it. 
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visaya-avatara-juana-dloha-cilamhara-sutraj'^ as follows: — 0 Manjusi% 
“ lie with whom there can he neither origination nor destruction/’^ — 
is an epithet^ of the Tathagata^ the Arhat^ the Perfect^ Supreme 
Buddha. — This passage demonstrates the immutable essence of the 
Buddha. Then come the 9 examples (illustrating the miraculous 
character of the Buddha’s deeds); beginning with the reflection of 
the immaculate foi'm of Indra on a surface of lapis-lazuli.^ With 
regard to the meaning of these examples it is said:— 0 Manjusri, in 
a like way the Tathagata; the Arhat^ the Perfect Supreme Buddha 
is motionless; he does not reflect; nor does he speak; nor search; nor 
investigate.® He neither searches; nor investigates (the past);® nor 
does he reflect (about the present); nor has he any thoughts (and 
desires regarding the future). He is perfectly calm/ he knows no 
origination (anew); nor can he disappear. He cannot be seeU; nor 
heard; nor smelt; nor tasted; nor touched. He has no characteristic 
marks (by which he may be cognized by ordinary wordlings);® he is 
not an absolute cognizing principle;® nor is he something cognizable.^® 
[8 b. 1.] This and the following passage show the various (meanings) of 


^ Tib. sm'is-'rgyaS'tliams-cad'kyi-'yul-la-l^.jug-pa-ye-i^es-snatVha-rgyan-gyi-mdo. 

Kg. MDO. III. 287 b. 6 sqq. 

® Bar. 35 a, G.—The Cosmical Body of the Buddha which represents the Ab- 
solute and neither becomes originated nor disappears. 

® adhimcana == tshig’hla-dvags. 

* Cf. below, the Acts of the Buddha. 

® “Conception of Buddhist Nirvana,” page 210, quotation from the Tatha- 
gata-guhya. 

® Sic acc. to Bar, 35 b. 6—36 a. 1. Kg. MDO. III. 280 a. 4—6. 

' Lit. “cool” Ml’-hhuta = hsil-har-gyur-pa. Cf, Lalita-Vistara, ed, Lef- 
man, 405. 21. 

” Bar. 36 a. 2 — 3. — so-so^alcye-ho ra'i\-dgal},-hahi-rtags-hyi8 dpag-pav-hya-ha- 
ma-yin-pa. 

® Ibid. 3t> a. 3. ^es-pahi-iio-hor raii-hiin-gyis-ma-gruh-pa rnam-xmr-rig~pa-med-pa 
lie cannot be defined as having the essence of pure consciousness from the stand- 
point of the Absolute. 

Ibid. k’S-hyaJii-nodjor ran-hHu^gyis-ma-gYuh-pa rnam-x^av-rig-par-hya-ha-ma- 
yiagm-~]xQ is not something cognizable, that is to say he is unreal as a separate 
object of cognition. 
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the words “ perfectly quiescent.” They likewise show the Buddha 
as free from effort while exercising his activity, inasmuch as he 
represents the Quiescence of all Pluz'ality and Differentiation. There- 
after, the remaining text (of the Sutra) demonstrates, by means of 
examples, the fact of the Buddha^s being inaccessible to cognition 
from without. Indeed, the Absolute Essence of all the elements 
(which is identical with the Buddha who is constantly merged in 
it) is the only medium for Supreme Enlightenment. Then comes a 
description of the 16 aspects of the latter, as peculiar to the Buddha. 
At the end it is said:^ — 0 Manjusri, having attained Supreme 
Enlightenment, (the intuition of) all the elements in this their true 
essence, the Buddha has perceived in the living beings the Grerm of 
the Absolute, completely impure (with some), not fully purified (with 
others), and (partly) defective (with still others).^ He has become 
full of compassion^ and has manifested the power of his Great 
Commiseration. — This passage demonstrates the Buddha as possessed 
of Wisdom and Love. “ All the elements in this their true essence ” 
means “ in their character of Non-substantiality.” “ Having attained 
Supreme Enlightenment ” signifies — “ after having cognized (the 
elements) in their true state by means of the Transcendental Wisdom 
free from thought-construction, which is peculiar to the Buddha.” 

In the living beings ” means “ in those who definitely belong (to 
one of the 3 spiritual families^ [9 a. 1.], those of an indefinite character, 
and those definitely rooted in error.” ^ “ The Germ of the Absolute ” 

^ Kg. MDO. III. 298 a. 6-7. 

^ Cf. below. 

® Tib. vnaiTi’-'pciV'hrtse-lja, Acc. to Dar. 36 b. 4. — rno-TtL'-par’^hTtson-j^ai — “ manifests 
his energy.” It is said that “ some texts ” [klia-cig-tu) have the reading 'tmam-par- 
bHse-l)Cb since the enei’gy mentioned here is another name for Commiseration.” 

4 Cf. M. V. § 61. 

® Dar. 36 b. 6 sqq. Those rooted in error are the individuals whose Germ is 
for a time prevented to grow. This does not however mean that it is alltogether 
annihilated and that such living beings are incapable of attaining Enlightenment. 
Acc. to the Madliyamikas, all living beings are sure of attaining Enlightenment, 
and their Germ cannot perish, since it is an immutable element, identical with the 
Absolute. 


Acta orientalia, IX. 


9 
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means tlie pith of the Buddha which^ essentially, does not differ from 
his own true nature, Has perceived ” means that he has seen by 
means of the eyes which are peculiar to the Buddha^ and to which 
nothing is obscure. (The Germ of the Absolute) is completely impure 
with the ordinary worldlings, since they are obscured by Moral 
Defilement.^ It is not fully purified witli the jSravakas and Pratyeka- 
buddhas, who are possessed of the Obscuration of Ignorance. It is 
(partly) defective with the Bodhisattvas, in whom the residues of 
both (the Obscurations) still exist.® (The Buddha) is full of compassion^ 
since he starts an activity for the realization of the means (of purifying 
the stream of elements) with the converts. He manifests - himself in 
the living beings, since it has been liis intention to attain Enlightenment, 
and, consequently, the intuition of his own essential nature, in order 
that other living beings (might attain a position) equal to that of his 
own.® Thereafter, having manifested his highest Wisdom and Commiser- 
ation, he has uninterruptedly exercised his activity in swinging the 
incomparable Wheel of the Doctrine. This is to be regarded as (the 
manifestation of) the power of both (Wisdom and Mercy) pursuing 
the welfare of other living beings.® — Now, of these 6 virtues of the 
Buddha, taken respectively, the first 3, beginning with the immutable 
character, represent the complement of (the Buddha’s) own aim, and 


^ buddha-caJc^uh == sa'hs-rgyas-kyi-sjpyan. 

® kle^a-a‘oara'i).a=^non-mo‘h8-hyi~8grih-^a, Ace. to the Madhyamika-Prasangika 
School — Eealism {l)den-}}.dzin) relates to the Obscuration of Moral Defilement. The 
Obscuration of Ignorance (jiieya-am7*a^a ie^-sginh) consists in the differentiation 
into subject and object and the views maintaining a difference between Saihsara and 
Nirvana, Cf. Grub-mthali-rin-chen-phren-ba ofDjigs-med-dban-po, 24 b. 6-25a. l{Aga). 

® Acc. to the PrHsangikas the Obscuration of Moral Defilement is removed 
on the first 7 Stages (of tlie Bodhisattva), and that of Ignorance— on the last 3 
(Dar. 3G b. 6.). 

Acc. to Dar. 37 a. C. as before rnarfi-'par-hrtsori-'gia — Great energy.” 

® Dar. 37 b. 1. sems-can thams~cad~kyis ran-gi-go-li.plian-h'Ties-palii rgyu-mtslian-' 
du mmn-^ar-rdzogs-par-hya'ii-clmh'gyas-na. 

® Dar. 37 b. 4, — If he were deprived of Great Commiseration, he would, after tlie 
attainment of Nirvana, have remained merged in the plane of complete Quies- 
cence and would not have swung the Wheel of the Doctrine. 
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the latter 3, beginning with Transcendental Wisdom— the complement 
of the aim of other living beings. [9 b. 1.] Otherwise, Divine Transcen- 
dental Wisdom may represent the complement of one^s own aim, 
inasmuch as it is the foundation for the eternal and quiescent character 
which both depend on one’s own Enlightenment. The Buddha’s 
Commiseration and Power are the complement of the aim of others, 
since they manifest themselves in teaching the Highest Doctrine. — 

The Jewel of the Doctrine. 

From the Jewel of the Buddha comes the Jewel of the Doctrine,^ 
Accordingly, next we have a verse concerning the latter. — 

9. I bow before that which cannot be investigated 
Neither as a non-ens, nor an ens. 

Nor both ens and non-ens together, nor neither of both," 
Which has no name, is revealed by introspection,® and perfectly 
quiescent 5 

And before the sun of the Plighest Doctrine,"^ immaculate, 
Shining with the lustre of Divine Wisdom, 

And vanquishing the darkness of Ignorance, Hatred, 

And the Attachment toward all (worldly) objects. — 

Now, what is shown here? — 

10. Unthinkable, free from both (the causes of Phenomenal Life)® 
and from Differentiation, 

Pure, illuminating, and the Antidote® (of defilement), 

The deliverance from passions and that wliieh leads to such. 
Contained in the 2 (last) Truths — such is the Doctrine. — 

^ Dar. 38 a. 6.— The Doctrine in its absolute form as Extinction {nirodha = 
l^gog’pa) and the Path {mdrga = Zam). 

® Cf. Sutralamhara VI. 1 . — na san na cdsan na tatha &c. 

^ Dar. 39 a. 6. It is revealed by introspection to the Saint in the state of 
intense concentration in its undifferentiated, monistic character. 

^ The comparison with the sun refers only to the Doctrine viewed as the 
Path (Dar. 38 b. 2.). 

® The Biotic Force {karma — las) and the passions ijd&ia ~ non-mon8\ 

® pratijgak^a = gnen-;poJTti‘phgog3, 

9 ^ 
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This passage, in short, speaks of the Jewel of the Doctrine, as 
endowed with 8 dinstinctive attributes. What are these 8?-~l) In- 
accessibility to discursive thought, 2) absence of the 2 (chief causes 
of Phenomenal Existence), 3) absence of diffei’entiation, 4) purity, 
5) illumination, 6) the fact of being an antidote (against defilement),^ 
7) the liberation from passions, and 8) the cause of the lattei\ [10 a, 1.] 

11. The freedom from passions consists 

In the Truths of Extinction and of the Path; 

These 2, taken respectively, 

Are each known by 3 distinctive features. — 

Of 6 distinctive attributes, the unaccessibility to discursive 
thought, the absence of the 2 (factors of Phenomenal Life) 
and that of differentiation characterize the Truth of Extinction and 
are therefore included in the idea of deliverance from passion. The 
I'emaining 3 attributes, purity, illumination and the fact of being an 
antidote against defilement refer to the Path and, consequently, to 
the cause of liberation (from passion). That which represents this 
liberation is the Extinction (of Phenomenal Existence). That by 
means of which this liberation from the passions is attained, is the 
Path, It is thus said that these 2, combined together, represent the 
Doctrine delivering from passion^ which thus bears the character of 
the 2 purifying® Truths of the Saint. 

12. It is unthinkable, since it cannot be analysed,^ 

Is unutterable and revealed (only) to the Saint, 

It is quiescent by being devoid of the two (causes of Phenomenal 
Existence) ; 


^ pratipak^a ~ gncn‘'X^olii'pliyogs. 

” Cf. jM. V. § 2G7, 2. dkarmmh iavayaih (jacchdim mrdgdndiii agryam, 

^ mtgavaddnika — rnam-par~hyan-ha. Dar. 40 a. 2. — of the 4 Truths of the 
Saint— the first 2 {dul^klia and mviudaya) contain the (lefiling* [sdmkleSika =: Icun- 
nas-non-moyi8-pa)y and the latter two {nivodha and marga)—i\\Q purifying elements. 
The 2 “ purifying ” Truths thus form the essence of the Doctrine. 

Dar. 40 h. 2.--analysed within the compass of the 4 limitations. 
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The other 3 attributes, purity and the rest 

(Suggest) a resemblance with the sun. 

In shorth, we know the Truth of Extinction to be inaccessible 
to our thought for 3 motives. What are these 3? (Answer): — 1) (The 
Truth of Extinction) cannot be an object of discursive thought^ which 
could be viewed in the compass of the 4 limitations which are: 
a) non-ens, b) ens, c) both ens and non-ens together, and d) neither 
ens, nor non-ens; 2) It cannot be expressed by means of words, ^ 
through such and such language [10 b. 1],^ as a murmur of the 
mind,^ in a sentence, by means of a name with a special etymology,^ by 
a word having a conventional meaning,® as an object of conversation,'^ 
or in a special figurative form; 3) It can (only) be revealed by 
introspection to the Saint.® 

Reference to Scripture concerning Extinction, 

Now, for what reason do we know the Truth of Extinction to 
be the absence of both (the Biotic Force and Desire) and of all 
differentiation. It has been said by the Lord as follows: — 0 ^ariputra, 
that which we call the Extinction (of Phenomenal Existence)^ is the 
Cosmical Body. It has the character of being devoid of the 2 (causes 
of Phenomenal Life) and of every kind of differentiation. — Here “ the 
2 (causes) ” mean the Biotic Force and Desire, and “ differentiation ” 
is used in the sense of the wrong appreciation (of objects by the 
mind)^® which puts in motion both the Biotic Force and Desire. The 


^ Tib. rtog-gelj.i’-yid-ma-y in-pa = na tarhasya visayaJu Cf. SutralamkHra I. 12. 
2 The bearers of such and such an idea {pacalm4abda = rjod-hyed-kyi^sgra). 
^ Dar. 40 b. 6 — 41 a. 1. yul-mi'SO-so7j,i-skad, 

^ Ibid. 41 a. 1. yid-lcyidjvjod-pa ~ mano-jalpa. 

® nirukti — nes-tshig, ^ saniJceia ~ hrda. ^ ^oyamliara = tha-snad, 

® Dar. 41 a. 2. — It is to be cognized in its monistic character as not differentiated 
into subject and object. 

® Dar. 41a. 4. — glo-hur-’gyi dri-ma mthalydag zad-palii l}gog-pa — Extinction 
as the annihilation of all the casual defiling elements. 

ayonUo manasikdral^ = tshul-Min-ma-yin-palii-yid-la'hyed-pa. 
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Saint lias an introspective intuition that (the causes of Phenomenal 
Existence, arc hj their nature, essentially, annihilated. Therefore, the 
Truth of Extinction appears to him as that which is the complete 
absence of any new origination of Phenomenal Life. Indeed, at that 
time there are no constructions of the thought, no forces creating 
Phenomenal Existence, and no desires. But nowhere is this Extinction 
spoken of as the destruction of some of the elements of existence. 
It is said:^ — O Manjusri, there cannot be any activity of the mind,^ 
the intellect,® and consciousness^ regarding that which is neither 
originated, nor disappears.^ That in regard of which there can be 
no activity of the mind, the intellect, and consciousness, is devoid 
of every kind of differentiation, that is to say, wrong appreciation.^ 
On the contrary, the mind being directed upon the right point, it is 
impossible for ignorance^ to arise. The non-origination of ignorance 
means the same in regard of the (whole) 12-membered chain of 
Phenomenal Life [11 a,]. There will be thus no (repeated) origination 
(in the SamsSra any more). This and more has been said (in Scripture). 
(We have next):^ — 0 Lord, the destruction of the elements does not 
mean the Extinction of Phenomenal Existence.^ 0 Lord, that which 

^ JnSna-Sloka-alamkSra-sutra, Kg. MDO. III. 297 a. 7— b. 2. 

2 citta = sems. ® manas ™ yid. 

^ mjhana == i*nam-par4es-pa = {imam-Ses), Dar, 42 a. 1 —2. The mind is that 
oyer which the different active forces {'oasand = hag-cliags) exercise their activity, 
the intellect is taken in the sense of a support or substratum {oAmya — rim — of 
the different faculties}, and consciousness is to be understood as that which is 
founded on the said substratum. Otherwise the 3 are viewed as synonymous. 
Of. Prof. Th. Stcherbatsky, Conception of Buddhist Nirvlna, p. 31. 

I.e. the Absolute. Dar. 41b. 6. skye-ha-med-cih JjLgag-ya-med-pa don-dam- 
hden-pada. 

" Of. p. 133 note 10. 

^ avklyd^ ma-rig-g}a. Dar. 42 a. 4, hden-jgar-lidzin-'j^alii non-mons-can-gyi-ma- 
rig-pa — Ignorance connected with defilement and consisting in realistic views. 
Cf. Conception of Buddhist Nirvana, Index 7. s. v. amdyd. 

^ Sri-raala-siiiihanada-sutra. Kg. DKON. Yl. 278 a. 6 — b. 2. 

•' This passage very pregnantly expresses the Mahayanistic idea that the 
Extinction of Phenomenal Life, that is to- say the attainment of Nirvaija, does not 
me«aii an actual annihilation of the elements constituting a personality, but that it 
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is called the Extinction of Phenomenal Existence manifests itself as 
the Cosmical Body of the Buddha which is beginningless, is neither 
created,^ nor born (by itself)/ nor has it an origination (from both 
self and not~self).^ It cannot be destroyed (by anything else), nor 
can it disappear (by itself). It is eternal, persistent, quiescent, 
indestructible, perfectly pure by nature,^ delivered from all the bonds 
of the passions, and endowed with the attributes of the Buddha which 
are inseparable (from it), inconceivable and greater in number than the 
sands of the Ganges —0 Lord, this very Cosmical Body of the Buddha, 
when it is not delivered from the bonds of the passions, is called 
the Germ of the Buddha.^— All this is to be regarded as a detailed 
characteristic of the Truth oE Extinction as we have it in Scripture. 

The Path as the Cause of Extinction. 

The cause for the realization of this Cosmical Body of the 
Buddha which is called the Extinction of Phenomenal Life, is the direct 
Transcendental Intuition which represents the Paths of Illumination ® 
and Contemplation.'^ The Path (as a whole) may be compared with 
the sun, since it has 3 points of resemblance with it. 1) (First of 
all) it is akin to the disc of the sun which is perfectly pure, inasmuch 
as it (the Path) is completely free from the stains of passion. 2) Just 
as the sun casts its light on all the visible objects, in the same way 
the Path makes clear everything cognizable in all the different aspects. 
3) Finally, it has a resemblance with the sun by being a counterpart 
of darkness [11 b.], since it appears as the antidote of all the im- 
pediments to the perception of the Absolute Truth. 

means only a change of the point of view with regard to the Universe, which is 
intuited in the monistic sense. 

^ Bar. 4:2 b. 1. vhyen gian-gyia-ma-hyas-jpa — 2 }^ra~x^ratyayair ahria» 

^ Ibid, raii-md ma-ahyes-pa = s'oato^7iut])anna» 

^ Ibid. gfiis-ka-la-brten-nas-Tna-^hyun-ha == uhhaya-dh'itatvena-anutjyanna. 

* van-hiin-gyis-dag-pa = s'oahhd'ca-Suddha. 

® Bar. 42 b. 4. — The Absolute mingled with defilement, which is the Essence 
of the Buddha. 

® darSana-mdrga — mthondaTn, ^ hhdvand-mdrga ^ sgom-lam. 
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The impediments are (caused) by the rise of passion/ hatred/ 
and infatuation/ since (all living beings) are possessed of these 
defiling forces in a dreaming/ or developped state. The origination 
of passion &c. is proceeded by an activity of the mind directed 
toward the illusionary objects which are a cause (for the origination 
of realistic views). As the dreaming defiling forces produce in the 
ordinary living beings desire^ hatred and infatuation, inasmuch as (the 
objects) appear (respectively) in an attractive, repulsive, and utterly 
false aspect, these (forces) are the cause (of wrong appreciation).^ 
The illusionary views which are the cause of passion, hatred, and 
infatuation, being directed toward such and such objects (give rise) 
to the wrong appreciation which completely takes possession of the 
mind. In the lattei’, which thus abides in a state of error, the different 
forms of defilement, be it desire, hatred or infatuation, begin to 
exercise their influence. On this foundation are done the deeds of 
body, speech, and mind, which have their origin in the 3 sources of 
evil. Frona the deeds, in its turn, comes the succession of births (in 
the Phenomenal World). Thus the ordinary wordly beings, possessed 
of the residues and seeds of the defiling forces and clinging to the 
reality of separate entities,® are directed toward the (illusionary wordly) 
objects. Accordingly this gives rise to the wrong appreciation which 
is the origin of the passions. [12 a.] The latter in their turn call 
forth the deeds and these are the cause of (repeated) births. All 
these different forms of defilement peculiar to the worldlings, those 
of passions, deeds and I'epeated birth, manifest themselves in this 
world owing to the ignorance of the unique Germ (of Buddhahood) 
in its true character. 


^ rdga = Mod-chags. 2 d'oe^a = ie-sda'h, 

2 TYioha = gti-mug. ^ anu^aga = hag-la-nal, 

® Dar. 43 b. 4. tshul-min'-yid-hyed-kyi rgyu-mtahan-du hagda-nal de hgyur-ro, 
® mtshan-Tnai'-^dzin-^a'can = nimiUa-grdJdiiLaJi. 
kleSa-samkleia = non-mons’-xyalii-kun-nas-non-mons’pa, km*ma~samkleka == las- 
kyi-kun-'iias-fiou-nfio^s-'paj and j(itis(iihkl 6 ^(i === sky 6 '-l)(i^i’‘kun-na 8 -non’‘ 7 )ionS'pci. Cf. iny 
translation of Bu-ton’s “History of Buddhism," note 5G. 
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Now, how are we to search (for the Absolute Truth)? (Answer): — 
It is to be perceived through the complete negation (of the separate 
reality) of every object and characteristic feature. As soon as we 
cease to perceive the (separate unreality) of the objects or their 
characteristic marks, we come to perceive the Absolute Truth. ^ In 
such a way the Lord has viewed all the elements and has come to 
Supreme Enlightenment, (the intuition of) their unity. Through the 
non-perception of the separate elements on account of their unreality, 
and through the intuition of the Absolute as the true reality ( — the 
essence of everything cognizable), comes the Transcendental Wisdom 
perceiving the unity of the elements. For this wisdom both (the 
imputed reality of the separate elements and their ultimate Non- 
substantiality) are not something to be, respectively, rejected or 
established anew. Through this one comes to Supreme Enlighten- 
ment, the full intuition of the monistic essence of the elements. Here 
the Transcendental Wisdom which, thus arising, cognizes the points 
to be shunned as completely annihilated and (essentially) unreal, is 
to be viewed as the antidote against all the impediments to the 
perception of the Absolute Truth.^ This Transcendental Wisdom which 
represents the Paths of Illumination and Contemplation, is the cause 
for the attainment of the Cosmical Body. It is to be known in 
detail from the Px'ajhaparamita- Sutras. — 

The Jewel of the Congregation. 

Prom the precious jewel of the Mahayanistic Doctrine comes 
the precious Congregation of the Bodhisattvas who have attained 
the Irretrievable State. [12 b.] Accordingly, immediately after we 
have a verse referring to the Jewel of the Congregation: — 

13. I bow before those who perceive the pure, radiant essence of 
the Spirit and the nullity of all defilement, 

^ Dar. 45 a. 1. At the time when we no more perceive a differentiation into 
subject and object, we come to the intuition of the Absolute Truth [yari’-dag-pa- 
don-dam-^ahi-hden-^^a), 

^ Correct de-kho-na-mtlioii-halii-gegs for kho-na-mt^on &c. (12 a, 5.) 
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Wlio^ knowing the background of the unreality of all that exists^ 
(the Absolute in its) quiescent nature/ 

Perceive in all living beings the reflex of the Supreme Buddha/ 
The powerful minds free from Obscuration and endowed with 
the sight of Divine Wisdom, 

The object of which is the immaculate and infinite essence of 
all that lives. 

ISTow, what is shown here? — 

14. Through the perfect purity of their insight, 

The Absolute and the Empirical, both being Introspective,® 
The Congregation of the Sages abiding in the Irretrievable State 
Is endowed with the highest merits. — 

This verse, in short, shows us the Jewel of the Congregation, — the 
Bodhisattvas who have attained the Irretreivable State as possessed of 
merits higher than which there are none. Indeed, they have a pure tran- 
scendental intuition of existence in its Absolute and Empirical character. 

The Saint’s Knowledge of the Absolute Truth. 

15, As they know the quiescent nature of all that exists,^ 

They have the intuition of the Absolute Truth, 

This owing to (their knowledge) of the pure nature (of the Spirit), 
And of the essential nullity of the defiling forces.® 

^ The saint’s intxiition of the Absolute. Dar, 46 a. 5, — The background of the 
unreality of the Individual [j^udgala-naimimya = gaiVzag-gi’-hdag-med) and of the 
separate elements {dhaima-nairatniya ™ choa-hyi'-hdag-med) is the Absolute quiescent 
by nature (in the aspect of which all separate entities are) unreal. 

® The empirical knowledge of the Saint. He perceives in all living beings 
the reflex of the Buddha (which is the fundamental Germ). Of. Bu-ton, Commentary 
on the Abhisamayalamk5ra {Luh-gi-sSie-ma) 150b. 3 — 4. — “perceives in all living 
beings the Essence of the Buddha.” 

® Lit. the “ internal ” [nan~gi). Dar. 46 h. ^--nan-gi-ni-ste de gnia so-ao-raiV 
gia-Hg-jgdJji ye-Sea-hyi-gziga-jga. 

^ Dar. 47 a. 3—4. As they have a direct intuition of all that exists,— the 
personality and the separate elements,— in its quiescent character, that is to say, 
in the aspect of Universal Relativity and Non-Substantiality. 

® Lit. “ of the defiling forces as essentially annihilated.” 
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Here the (intuition of the) Absolute Truth is to be understood 
as the knowledge of the background of the unreality of all that 
exists/ that is to say the separate elements and the individualities. 
This knowledge ^ of the (ultimate) imperishable nature of the 
individuality and the separate elements which is for ever quiescent® 
from the outset, has 2 causes for its origination. These are: — 1) The 
perception of the mind in its pure, radiant character, and [13 a. 1.] 
2) the intuition of the defiling elements as essentially annihilated and 
unreal from the outset. Now, these 2 points, namely the mind as 
perfectly pure and brilliant by nature, and the defiling elements which 
affect it, are very hard to be correctly cognized in the aspect of the 
Absolute which is uninfluenced by defilement.^ Indeed, when one of 
the 2 forms of the Spirit, either the defiled or the undefiled, manifests 
itself, it has no (real) contact with the other (its counterpart).® 
Accordingly, it has been said:® — 0 Lord, the undefiled Spirit represents 
one single moment. It cannot be affected by the defiling forces. The 
defiled spirit is also one single moment; the passions cannot really 
take possession of it. 0 Lord, if the passions do not really influence 
the spirit, and the latter does not (really) become defiled, how then, 
0 Lord, does the spirit, which is uninfluenced, still become obscured 


^ Cf. above. 

® Dar. 4:7 b. 3. theg~chen-lij)hags-jpa3 innon-suTn-du-rtogs-jiya — the direct intuition 
of the MabSyanist Saint. 

^ adi-Mnta — gzod-ma-nas-H-ha. 

^ anasra'oa-dhrUu == mg-pa-Twed-palii-dhyliis. 

® Dar. 48 a. 4—6. If it is supposed that the spirit arises in an undefiled form 
and is then influenced by the passions, the subsequent form of the spirit which is 
influenced will represent a result, and the iiiflaencing defiling agencies will be the 
oause (of it). Now, if both the influenced and the influencing are essentially unreal, 
it will be very difficult to put them forth as object and agent. If on the contrary 
they are viewed as real, they have to appear simultaneously and ought to be in 
contact with each other. Therefore it is very difficult to understand the state of 
things here, namely the fact that, when one form of the two manifests itself, it 
has at that very time no contact with the other; the idea of a cause and effect 
and of object and agent is therefore inadmissible. 

® In the Sri-mala-simhaiiMa-sUtra . Kg. DKON. YI. 28*2 a. 1—5. 
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by the passions? The passions, 0 Lord, exist, and the spirit which 
becomes affected by them, likewise exists.^ 0 Lord, although this^ 
be so, it is still very hard to cognize the meaning of the perfectly 
pure spirit, which nevertheless becomes obscured by defilement. — 
The whole of this passage, beginning with the cognition of the 
Absolute and ending with the difficulty of cognizing (the spirit as 
unaffected by defilement), is demonstrated by the Sutra ^ in detail. 

The Empirical Knowledge of the Saints. 

16. Through the Wisdom which penetrates into the background of 
everything cognizable, 

They perceive the Essence of the Omniscient [13 b, 1.] 

As it exists in all living beings. 

This is their knowledge of the Empirical Reality. 

Here the (perception of)^ the Empirical Reality (with the 
Mahayanist Saint) is known to (have the following character): — On 
the basis of the cognition of the Ultimate Essence of all things, (the 
Saint), by his Transcendental Wisdom, perceives the existence of 
the Germ of Buddhahood in all the living beings without exception, 
even in those who are born in the form of beasts. The origination 
of this intuition of the Bodhisattvas dates from the first Stage,^ since 
there they (first) perceive the all-pervading character of the Absolute.^ 


^ Sic acc. to Dar. 49 1). 2. The Aga ed. of the Comm, has He-har-no^i-moi'is- 
par-^gyuv-hahi^sems-ni ma-mcMs’-so — the spirit which becomes influenced hy defile- 
ment does not exist. 

® Dar, 49 h. 2. — that is the unreality of the influencing and the influenced 
(from the standpoint) of the Absolute and their reality from the Empirical standpoint. 

® The SrImala-devi“Siihhan5da. 

* Dar. 49 b. ^’-'ji-sfied-pa-yod-pa-nid-gzigs-pa-ni. 

® pramudiia — rah'tU'dgalyba. Is identical with the Path of Illumination 
{dariana-marga ~ mthoiVlain), 

® Dar. 50 a. 4—5. — Because there (on the first Stage) they fox the first time 
have an intuition of the Absolute Essence of everything cognizable which had not 
been perceived by them before. They have thus an intuition of the Absolute as 
pervading all the objects of cognition. This intuition coincides with the first moment 
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The Perception of the Saints is Introspective Knowledge. 

17, Tlms^ the intuition (of the Bodhisattvas) 

Is their direct Transcendental Introspection. 

It is perfectly pure^ being free from attachment 
Within the plane of the Immaculate Absolute, 

And completely free from all impediments. — 

That which thus represents the Transcendental Intuition, the Path 
(of the Saints) is to be viewed as the Divine, superhuman, introspective 
perception, peculiar to the (Mahayanistic) Saints which has nothing 
in common with (the knowledge) of other people. In short, this 
introspection, being compared with other (ordinary) ^ and incomprehen- 
sive^ knowledge,* is spoken of as being perfectly pure out of 2 motives. 
What are these 2? (Answer:) — 1) It is free from attachment^ 
and 2) it (penetrates into the essence of everything cognizable)^ 
through being unimpeded. Now (the knowledge of the Bodhisattva) 
is free from attachment since it has for its object the Germ of the 
living beings in its perfectly pure nature, this through the intuition 
of the Absolute. (At the same time) [14 a. 1.] as (the Saint) possesses 
the complete knowledge of Empirical Eeality he has for his object 
everything cognizable without any limits. On account of this, his 
cognition is completely free from impediments. 

18. Through their immaculate Transcendental Intuition, 

They (are near) to the Divine* Wisdom of the Buddha.^ 


of the Path of Illumination {ciaHana-mdyga). Cf. Vasuhandhu on SutralaihhSra 
VI. 7 — dharma-dhatol}, pi'atyak^ato gamane d'oayadak^a'r^^ena myukto gmhya-grahaka- 
lak^a)}Qna. iyam darsana-mdrga-avasthci, 

Dar, 50 b, 3 — 4, — that -which does not perceive the Non-substantiality of 
existence. 

2 ni-tshc-ha ^prddeHka, Ibid. — that which does not penetrate into the essence 
of everything cognizable, 

“ Dar. 50 b. 4 — 5. As they possess an intuition of the Absolute and through 
this have for their object the Germ of the living beings in its perfectly pure nature, 
they are free from attachment caused by realistic views. 

Sic acc. to Dar. 50 b. 5. ® Cf. Abhisamayalaihkara III. 2 b. 
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Therefore the Saints that have attained the Irretrievable State 
Are the refuge of all living beings. — 

The Transcendental Intuition of the Bodhisattva who abides on 
the Irretrievable State ^ stands near to the perfectly pm^e Divine 
Perception of the Buddha^ higher than which there is none. Moreover,, 
the Bodhisattva, being possessed of such a knowledge, is a refuge 
for all living beings. For this reason the said intuition is to be 
regarded as superior to all the other virtues of the Bodhisattva, as 
morality and the rest. 

The Hinayanistic Congregation is not worthy of being 
worshipped. 

After the Congregation of the Bodhisattvas, that of the iSravakas 
has not been mentioned, since it is not worthy of being worshipped. 
As concerns the difference between the merits of the Bodhisattvas and 
those of the Sravakas, we know that the latter do not care for (the Path 
of) the Bodhisattva, which is like that of the ascending moon, and 
appear like stars that cast light only on their own form. Therefore 
they ought not to be worshipped, since they are not completely pure 
as regards the intention of helping other living beings. [14 b. 1.] 
On the contrary the Bodhisattvas bring to accomplishment the great 
Accumulations for the attainment of Supreme Enlightenment, they 
are possessed of the lustre of Wisdom and Commiseration, bring 
about Illumination regarding the essence of all the innumerable living 
beings and venture on the Path for the attainment of the state of a 
Buddha, which I’esembles that of the fall moon. (Such are they) in 
comparison with the Hinayanists, who possess only a limited ^ ultimate 
knowledge, and (having no desire of removing the suffering of all 
living beings), only farther the Illumination of their own stream of 
elements. Even the Bodhisattva who, on a correct foundation, makes 
his first Creative Effort, beats the highest form of pure morality 

^ Dar, 51 a. S, The Bodhisattva abiding on the 3 highest Stages, heginmng 
with the 8th (acala). 

® Hi-tshc-ha ^pradeHka, Cf. Ahhisamayalailikara. V. 11. 
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peculiar to the Hiuayanist Saint, who has no compassion (with others) 
and is not possessed of a wide (mind caring for all living beings). 
If this be so, what is there to say of the other (Bodliisattvas who 
are possessed of) such virtues as the 10 Controlling Powers^ and 
the rest. Indeed it has been said: — 

He who becomes great in morals for the sake of his own Salvation^ 
Who has no compassion with the living beings whose morals 
are impure, 

Is possessed of the treasure of that morality (which only leads 
to) self-magnification. 

Such a Saint cannot be called pure in his morals. 

He in whom the Highest Commiseration toward others is aroused, 
Who, having embraced the true Morality, 

Is of help to others like fire, air, earth, and water,— 

This one is really virtuous, whereas the other has only a 
resemblance of morality, — 

The 3 Jewels in their Character of a Refuge. 

Now, what aim did the Lord pursue when he established the 
3 Refuges?^ 

19. In order to make known the virtues^ 

Of the Teacher, the Teaching, and the Disciples, 

For the sake of (the adherents of) the 3 Vehicles 

And those devoted to the 3 forms of religious observance,^ — 

The 3 Refuges have been proclaimed (by the Lord). [15 a. 1.] 

The Motives for the Establishment of the 3 Refuges from 
the Empirical Standpoint as explained by Aryasanga, 

In order to slioio the virtues of the Teacherj with a view to 
those individuals who adhere to the Vehicle of the Bodhisattvas and 

^ daSa — dhan~hcu, 

® trztiii SaranTmi ~ sJcyals-gsum. ® Sic acc. to Comm, below. 

^ Dar, 56 b. 1 — 2. — for the sake of those who, though they have not entered 
the Path, are still devoted to the performance of the acts of religious observance, 
worship, &c., in regard of each of the 3 Jewels respectively. 
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wish to attain the character of a Buddha, as well as those who, (though 
they have not entered the Path), are devoted to the performance of 
religious observances which have the Buddha for their object, it has 
been spoken and ascertained: — the Buddha is the refuge, since he is 
the Highest of Men.^ 

In order to make known the virtues of the DoGtrine^ for the 
sake of those who belong to the Pratyekabuddha Vehicle and start 
an activity for an independent apprehension of the profound Doctrine 
of Causality,^ as well as those whose religious fervour is directed 
toward the Doctrine (exclusively), it has been declared: — The Doctrine 
is the Eefuge, since it is the highest for those who become dispassionate.^ 

In order to show the virtues of the Discifles^^ who have em- 
braced the Doctrine of the Teacher, with regard to the individuals 
who adhere to the Vehicle of the 6ravakas and proceed on the Path 
in order to attain (the fruit of Arhatship) on the basis of the in- 
structions heard of others, as well as those who are devoted to the 
worship of the Congregation, it has been proclaimed: — The Congregation 
is a refuge, since it is the highest of communities.^ — Thus, in short, 
for 3 motives, and having in view 6 kinds of individuals, the Lord 
has proclaimed the 3 Refuges and shown them in their variety. This 
has been done in order to promote the living beings to the 3 Vehicles 
respectively, the matter being viewed from the Empirical standpoint.^ 

The Doctrine and the Congregation are not Refuges in the 

Ultimate Sense. 

20. The Doctrine in its two forms and the Congregation of the Saints 

Are not by themselves the highest, absolute Refuge.'^ 

^ Of. M. V. § 267. 1. huddham iaraijLam gacchdmi dvijpaddnam agryam. 

^ 2V'atUya-samiUpdda-dha7*ma == rtm^hhrel-gyi-chos. 

® M, V. § 267. 2. dharmmh iaraiyam gaccltdmi virdgdijtdin agi'yam. 

^ The Arliats and Bodhisattvas. 

® M. V, § 267. 3. samgham ^arai^am gacchdmi gai^dndm agryam. 

® satiwrti — Jcun-rdzob. 

Dar. 56 a. 3, — mthar'thug-paljLi chos daii dge-hdmi-gyi-tshogs mnali-ha safis- 
i’gyas-dkon-mchog-tu hsdus — as the Doctrine and the Coiigreg’ation in their Ultimate 
form are included in the idea of the Buddha, 
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Indeed, (the former) is (ultimately) given up, is illusionary and 
of a negative character, 

(And the latter) is not devoid of fear (and error). — 

Now, the Doctrine appears in 2 forms: — 1) as the Teaching,^ 
and 2) as the practical part.^ The Doctrine as the Teaching (of 
Buddha) we call the aphorisms and the other (parts of Scripture)^ 
which are included in the complex of letters, words, and sentences. 
This form is spoken of as resembling a ship (which is left) when 
the shore of the full apprehension (of the Truth) on the Path is 
reached. As regards the practical side of the Doctrine, it appears 
in 2 varieties, namely as the Extinction (of Phenomenal Existence) 
and the Path, — that which is practically attained and the means of 
attainment. Now, the Path is to be viewed as having the character 
of being caused (or conditioned).^ That which is viewed as having 
the character of being caused, is false and illusionary. That which 
is false and illusionary is not true, that which is not true is — evanes- 
cent, and that whicli is evanescent cannot be a refuge. 

The Extinction (of Phenomenal Life) which is attained by means 
of this Path, represents, according to the Hinayanistic standpoint, the 
mere absence of Phenomenal Existence and of the defiling forces, 
being compared with a light that is extinguished. But, a Non-ens 
can neither be a refuge, nor its reverse. 

“ The Congregation ” is a name for the assembly (of the Saints 
belonging to) the 3 Vehicles. These, being constantly possessed of 
fear, seek their refuge in the Buddha [16 a. L], search for a means 
of deliverance, have still (different) subjects to apprehend^ and have 
not yet attained the Perfect, Supreme Enlightenment. Why are they 
possessed of fear? (Answer): — “ Even the Arhats, though they are 


^ deSana-dharma = hstan^j^alii-chos. Is the same as agama-dharma — lun-gi-chos. 
^ adhigama-dharma — idogs-pal^i-chos. 

® The 12 classes of Sacred Texts (dvadaSiinga-dhaj'ma-pravacana). 

^ samsJcrta — Jjidus-hyas, The whole passage is an extract from the Srl-mall- 
•devI-siinhanSda-siitra. Kg. DKON. YI. 279 a. 3—4. 

® Dar. 62 a. 2. — to attain by means of the Path. 

Acta orientalia. IX. 
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rid of Phenomenal Existence^ cannot remove the force (of Transcen- 
dental Illusion).^ Therefore they perpetually abide in a state of mighty 
fear (caused by) the active forces ^ (of existence), just as a man over 
whom the executioner has raised his sword. For this reason even 
they cannot attain that deliverance which is fully blissful. That 
which is itself an Absolute Refuge^ has no need to seek refuge (in 
others). Just as those living beings who have no refuge and, being 
full of fear with regard to this or that object, seek a means of 
deliverance, in the same way the Arhats are also possessed of fear. 
As they are thus afraid (of this or that object arousing their) fear, 
they seek their refuge in the Buddha. Now, one who being thus 
full of fear, seeks his refuge (in others), necessarily seeks (a means 
of) deliverance (from his fear). As he seeks deliverance, he under- 
goes a course of training in order to get rid of the sources of fear.^ 
Through this training he proceeds (on the Path) for the attainment 
of the highest position of one who is completely free from fear. This 
means that he proceeds toward the perfect Supreme Enlightenment. 
[16 b, 1.] For this reason the Congregation of the Saints, as it re- 
presents only a partly refuge, cannot be such in the absolute sense.” 
— Thus it is said that these 2 refuges (the Doctrine and the Con- 
gregation) are no more such at the time of final (Enlightenment).^ 

The Buddha is the Unique Absolute Refuge. 

21. In the absolute sense, the refuge 

Of all living beings is only the Buddha. 

Indeed, the Lord is possessed of the Cosmical Body,® 

And the multitudes of Saints, too, have their issue in the latter. 

^ vdaand = hag-chaga. Has here the meaning of avidya-v^ana ~ ma-rig~pa^i 
bag-chaga, 

® saihsJcdra — T},du-hyed, * Dar, 62 a. 5. — don-dam-;paM-$kyaha. 

* Bar. 62 h. 2. — the sources of fear, that is to say the subtle dreaming forces 
which give origination to sinful deeds. 

® The whole passage is a reproduction of the sermon in the SrI-mala-devi- 
siihhanada-siitra. Kg. BKON. VI. 268 b. 2—8. and 275 a. 7— b. 3. 

® As the true Essence of Existence. 
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This (has the following meaning) The Buddha, as has been 
said before, is characterized as neither becoming oi'iginated, nor dis- 
appearing, and is endowed with the Cosmical Body which represents 
the deliverance from passions and bears the character of the 2 purifying 
Truths (of the Saint).^ The Congregation of the Saints belonging to 
the 3 Vehicles, too, attains its final goal,, when it has coalesced 
with the ultimate, pure Cosmical Body. Therefore, for the living 
beings who have no other protection and refuge, the Imperishable 
Refuge that is like a last instance,^ the Eternal Refuge,^ the Unde- 
structible Refuge/ and the Absolute Refuge^ is only one. — It is the 
Tathagata, the Arhat, the Perfect Supreme Bmddha. This unique, 
indestructible, quiescent, and persistent refuge is to be known in 
detail from the Arya-§Tl-mala‘Sutra.^ 

The Meaning of “The 3 Jewels.” 

22. They appear rarely, they are immaculate, 

Are powerful, are an ornament of this world, 

Are the highest (point of excellence), and cannot change, — 

Therefore they have the character of jewels. 

In short, the 3 highest and most precious subjects which are 
the Buddha, the Doctrine and the Congregation, are spoken of as 
being like jewels, since they have 6 points of resemblance (with such). 
[17 a.] These are as follows: — 

1) (They are like jewels) since they appear very rarely. Indeed, 
those beings who have not fostered the roots of virtue,^ do not come 
in contact with them, even during a long succession of seons. 

^ nirodha and mdrga. Cf. above. 

* Dar. 63 b. 1, He is like a last instance, beause he assists the living beings 
as long as the world exists. 

^ Ibid. 63 b. 2. He is an Eternal Refuge, since his stream of elements never ceases. 

^ Tib. gyun-drun = swastika — here the symbol of all that is indestructible. 

® pdramdrtTiikaih Saray,am = don-daTn-pahi-skyahs. 

® Kg. EKON. VI. 275 a. 5-6. 

^ Cf, AbbisamaySlamkSra IV. 6. Icrtddhikdrd huddhesu tesupta-SuhJia-TnUlakdJ}. 
The Tib. as here dge-haH-Hsa-ha hslcruri'-pa. 


10 * 
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2) They (resemble jewels) by their purity, since they are com- 
pletely free from every kind of defilement. 

3) They are powerful (like the wish-fulfilling gem)/ since they 
are possessed of the power of the G Supernatural Faculties^ and 
other inconceivable virtues. 

4) They (have the .^character of jewels, being) the ornament of 
this world, as they are the cause of the virtuous thoughts of all 
living beings.^ 

5) Just as real jewels are greatly superior to the artificial, (the 
Buddha, the Doctrine and the Congregation) are superior (to every- 
thing that exists), since they are of a transcendental character. 

6) As the wish-fulfilling gem never changes (in its faculty of 
bringing forth the desired objects), whether praised or reviled, so 
are (the 3 Refuges), since they are bearers of an eternal, immutable 
essence. — 

The Germ, Enlightenment, the Attributes and the Acts 
of the Buddha in their inconceivable Nature. 

After the description of the 3 Jewels we have a verse concern- 
ing those (elements) the existence of which conditions the origination 
of the said Jewels, since they represent the source of all the purifying 
qualities, the mundane,^ and the transcendental.^ 

23, The Absolute mingled with defilement. 

The Absolute free from all the stains, 

The immaculate attributes and the acts of the Buddha, 


^ cintamaiii == yid-Hin-nor-hu. Sic acc. to Dar. 64 a. 3. 

^ ahhijfia 

^ Dar, 64 a. 4— 5.— The desire of a blissful existence {aljhyudaya ==: jriQion- 
mtho) and of the superbiiss of Salvation {nil}sreya8a iica-legs). Acc. to the Mahlya- 
nists all the virtuous thoughts of the living beings are produced by the grace of 
the Buddha. Cf. BodhicaryHvatSra I. 5. ratrau yatha Tiiegha-^gliandndhakare mdyut 
k^aiiaTh darSayati praka^amf huddhdnuhhavma tathd kaddcil lokasya imnyesu inatih 
k^ayiarh sydt. 

^ laukika = lijig^rtcn-'pa, 

® lokottara '^jig-rt€n-laa-}}.das-;pa. 
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(These elements) from which the 3 illustrious Jewels arise, 

(These 4 items) are only accessible to him who perceives the 
Absolute Truth. 

Now, what is elucidated here? 

24. The source of these 3 Jewels^ b.] 

Is accessible only to the Omniscient; 

It has four varieties 

And is inconceivable for four motives, respectively. 

The Absolute mingled with defilement is the fundamental element 
which is not delivered from the bonds of the passions and is called 
the Essence of Buddhahood (as it exists in all the living beings). 
The Immaculate Absolute is the same thing as the exclusive property 
of the Buddha and consisting in a total metamorphose^ (of all the 
elements of existence). As such it is called the Cosmical Body of the 
Buddha.^ The immaculate attributes of the Buddha, which, essentially, 
are likewise nothing but a metamorphose of the elements, are the 
distinctive features of the Cosmical Body. Such are the 10 Powers 
and the other qualities which are all of a transcendental nature. 
The deeds of the Buddha are the sublime forms of his activity, (the 
manifestations) of the 10 Powers and the other attributes. These 
acts never cease and have no break in tlieir continuance. Therefore 
the prophecies^ (delivered by the Buddha and) concerning the Bodhi- 
sattvas (who are to attain Enlightenment by the grace of the Buddha 
in future times) have no end.^ These 4 subjects, taken respectively, 
are inconceivable for 4 motives. Therefore it is said that they are 


^ Dar. 65 a, 2. riQs-rgyu-vkyen-ma-lus^'pa yonS'SU-rdzogs-'pa — the full complex 
of causes {hetu) and conditions {pratyaya). 

^ ^ardvrtti — yom-su-gyur-ya, 

® Cf. AbhisamayalaihkIEra VIII. 1. savodkardm msuddliim ye dharmd ggrayid 
nirdsraiidhy s'tsdhhdmko muneli kdyas tc^dih jyrakHilak^ayah, 
isydkara7i,a ==: hm-hstan-jga* 

^ Since all the run of the world’s moral progress i.e. the attainment of 
Saintliness is nothing but a manifestation of the Buddha’s Cosmical Body. 
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accessible only to the Divine Wisdom of the Omniscient. What are 
the 4 motives? 

25, Because — 

(The Absolute as the Grerm) is pure, but nevertheless in contact 
with the defiling (worldly) elements, (1) 

(The Absolute as the Cosmical Body) is on the other hand 
quite free from every defilement, (2) 

The attributes of the Buddha are essentially identical with the 
Absolute as contained even in every ordinary being, (3) 
(And the Buddha^s acts) are free from eflfort^ and (dialectical) 
constructions.^ 

The Absolute mingled with defiling elements is at the same 
time [18 a.] perfectly pure and nevertheless in contact with the de- 
filing forces. For this reason the point is inconceivable; it is not 
accessible even to the Pratyekabuddhas who have faith in the profound 
Doctrine (of Monism).^ It is accordingly said:^ — 0 Goddess, these 
2 points are very hard to be cognized. It is difficult to understand 
that (there exists) the spirit completely pure by nature, and it is 
difficult to understand that this very spirit is nevertheless influenced 
by the defiling elements. 0 Goddess, those w’^ho can teach this contra- 
diction are either thyself or tlie Bodhisattvas who call the Highest 
Doctrine their own. 0 Goddess, the others, that is the Sravakas and 
Pratyekabuddhas, may cognize these 2 points (only) through their 
faith in the Buddha. 

The Absolute in its undefiled form was not influenced by 
defilement before, and has nevertheless become purified subsequently. 
This point is inconceivable! It is said:^ — The Spirit is pure and 


^ anabhoga = lhun~gruh [Ihim-gyis-^griib’-pa), 

^ nirvikalpaJca ~ I'liaTn-par'-mi-rtog-pa. 

^ Dar. 66 b. 5. sto'h.-'nid (= iUngata) spros-hval ni^prapanca) mh-molii choa- 
kyi tahul-la Ttioa^pa gamhhlra'dhama-’adhiraukta), 

^ In tbe Srl-mSla-siihlianada-sfltra. Kg. DKON. VI. 282 a. 7— b. 1. 

® Dharaijisyara-raja-pariprccha, Kg. MDO. XV. 210 b. 6 — 7. 
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radiant by nature and can in its true form be intuited (by the Saints 
through introspection). In such a way the Lord has, by his momentary 
Divine Wisdom^ attained the Perfect Supreme Enlightenment and 
has become a Buddha. 

The immaculate attributes of the Buddha (are completely free 
from all defilement) and at the same time they have one essence 
(with the Absolute) as contained even in the ordinary wordly beings ^ 
who are totally obscured by defilement. As there is thus no (essential) 
difference between the former (the Absolute with the Buddha and 
his attributes) and the latter (the Absolute as the Germ of the living 
beings) [18 b. 1.], the subject is inaccessible to (discursive) thought. 
Indeed, there absolutely exists no living being in whom the Spirit 
of the Buddha does not fully manifest itself.® But as one has a 
conception^ (of separate entities), the Spirit of the Lord is not per- 
ceived. (On the contrary) when one has got rid of this conception, 
the Divine Spirit of the Omniscient appears without hindrance to 
one’s own transcendental introspection. 

The Parable of the Cloth of Silk. 

It is said in Scripture: — 0 Bodhisattva, such is the state of 
things. Suppose there exists one great cloth of silk equal in size to 
the 3 thousand thousands of worlds,® and on this great cloth of silk 
all the 3 thousand thousands of worlds would be painted in full size. 
The Great Horizon,® the Great Earth, the 2 thousand worlds,*^ the 


^ This is the Intuition at the final moment of the Path {eha-hfaT^a-ahMaai^ibodha), 

* pytJiagjana = so-soJii-skye-ho. ^ Cf. SutrSlamkItra IX. 15. — 

yatha *mharam savoagataHi sada matam tathaim tat mrmgatam said matam^ 
yathamharaiii rUjga-ga')}e§u sarvagam tathaim tat sattDa^ganeau sarvagam. 

* samjnd — ^dti-Ses. 

^ tidsdhaara-mahdsdhasra-lolcadhaiu = ston^gauin-gyi-stotVohen^^o^i^ij ig-rten-gyi- 

hhains, 

® mahd-calcramla = hhor-yug-clien-jgo, 

^ dmsahaavo madhyamo lokadhdtul} == atoh-gTiis-jgahi hjig-rten^gyi-Jchama. 
M.V. §153. 2. 
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thousand worlds/ the World of 4 Continents/ the Great Ocean, the 
Continent of Jamhudvipa, the Eastern Continent Videha/ the Western 
Continent Godhanya/ the Northern Continent Kuru/ the Mount 
Sumeru/ [19 a. 1.] the abode of the gods who live on earth, that 
of the gods living in the World of Desire/ and that of the denizens 
of the Ethereal Sphere/— all these would be painted there, each in 
its own size. (Suppose now) this great cloth of silk, the area of 
which is equal to the 3 thousand thousands of worlds, were (folded) 
and put into a grain of sand as small as an atom. Just as the great 
cloth of silk would be placed in one grain of sand of the size of an 
atom, in the same way it could be put into all such grains without 
exception. Thereafter a person, wise, skilful, clear-minded, attentive, 
and possessed of analytic thought, would appear. His faculty of vision 
would become supernatural like that of the gods, perfectly pure and 
radiant. He would see with his divine eyes tlie great cloth of silk 
hidden in the small grain of sand (not larger than) an atom and 
being in such a state of no use to anyone. He would think: — oh, 
if I were to apply the force of my great energy and pierce this 
grain of sand, as small as an atom, by a diamond-cutter, this great 
cloth of silk would become useful to all living beings. Accordingly, 
he would manifest the power of his great energy [19 a. 1.] and open 
the grain of sand with a small diamond. The great cloth of silk 
would, as he had thought, become of use to all the living beings, 
and he would do the same with all the other atoms without exception, 
as he did it with one. 

0 Bodhisattvas, in the same way the Divine Spirit of the Lord, 
the limitless Spirit, the Spirit helping all living beings is fully contained 
in everyone of them. And as the Spirit of the Buddha, so are the 
spiritual streams of the living beings, without limits. Although this 


^ sahcbsracUiiko lolcadhatuli = Hon-gi-J}jig-rtm-gi/i-kha7}is. Ibid. § 153. 1. 

® cdtwdvlpaJco lokadhdtu^ ™ gWi‘Mlh.i-l}jig-rtm-gyi-kha 7 ris. Ibid. § 154. 1, 

3 Tib, Sar-gyt-lus-^x^hags-kyi'glin. * Tib. nxihdc\jiA)a4an-spyod-kyi-gUn . 

^ Tib. hyafi^gi-sgra-mirsfian-gyi-glin. ® Tib. ri-rab, 

kdma*dhdtu = ]^dod-khams, ® rUjm-dhdtu = gzngs-khams. 
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be SO; the ordinary worldlings, bound by the conception (of separate 
entities) do not know about the Spirit of the Lord (that exists within 
them); do not feel it and are incapable of realizing it. Therefore the 
Buddha, through his Divine Knowledge, free from every kind of 
attachment; perceives the Absolute Essence, as it has its abode in 
all living beings, and becomes possessed of the thoughts peculiar to 
a (spiritual) teacher.^ He thinks: — Alas, these living beings have 
no right knowledge about the Spirit of the Buddha (that exists with 
them), though they are all reflections of this spirit. What if I show 
to these living beings the Path of the Saint and remove the bonds 
caused by (realistic conception). — Himself, he has exercised tlie power 
of his saintly wisdom, has loosened the great knot of spiritual delusion,^ 
has introspectively intuited the Spirit of Buddhahood (within himself), 
and has attained the full identity with this Spirit, (has coalesced 
with it in its Cosmical Unity), In accordance with this, he shows 
the Path of Buddhahood to the living beings and through this removes 
all the bonds caxised by the (false realistic) conceptions. In those 
who have become delivered from these bonds, the limitless Spirit of 
the Buddha, (manifesting itself), becomes of help to all living 
beings. 

The Acts of the Buddha in their inconceivable Character. 

The acts of the Lord manifest themselves simultaneously in all 
living beings at all times, free from effort and (dialectical) thought’ 
construction, in accordance with the needs of the converts and their 
constitution, and are performed fully with all living beings, furthering 
their weal. For this reason they are inaccessible to discursive thought. 
Indeed, it has been said:^ — In order to lead the living beings (to 


^ deary a-samjna = slob-dpon-yyi^lylu-^es. 

^ Dar. 71 b. 2. — has loosened the great knot of (false) conception — naive 
realism and the force of Transcendental Illusion, hag-chags Tdsand stands here 
for ma-Hg-pahi-hag-chags == amdyd-'odsana. 

® DhHranisvara-raja-pariprccha (Tathagata-mahakarunH-iiirdefca), Kg. MDO. 
XV. 215 a. 3-6. 
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Euliglitenment), the Wisdom of the Buddha, though it is (really) 
unlimited; is spoken of as having a definite character, being summarized 
(in the 32 attributes). Although this be so, still, 0 noble youth, the 
true acts of the Buddha are inconceivable,^ immeasurable, incognizable 
for all the world and inexpressible by words. They cannot be 
performed by others, they manifest themselves in all the Spheres 
of the Buddhas,^ are realized by all the Buddhas in a similar way 
[20 b. 1.], are free from all exertion and effort, are uniform like space 
and therefore free from all (dialectical) constructions, are the acts 
peculiar to the Buddha as the Absolute, and, accordingly, inseparable 
from the latter: — Then comes the example of the perfectly pure stone 
of lapis-lazuli and, thereafter, a detailed exposition as follows: ^ — O noble 
youth, by the following characteristics ai't thou to know this subject. — 
The acts of the Buddha are inaccessible to discursive thought, are 
attained (in the process of intense concentration upon) the Unity 
(of the Universe), are completely free from eveiy kind of defect, 
are connected with the present, past, and future, and bring forth 
the 3 Jewels in their uninterrupted continuance. The form of the 
Buddha which manifests itself in these inconceivable acts, does not 
lose its (all-pervading) character which is analogous to space. (There- 
fore) he can manifest himself in all the Spheres of Buddhaic activity 
(simultaneously). He likewise does not give up the inconceivable 
character of his Word. Indeed, he exposes the Doctrine to all living 
beings in accordance with (their faculty of) understanding the 
(meaning of) words. Being free from (the attachment to) every kind 
of object on which his mind could become fixed, he (at the same 
time) perfectly knows the mental disposition^ and the thoughts of 
all living beings. — 


^ Dar, 72 a. 3,— through tlieir profound character and grandeur. 

* huddka'h^etra == saiis-rgyas-lcyi-Hi’i, 

® Dharamlvara-raja-pariprccha, Kg. MDO. XV. 215 b. 7 — 216 a. 3. 

^ citta-carya == sems-kyi-spyod-pa—^* the spiritual conduct.” Cf, Abhisama- 
yalaihkSra IV. 14. 
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The Germ and the 3 other Subjects as the Causes and 
Conditions of Buddhahood. 

28. The object to be intuited/ the intuition/ 

The distinctive features of the latter^ 

And the (acts) which bring it about, — 

As such respectively (appear tlie said 4 subjects), 

One as the cause of purification and the othei' 3 as its conditions. — 

Of these 4 subjects, the first is to be regarded as the point 
that is to be intuited, inasmuch as it includes everything cognizable.^ 
[21 a. 1.] The final introspection of it is the second subject — Enligh- 
tenment which is the (full immaculate) intuition. The distinctive 
features of Enlightenment^ which form the 3d subject ai’e such, 
inasmuch as they represent the attributes of the Buddha, The 4th 
subject ( — the acts) are the (factors) bringing about the intuition, 
since, through the component parts of Enlightenment, others are 
caused to perceive (the Truth). (This passage) thus refers to the 
4 subjects (beginning with the Germ of the Absolute) and represents 
a characteristic (of them) as the sources of the 3 Jewels, inasmuch 
as they act as the causes ® and conditions ® (of the latter). 


^ Dar. 72 b. 3—5. — The object that is to be cognized is the Absolute mingled 
with the defiling elements. When it is directly intuited (by the Saint), all the 
attributes of the Buddha become originated. If, on the contrary, there is no in- 
tuition of it, the deliverance from the Samsara will be impossible. It is thus the 
ultimate object that is to be cognized. Although it is no real producing cause 
(since it is an immutable element — asamskrta — Iidus-ma-hyas) still, as it is the 
object of the Saint’s concentrated Transcendental Wisdom which is the principal 
cause for the origination of the Wisdom of the Buddha and is thus an invariable 
condition of the latter, it is metaphorically called a cause. 

® Ibid. 72 h. 5 — 6. — Enlightenment, i. e. the ultimate, direct intuition of the 
Absolute. 

® Ibid, 73 a. 2—3, — Ses-hya thams-cad-Jcyi gnas'lugs-mthar-thug-pa-hsdus^j^ahi 
jjthyir — because the Absolute represents the Ultimate Essence of all things. 
hodhy-anga — hyan-chuh-hyi-yan-lag , 

® hetu — vgyu. 

® jgratyaya — rkym. 
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NoW; the first of the 4 subjects is the seed of the saintly 
elements;^ it is therefore to be made known as the cause of the 
S Jewels. (As such it appears), if the introspective correct mental 
activity is directed toward it and (appreciates it) in its perfectly pure 
nature. Thus, one subject is the cause. Now, why are the other 

3 regarded as conditions? (Answer: — ) The Lord, having attained the 
perfect Supreme Enlightenment and become a Buddha, has performed 
his 32 acts through the efficiency of the 10 Powers and the other 
attributes peculiar to him. (These 3 facts) ^ are to be viewed as 
the conditions for the origination of the 3 Jewels. Indeed, (the 
Teaching of the Buddha) being relied upon as the word of another 
(who has already attained Enlightenment), there arises the correct 
appreciation of the Absolute in its perfectly pure form. (Enlightenment, 
the attributes and the acts of the Buddha) ought thus to be viewed 
as the conditions for the origination of the 3 Jewels. For this reason 
the 3 (last subjects are spoken of as) cooperating conditions. The 
following text is to be regarded as a detailed exposition of all the 

4 subjects mentioned in gradual order. [21 b. 1.] 

Tlie Grerm of the Absolute* 

With regard to the Absolute mingled with defilement (= the 
Essence of Buddhahood in the living beings) it has been said:^ — 
All living beings are endowed with the Essence of the Buddha. — 
What is the meaning of this? 

27, The Body of the Supreme Buddha is all-pervading,^ 

The Absolute is (one) undifferentiated (Whole) ^ 

^ lokotiara-dharma == Juji^-rtendm-^das-pahLi-chos, 

^ The fact of attaining Enlightenment, of becoming possessed of the attributes 
of the Buddha, and the manifestation of the Sublime Activity. 

® In the Tathagata-garbha-sutra. Kg. MDO. XXII. 24:8 b. 6. 

^ Ear. 80 a. 1 — 2. The acts of the Cosmical Body manifest themselves in all 
living beings, therefore the latter, all without exception, are such in whom the 
Buddha exercises his activity. 

® Ibid. 80 a, 2. The Absolute as it is with the Buddha and with the living 
beings is essentially the same. 
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And the Germ (of Buddhahood) exists (in every living being). 

Therefore, for ever and anon, all that lives 

Is endowed with the Essence of the Buddha.^ 

In short, the Lord had in view 3 aims when he declared: — 

All living beings are possessed of the Essence of Buddhahood.” — 

28, The Spirit of the Buddha manifests itself in the multitudes of 

living beings, 

It is immaculate by nature and unique (with all), 

And Buddhahood is the fruit of the Germ. 

Therefore the whole animate world bears the Essence of the Buddha. 

This subject, in all its different aspects is to be explained in 
that sense in which it is invariably demonstrated throughout the 
whole of Scripture, namely as follows: — (All living beings are endowed 
with the Essence of the Buddha) in the sense that the Buddha^s 
Cosmical Body manifests itself in all living beings, that the Absolute, 
(the true essence) of the Buddha represents an undifferentiated whole,^ 
and that the Germ^ of the Buddha exists in everything that lives. 
These 3 subjects are to be explained below in accordance with the 
Tathagata-garhlia-sutra. 

Analysis of the Germ from 10 Points of Yiew. 

Summary. 

29. The essence (of the Germ). 

The causes and the result (of its purification), 


^ Cf. SutrElaihkara IX. 37. sarvesdm tathatd iuddkim dgatd tatha- 

gatatmm tasmdc ca tadgarhhdfy savoa-dehinalu And Commentary: — sarve^dm 
nimUktd tathatd tad-mSuddhi-svahhavaS ca Tathdgatali. ataJi sarve sattvds Tathdgata-' 
garhhd itg negate. 

2 Cf. SutrSlariikara IX. 15. yathdmharam sarvagatam &c. 

^ gotra — 7'igs. Bar. 82 a. 3 — 4. The Fundamental Germ {xyralcHistha-gotra = 
ran-hiin-gnas-rigs) the final metamorphose of 'which is the Cosmical Body, and the 
Germ as it becomes developped {parijgn^^tci-goty'a == rgyas-gyur-ggi~rigs or samuddnUa 
— yan-dag-par-hlans-im) which becomes transformed into the corporeal forms of 
the Buddha. 
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Its functions^ relations, and manifestations [22 a. 1.] 

Its different states, its all-pervading character, 

Its eternal, unchangeable, and indivisible nature, — 

Such are the (10) points with respect to the Absolute Essence. 

In short, the characteristic of the Germ of the Buddha is given 
from 10 points of view. What are these 10? (Answer): — 

1) The essence of the Germ.^ 

2) The causes (of its purification).^ 

3) The result (of this purification).® 

4) The functions (of the Germ).^ 

6) Its relations.^ 

6) The manifestations (of the Germ in general). 

7) The varieties (of the Germ) in correspondence with the 
different states. 

8) The all-pervading character (of the Absolute). 

9) The unalterable character (of it), 

10) The indivisible character. 

The Essence of the Germ (1) and the Causes of its Purification (2)* 

Now, let us begin with (the first 2 points), that of the essence 
(of the Germ) and the causes (of its purification). We have here 
the following verse: — 

30. (The Essence of Buddhahood in its 3 aspects) 

Is, respectively, like a jewel, like space, and like water, 

And always, by its nature, undefiled. 


^ Dar. 81 a. 1.— In the 3 aspects just mentioned, namely that of the Cos- 
mieal Body as being all-pervading, of the Absolute as au undifferentiated Whole^ 
and of the Germ as existing in all living beings. 

^ Ibid. 81 a. 2. — The factors for the purification of the Germ, faith {adhimukti) &c. 

® Ibid. 81 a. 4. — The attainment of the Highest Transcendental Purity, Supreme 
Bliss &c. 

* The act of arousing the desire of attaining Nirvana &c. 

® The possession of the 4 attributes characterizing the cause (of purification), 
aith &c. 
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It arises (to life) through faith and the Doctrine, through 
Highest Wisdom, 

Through concenti’ated trance, and Great Commiseration. — 
Now, what is shown in the first half of this verse? 

31. Being essentially powerful, 

Unalterable and moist by nature. 

It has a resemblance, in its distinctive features. 

With the wish-fulfilling gem, with space, and water. 

The 3 characteristics of the Absolute have been mentioned 
before.^ Having in view, respectively, their particular ^ and general ^ 
essence, we come to know the Germ of the Buddha as having a 
resemblance with a wish-fulfilling gem, with space and with water, 
by its distinctive qualities. [22 b. 1.] Indeed, if we take the special 
essential character of the Buddha’s Cosmical Body, that of possessing 
the power of accomplishing the desired aim (of the living beings), 
we shall find it to have a resemblance with a wish-fulfilling gem. 
If we take in consideration the particular essence of the Absolute, 
namely its unique unalterable character, we shall see that it bears 
a likeness with space. And, if we have in view the particular 
essence of the Germ of the Buddha, that is its moist, soft nature, 
this- on account of the Commiseration toward all living beings, we 
shall know it as being akin to water. Again, if we take the general 
essence (of all the 3), namely that of being, by their very nature, 
perfectly pure and devoid of every kind of defilement, we shall 
(likewise) find a resemblance with the wish-fulfilling gem, with space, 
and with water, through the quality of perfect purity. 

The Impediments and the Causes of Purification. 

32. Enmity toward the Doctrine, views clinging to Ego and Mine,^ 
Fear caused by the sufferings of Phenomenal Life, 

^ In Kar. 27. * svalak^a’^a = ran-gi-mtslian-fiid, 

^ sdmdnya-lak§a7j.a == spyih^i’mtahan-nid. 

* Tib. hdag-lta = dtma-dr^ti = satkdya’dra^i. 
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And want of care for (other) living beings^ — 

Such are tlie 4 impediments^ respectively, 

With (the worldlings) endowed with great clesires; with the 
heretics, 

The Sravakas and those of self-sprung (Wisdoni)4 

As to the cause of purity, such is great faith. 

And the other virtues, all of them being four.^ 

In short, among the multitudes of living beings there exist the 
following 3 varieties: — 

1) Those who love this Phenomenal Life, 

2) Those who wish to become delivered from it, and 

3) Those who desire neither the one, nor the other.^ 

Now, those who are attached to worldly existence appear in 
two varieties. There is that kind of living beings who are hostile 
to the Path (leading to) Salvation [23 a. 1.] and do not strive for 
Nirvaria; they have no desire of attaining the latter, being exclusively 
attached to this worldly existence. Then there are such who, though 
they are followers of this our Doctrine, have likewise fallen (into 
the whirlpool of Samsara). Of these there are some who hate the 
Doctrine of the Great Vehicle.^ With regard to these the Lord has 
said: — I am not their teacher and they are not my disciples. 
0 Sariputra, I say — these are obscured by darkness, proceed toward 


^ Tib. ra^i'hyun — the Pratyekabuddhas. Cf. AbMsamayalaih- 

kara II. 6 — ])arapade^a~'\:iaiyartliyam svayam-hodhat wayamhliwodm. 

® Dar, 82 a. 6 — b. 1. The highest faith in the Doctrine of the Great Vehicle, 
the Highest Wisdom of the Bodhisattva which bears the character of the Climax of 
Wisdom {xn-ajnWyavamitd) the medium of limitless trance {samadhi-TiiuJcha = tin-fie- 
idzin-gyi-sgo) of the Bodhisattva, and his Great Commiseration. These are respectively- 
compared with the seed, the mother, the womb, and the nurse. Cf. below. 

^ Of. AbhisamayalanikHra 1. 10, prajfiayd na hhave sthdnaih krpayd oia Same 

HhitiJ}.. 

* Dar. 84 b. 3.— being the followers of the HlnaySnistic Code {pi^aha = 
sde-anod). They depreciate (the Doctrine of the Great Vehicle) saying:— The 
MahayEnistic Sutras are not the Word of Buddha. 
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still greater darkness and become finally possessed of the greatest 
darkness. — 

As concerns those who wish to become free from Phenomenal 
Life, such; likewise, are of 2 kinds, namely those who use incorrect 
means and those whose methods are right. Those acting according 
to incorrect methods have in their turn 3 varieties. (First of all) 
there are the different varieties of heretics standing apart from this 
(our Teaching). These are the Carvakas,^ the Parivrajakas,^ the 
Jains, ^ and many others.^ Next come those who, though they are 
adherents of this our Doctrine and possessed of faith, still, by their 
principles, are akin to (the said) heretics, namely those who have an 
incorrect conception (of the Truth).^ Now, who are these? They 
are those who, having a misconception of the Absolute, maintain 
the reality of the Individual (as an independent Whole).^^ With 
regard to these the Lord has said: — Those who do not maintain 
the Non-substantiality (of existence) do not differ from the heretics. 
— There are moreover those who, being full of pride, cling to the 
conception of the Universal Eelativity and Non-substantiality as an 
absolute principle.® According to these even the medium of Salvation 
is regarded as essentially non-substantial. (The Lord) had these 
persons in view when he said:^ — 0 Ks.^yapa, the views maintaining 


^ The Ag-a ed. of the Comm, and Dar. hare both tsa-ra-ha {caraJca’^), 

^ Tib. hun-tu-rgyu, ® Tib. gcer-hu-pa — “the naked.” 

^ Those who deny a future existence {ahhyudaya) and those who, though 
they admit it, deny the idea of a final salvation. 

® Sic acc. to Dar, 85 a. 

® ^udgala-vtadinaT^ == gan‘‘%ag-tu~s7n,rad)a, Dar. 85 a. 3. — Those who do not 
consider the Individual to be a nominal reality [prajHapti-sat — htags-yod) included 
in the complex of the 5 groups {skandha =pJiu7\-po) and in the stream of elements, 
but maintain the existence of the Individual as an independent reality (dra^oya^sat 
^ rdza8~yod)‘^ they are thus the followers of a system clinging to the conception 
of the Ego, These are the Vatsiputriyas. 

Sunyatd == stoi'i-pa-fiid, 

® Dar. 85 b. 4. ston-fiid bden-par-^en-pa, Cf. Conception of Buddh. NirvHna, 
page 49 — 50. 

® Dar. 86 b. 1. liCod-sruhs-kyis-zus-pabi-mdo-las in the Ka^yapa-pariprcchS. 

Acta orientalia. IX. 11 
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the existence of real individuals are a blunder as great as the 
mount Sumeru. [23 b. 1.] However those who, being full of pride, 
cling to the conception of Non-substantiality (as an absolute principle) 
commit an error . still g|.’eater*- • - 

Those who act according to correct means have also 2 varieties. 
There are the followers of the Sravaka Vehicle who proceed (on the 
Path) having a firm and settled conviction, and there are the adherents 
of the Vehicle of the Pratyekabuddhas. 

Now, those who are neither attached to Phenomenal Existence, 
nor have a desire of attaining Salvation in the egoistic sense ^ are 
the living beings who constantly and firmly abide in the Great 
Vehicle and are possessed of the most acute faculties. These have 
neither an inclination toward this worldly life, as it is the case with 
the worldlings who are possessed of great desires, nor do they 
proceed toward Salvation using incorrect methods, as do the heretics. 
(On the other hand) their cognition is not that of the Sravakas and 
Pratyekabuddhas, though the methods (of both the latter) are correct. 
They proceed on that Path through which the (introspection of the) 
identity of Samsara and Nirvana is attained. Their minds are directed 
toward the Altruistic Nirvana (which does not adhere to either of 
the 2 extremities),® and their activity bases upon the Phenomenal 
World, but without passions and desires.^ They have a firm stand 
in sublime, altruistic thoughts,^ and the foundation of their Path is 
perfectly pure.^ 

Now, those living beings who are full of great desires and 
love this worldly existence, as well as the adherents to this (our) 
Doctrine who have inevitably fallen (into the Samsara) are called 

^ Dar. 87 a, 5. Those who have no desire of either being born in the 
Phenomenal World through the force of previous deeds and passions or of attaining 
that kind of ISTirva^a which represents a mere cessation of births in the SaihsSra. 

* a^ati^thita-nirmi^ = mi-gnas-paJji-myaiViidas, 

® Acc. to Dar. 87 b. 2,— -through the efficiency of previous vows and Great 
Commiseration, 

* adhydSaya = Ihag-pali^i-hsampa, 

® The MahSySnistic Creative Effort {citta-uipdda = sem^’hshyed). 
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the category of living beings who are definitely rooted in error.” 
Those whO; being desirous of getting free from Phenomenal Existence; 
act according to incorrect methods are characterized as “ the category 
of living beings who are not certain (as regards the means of 
Salvation).” Finally, those who wish to be delivered from Phenomenal 
Life and take recourse to tiie right means (of deliverance), as well 
as those who have no desire of both (the Phenomenal World and 
egoistic salvation) [24 a. 1.] and proceed on the Path in order to 
attain (the intuition of) the identity (of SaihsHra and Nirvana) are 
called “ the category of living beings who have a definite knowledge 
of that which is right.” If we except the living beings who abide 
in the Great Vehicle and whose cognition is not obscured, there are 
the following 4 varieties: — 1) The worldlings endowed with great 
desires, 2) the heretics,^ 3) the ^^ravakas, and 4) the Pratyekabuddhas. 
With these there exist (respectively) 4 kinds of impediments through 
which they are incapable of intuiting and realizing the Gexmi of the 
Buddha. (These impediments) are as follows: — 

1) The Obscuration peculiar to the ordinary worldlings who 
are possessed of great desires and are hostile to the Mahayanistic 
Doctrine. The antidote ^ against this is the concentration upon the 
faith ^ in the Teaching of the Great Vehicle as practised by the 
Bodhisattvas. 

2) The Obscuration of the heretics who in the (complex, of 
the) separate elements perceive a (real independent) Ego.^ It . has 
its antidote in the Bodhisattva^s concentration upon the Climax of 
Wisdom^ (in the aspect of which both the Individual and the separate 
elements are unreal). 

3) The Obscuration of the ^ravakas who cognize the Phenomenal 
World as being mere suffering and are afraid of. it. Its antidote is 
the Gaganaganja ® and other forms of trance peculiar to the Bodhisattva. 


^ tirthiha == mu-stegs-pa. * praiipak^a = gnen-po, ® adhiniuJcH ~ mos-pa, 
* svatantraratman — raii-dhan-cmi-gyi-hdag, Cf. Abhisamaylilarhkeira I. 35. 

® prajfid-paramUd. ® Tib. nam-mkhal^i-mdzod, . 
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4) The Obscuration of the Pratyekabuddhas who have no regard 
for the welfare of the living beings and turn away^ from the needs 
of others.^ [24 b. 1.] Here the antidote will be the concentration 
upon the Great Mercy and Love as it is manifested by the Bodhisattva. 

Such are these 4 kinds of impediments which are peculiar to 
the 4 varieties of individuals (mentioned). Their antidotes are^ (as 
we have just seen), the 4 virtuous qualities beginning with faith. 
Through the concentrated contemplation of them the Bodhisattvas 
attain the highest aim, that is the immaculate, ultimate Cosmical 
Body. He who is endowed with these 4 factors for the attainment 
of the 4 kinds of Absolute Purity which are to be mentioned presently, 
becomes a son of the King of the Doctrine, a (true) member of the 
family of the Buddha. How that? 

33. Those are the sons of the Lord, 

Whose seed is the faith in the Highest of Vehicles, 

Whose mother is the Wisdom ^ that gives birth to the properties 
of the Buddha, 

Who abide in the blissful womb of meditative trance and are 
nursed by Great Commiseration.^ 

The Result of Purification (3) and the Functions of the Germ (4). 

Now, let us take the (next two) subjects— the result (of the 
purification of the Germ) and (its) functions. We have here the 
following verse: 

34. The result are the Absolute, Transcendental Properties 

Of Purity, Unity,® Bliss, and Eternity. 

^ Tib. rgyab-kyiB-p}iyog9-;pa = vimukha, 

* Dar. 88 a, 5.~-smce they do not undertake the task of delivering* other 
living' beings from suffering. 

® jgroQfia = S€»-rah in the sense of pragfia-jgaramita, 

* Cf, Sutraiaihkara IV, 11. 

dharmUdhimukti-brjat pdramitor^re^pha-mdtrto jdtah 
dhydTiOrniwye sukha-garlhe karuri^d samvardhika dkdtH, 

® dtma-pm'wmta = hdag-gi-pha-rol-tu-jghying^a or paramdtma-^dramitd, atman 
is to be understood in the sense of the unique essence of the Universe. 
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And the functions (of the Germ) manifest themselves 
In the aversion toward this worldly life. 

In the desire of Quiescence and the wilP of attaining it. 

NoW; what is said in the first half of the verse? 

36. In short; the fruit of these (4 virtues)^ 

Is (contained) in the Cosmical Body, 

Representing (its properties) which are antidotes 
And the reverse of the 4 kinds of error. 

The 4 virtuous qualities, beginning with faith, have been just 
spoken of as the causes, the factors for the purification of the Germ 
of the Buddha. The result (of this purification) consists in the 
4 Absolute Properties of the Cosmical Body. These (properties), taken 
respectively, are the counterparts, the reverse of the 4 kinds of error. 
[25a. 1.] Now, the conception of Matter^ and other evanescent^ 
things as being enduring,^ the conception of (Phenomenal Life which 
is) mere suffering as something blissful, the conception of the im- 
personal elements as constituting a x'eal Ego, and the conception of the 
world’s impurity as pure,— these are called the 4 kinds of error.^ 
Their reverse are the 4 correct points of view, the conceptions of the 
evanescence, suffering, impersonality, and impurity regarding matter 
and the other (elements of the Phenomenal World). Now, with regard 
to the Cosmical Body of the Buddha, the properties of which are 
Eternity, &c., these 4 “ correct ” views we esteem to be wrong. 


^ jpraxiidJidna == smon-pa. Cf. below. 

2 Dar. 89 b. 3. — of the faith in the Mahayanistic Doctrine, &c. 

® rupa = gzugs. ^ anitya ~ Tni-rtag-pa. ® nitya = rtag-pa. 

® Dar. 89 b. 5. — the 4 lands of error regarding the Empirical Eeality 
[samvrti = kun-rdzoh), Cf. the following note. 

^ They are the 4 kinds of error concerning the Absolute {paramdrtha == 
don-dam-pa). In the Ahhisamayalariikara I, 27 Eyanescence, &e. are spoken of as 
the object {dlambana = dmigs-pa) of concentration, and the aspect [akara ~ rnam-jya) 
in which they are to be viewed is the negation of the reality of these characteristics 
of the elements in the aspect of the iiniq^ue Absolute. Cf. Haribhadra’s Abhi- 
samayalamkara-aloka, MS. 36 a. 9 — 14. tat Icena dkdre'rjia dlamhanzyam ity aha . . . 
dharmatd-mukliena anahhinweSady-dkareT^a iti ydvat. idam uktam hhavati. 4i’dvako 
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Their counterparts are the 4 Absolute Transcendental Properties of 
the Buddha's Cosmical Body which are:—!) Absolute Eternity/ 
2) Absolute Bliss/ 3) Absolute -Unity/ and 4) Absolute Purity/ 
This theory is to be known in detail from Scripture. It is said/ — 
0 Lord^ the living beings are full of error^ as regards the 4 groups 
of elements constituting Phenomenal Existence; as far as manifesting 
themselves in an individual/ That which is evanescent they hold 
to be eternal; the suffering (of the Phenomenal Woidd) they consider 
to be happiness; that which is impersonal they imagine to have a 
relation to a real Ego, and the impure they mistake for pure. 
[25 b. 1.] The Sravakas and the PratyekabuddhaS; O Lord; arC; in 
their turU; all of them deprived of the Transcendental Intuition of 
the Universal Eelativity (and Non-Substantiality).’^ Therefore they 
have a misconception of the Cosmical Body of the Buddha, ac- 
cessible only to the Divine Perception of the Omniscient. (On the 
other hand), 0 Lord, those living beings who have a conception (of 
the Cosmical Body) as eternal, as the Supreme Bliss, as the Absolute 
Unity and Absolute Purity are the Sons of the Lord born from his 
Spirit. 0 Lord, these living, beings do not commit any error. These 
living beings perceive the Truth. How that? — Because the essence 
of this Cosmical Body of the Buddha is Absolute Eternity, Absolute 
Bliss, Absolute Unity, and Absolute Purity. 0 Lord, those living 
beings who perceive the Cosmical Body of the Buddha in such an 
aspect, perceive (through this) the Absolute Truth. And all those who 
perceive the Absolute Truth are the spiritual sons of the Buddha. — 

rupaiiddi-la'km'i^afh matu Slainhate tasya anityddaya akdrd hhavanti, atma'darkina- 
2 ^ratixmkmt'oat, bodhiaattvaJ} punar ctnityddi-lak^ariam vastv dlamhatc tasya anabhini-- 
vcsddaya dkdi^d hha'canti. 

^ nitya-pdramUd = rtdg-pahi’pha-rol-tu-xiiJiyin-pa. 

^ sukha'-pdramitd ~~ hde’haJxi’pha-rol-txi-phyin-pa, 

® atma^pdramitd ~ hdag-gi-pha-rol-tu-pliy in-pa. 

^ Suddhi- (or Sud-) pdramiid — gtsafi-halii-plm-rol-tu-phym-pa. 

® In the ^rl-mala-devi-simhanSda-stltra. K^. DKON. VX. 280 a. 4-~b. 2. 

® Tih. sm-pa}xi-nc-hardm-xmliiphm\-po4^^^^ == upatta-panca-upaddna-skandlia . 
iunyatd = ston-pa-Uid, 
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Concordance between the 4 Absolute Properties and the 
4 Causes of Purification. 

These 4 Absolute Properties of the Buddha’s Cosmical Body 
are known to have a correspondence with the (4) causes (of purifica- 
tion) in the reverse order.^ Indeed, if we take the counterpart of 
the attachment to this impure worldly life, as it is peculiar to those 
that are hostile to the Mahayanistic Doctrine and possessed of great 
desires [26 a. 1.], such is the concentration upon the faith in the 
Doctrine of the Grreat Vehicle. The result of this will be the attain- 
ment of Absolute Purity. 

[The Absolute Transcendental Unity.] 

The attachment to the conception of a non-existing Ego is 
peculiar to the heretics who in the 5 groups (of elements) perceive a 
real individual. The reverse (of such an attachment) is the concentra- 
tion upon the Climax of Wisdom (which is the direct perception of 
the total unreality of the Individual and the groups of elements in 
the aspect of the unique Cosmical Essence).^ Its result is (the intro- 
spection of) the Absolute Unity.® Indeed, all the heretics admit the 
existence of an Ego, either as identical with Matter and the other 
(component) elements or as something differing from them.*^ This 
substance which they maintain is illusionary in its character of an 
Ego; in reality no such Ego ever existed. Now, the Buddha, by 
means of his Absolute Wisdom perceiving the Truth, has attained 
the (intuition of the) ultimate, transcendental unreality of all the 

1 Dar.'Ol b. 6— 92 a. 1. 

The faith in the MahaySnistic Doctrine is the cause of Absolute Purity^ 

• The conceutr. upon the Climax of Wisdom is the cause of the Absolute Unity 
The Climax of.transic meditation is the cause of the Supreme Bliss, 

The concentration upon Highest Mercy is the cause of Absolute Eternity.- 

® Sic acc. to Dar. 92 a. 4. 

^ Dar, 92 a. 4 — 5. The Supreme Transcendental Unity,— that of the Cosmical 
Body which is identical with the Absolute, and in the aspect of which both the 
Individual and the separate elements are unreal in their (seeming) Plurality. 

^ Cf M. V. § 208. 
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separate elements. The unreality thus perceived/ is true and un- 
contradictory in its character of a negation of substantiality (with 
the separate entities and discloses itself as their ultimate monistic 
essence). It is therefore to be regarded as (that which reveals) the 
Supreme Absolute Unity of the Universe.^ The non-substantiality (of 
the Individual and the separate elements) thus turns to be the (unique 
universal) substance^ as we read (in Scripture) : — “ Taking one^s stand 
in the non-attachment (to separate entities).” 

[The Absolute Bliss and Absolute Eternity.] 

The adherents to the Vehicle of the ^ravakaS; being afraid of 
the sufferings of the Phenomenal Worlds are desirous of attaining 
merely the pacification of these sufferings. The i*everse (of such a 
desire) [26 b. 1.] are the forms of meditative trance^ such as the 
Gaganaganja-samadhi and the like; their result is the attainment of 
the Supreme Bliss, the mundane^ and the supermundane.^ 

The adherents to the Vehicle of the Pratyekabuddhas find the 
highest delight in the attainment of a solitary position (separated 
from all mankind). The reverse of this is the Bodhisattva^s con- 
centration upon (the idea of) Highest Mercy and Love. Through 
this he attains the perfect purification as regards the activity for the 
sake of other living beings which is to be exercised, perpetually and 
uninterruptedly, as long as the world exists. The result will, for 
this last reason, be the Absolute, Transcendental Eternity.® Thus, 
the faith, Wisdom, meditative trance, and Commiseration of the 


^ Bar. 92 b. 2. — as it is intuited by the Buddha in his meditative trance. 

* Cf. Yasubandhu’s Commentary on Sutralaihkara IX, ^’^,—tatra ca anaai’ave 
dhdtau huddhaTiam paramdtmd nirdiSyate, Mm karanamf agra-nairdtmya-dtmakatvdt. 
agram nairdtmyam viSuddha tathatd aa ca huddhdifidmi dtmd avahhdva-arthenay tasydm 
vUuddhdyam agram nairdtmyam dtmdnam huddha lahhante iuddham, atajf, iuddha- 
dtma-ldbhitvdd huddha atma-mahdtmyam prdptd ity anena ahhisamdhind huddhanam 
andsrave dhdtau paramdtmd vyavasthapyate. 

® laukika == hgig-rten'-pa. * lokottara =: l^jig^rten~las~hdas-pa. 

® Cf.AbhisamaySlaihkaraYIII. 11. itikaritra-'oaipulyad huddha ^ydp% nirucyate | 
ak§ayatmc ca tasyawa nitya ity api katliyate. and VIII. M.~-tathd karma *py anuo- 
chinnam aaya samsdram iryate. 
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Bodhisattvas, having become the objects of intense concentration; 
have as their result, respectively, the four Absolute Transcendental 
Properties of the Cosmical Body of the Buddha, those of Purity, 
Unity, Supreme Bliss, and Eternity. It is said that the Buddha, 
through the efficiency of these (4 factors, faith, &c.), represents the 
culminating point of existence-— the Absolute, is infinite like space 
and has reached the ultimate limits (of time).^ Indeed, in the process 
of concentration characterized by the faith in the highest Mahayanistic 
Doctrine, the perfectly pure Ultimate Essence of the Buddha, which 
is the Absolute, is realized. This means the attainment of the 
culminating point (of existence in) the Absolute. The concentration 
upon (the idea of) the Climax of Wisdom brings about the (final) 
introspective intuition of (the Absolute as) the background of the 
unreality of the animate [27 a. 1.] and inanimate world ^ and as being 
infinite like space. The Gaganaganja and similar forms of trance 
have for their result the manifestation of the Supreme Power of 
governing the elements which is of an all-pervading character, (Owing 
to these 2 characteristics, the Buddha) is all-embracing like space. 
(Finally), through the concentration upon (the idea of) Highest Mercy 
one becomes possessed of that Commiseration and Love with regard 
to all living beings, which is not bound by time. For this reason 
the Buddha has neither limits nor end. 

The Impediments to the Attainment of the 4 Absolute Properties. 

Now, with the Arhats and Pratyekabuddhas who abide in the 
Unaffected Sphere ^ and with the Bodhisattvas who have attained the 


^ Sic acc. to Bar. 93 a. 5. 

^ sattm'loha — sems-can-gyi’-hjig-rten and hhajana-loka = mod-kyi-^jig-rten. 
^ anasrava-dhatu. According to the theory of the “ Unique Vehicle ” {ekaydna) 
the termination of the Hinayanistic Path does not represent the real NirvSna, hut 
merely the cessation of repeated births in the 3 Spheres of the Phenomenal World 
and a non-physical (manomaya) existence in the so-called Unaffected Sphere, a 
motionless, dreaming state. Prom this the Arhats are ultimately aroused by the 
Buddhas, whereupon they enter the Mahayanistic Path, having made the Creative 
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(10) Conti'oIIing Powers^ there exist the 4 kinds of impediments to 
the attainment of the 4 Absolute Properties of the Buddlia^s Cosmical 
Body. These are: — 

1) (The impediment) which has the character of <a condition^ ^ 

2) That which bears the essence of a cause/ 

3) That which is characterized by origination, and 

4) That representing destruction. 

(The first of these impediments), that which bears the character 
of a condition, is the elementary force of Transcendental Illusion.^ 
The latter is akin to Ignorance^ (as the first member of the Causal 
Chain) which gives origination to the active forces^ (of Phenomenal Life). 

(The impediment) which has the essence of a cause is the 
Biotic Force uninfluenced hy defiling agencies, which is conditioned 
by the elementary force of Transcendental Illusion. It corresponds 
to the active forces (in the Causal Chain). 

(The impediment) which has the character of origination's the 
Non-physical Body^ in its 3 forms (corresponding to the 3 kinds of 
individuals).^ It is conditioned by the elementary force of Transcen- 
dental Illusion and its cause is the Biotic Force uninfluenced by the 
defiling elements. It lias a correspondance with the origination in 
the 3 Spheres of Existence, caused by the Biotic Force which is in- 
fluenced by defilement and conditioned by the 4 Egocentristic 
Properties'^ [27 b. 1.] 

(Finally, the impediment) bearing the character of destruction 
is that constant change which inevitably takes place in some incon- 

Effort for Supreme Enlightenment. This is detailed by Haribhadra in his Abhisamaya- 
laiiikara^alokn. Cf. Appendix. 

^ Dar. 94 a. 3. The Bodhisattvas who hare attained the 10 Controlling Powers 
and abide on the 3 last Stages {acala, sadlmmati and dharmameghd). 

* ^ratyaya — rkyen, ® hetu rgyu, 

^ avidyd-vdsand ma-rig-jpahi-hag'chags. ® avidyd = ma-idg-pa. 

® samshdra ^ lidu-hycd. ’ karma = las. 

® manoinaya-kCvya — yid-kyi-raii-hHn-gyi-hta. 

® The Arhats, the- Pratyekabuddhas, and the Bodhisattvas on the 3 last Stages. 

iipdddna = ne-hardenpa. Dar. 94 b. 4, — Desire, incorrect views, bigotry, 
and the conception of an Ego. 
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ceivable manner,^ It corresponds to Decrepitude and Death ^ which 
are conditioned by (preceding) birth. 

Now, the Arhats, the Pratyekabuddhas and the Bodhisattyas 
who have attained the (10) Controlling Powers, haye not extirpated 
the force of Transcendental Illusion which is a foundation of all the 
defiling elements. On account of this they are possessed of all those 
forces which attract the impurity of the passions. Therefore they 
cannot attain the culminating point of Absolute Purity. 

On the foundation of this force of Transcendental Illusion the 
differentiation of separate entities (Pluralism)^ manifests itself, though 
in a very subtle form. (The Arhats, &c.) being possessed (of this 
differentiation), cannot attain the Absolute Unity which is not pro- 
duced by causes and conditions,^ (a motionless Whole -where no 
room is left for the manifestation of the active forces of the Pheno- 
menal World). 

Now, the subtle manifestations of Plurality (in the conscious- 
ness of the Arhats, &c.) and the force of Transcendental Illusion by 
which this is conditioned, call forth the undefiled Biotic Force. On 
the basis of the latter the groups of elements^ of a non-physical 
nature become originated. On account of this (separate spiritual 
existence which, though far from the sufferings of Phenomenal Life, 
still bears the character of uneasiness accompanying every kind of 
origination), the perfect Absolute Bliss which is the cessation of 
(even) such (a separate existence) cn-nnot be attained, 

(Finally), as long as the essence of the Buddha which is the 
cessation of all the defiling forces, those of passions, of the Biotic 
Force and of (repeated) origination, is not fully realized,^ one does not 
become free from the constant changes of existence which are of 


^ Cf. Abhidharmako^a IX. ® jai'd-maratia = rga-H, 

® prapanca — sj'fros-pa. ^ asaihskrta ~ Ij^diis-ina-hyas, ® skandha ^pUun-po. 
® This “ non-physical ” existence is not to be confounded with the existence 
in the Immaterial Sphere [ampya-dhdtu), 
dulikha = adug-hsnal. 

® Dar, 95 a. 5 — 6. — thrQugh perpetual concentrated trance. 
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an inconceivable character. Consequently^ (the Arhats^ &c.) are 
incapable of attaining the Absolute Eternity where there is no change. 
Here the elementary force of Transcendental Illusion corresponds to 
the moral defilement [28 a. 1.], the production of the undefiled Biotic 
Force — to the defilement of the latter (in general), and the origination 
of the 3 forms of non-physical existence as well as the changes of 
the states of existence, a constant transformation taking place in an 
inconceivable manner, — to the defilement of repeated birth. 

Eeference to Scripture. 

This theory is to he known in detail from Scripture. It is 
said:^ 0 Lord, the existence in the 3 (worldly) Spheres is conditioned 
by the Egocentristic Properties and has for its cause the Biotic 
Force which is influenced by defilement. In the same way, 0 Lord, 
the spiritual forms of the Arhats, the Pratyekabuddhas and the 
Bodhisattvas who have attained the (10 Controlling) Powers arise, 
being conditioned by the elementary force of Transcendental Illusion 
and having for their cause the undefiled Biotic Force. 0 Lord, the 
elementary force of Transcendental Illusion is thus the condition for 
the origination of the non-physical forms of existence and for the 
activity of the undefiled Biotic Force. — So we have it in detail. 
These 3 forms of non-physical existence, peculiar to the Arhats, 
the Pratyekabuddhas, and the Bodhisattvas who have attained the 
(10 Controlling) Powers, have not the Absolute Properties of Purity, 
Unity, Bliss, and Eternity. Therefore, only the Cosmical Body of 
the Buddha represents Absolute Eternity, Absolute Bliss, Absolute 
Unity, and Absolute Purity. 

The Motives of the 4 Absolute Properties. 

36. (The Cosmical Body of the Buddha)^ is perfectly pure, [28 h. 1.] 

Being immaculate by nature and free from all the defiling forces. 

^ In the SrI-mala-deTl-simhanada-sutra. Kg. DKON. VI. ‘ill a. 3 — 6. 

* Dar. 90 b. 1. 
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It represents the Unity (of the Cosmos), the perfect Quiescence 
Of all Plurality, of the Individuals as well as their impersonal 
elements. 

37. Through the extirpation of even the non-physical elements 
And of their causes, it is the Supreme Bliss, 

And, through the intuition of the identity of Samsara and Nirvana, 
It is eternal (being free from the limits of both). 

In short, the Cosmical Body of the Buddha is known as the 
Absolute Purity out of 2 motives: — 1) It is perfectly pure by nature, 
this being its general essence^ (through all the seeming varieties of 
being), and 2) it has the special essence " of being quite pure by 
stripping off all the defilement of Phenomenal Life (at the time of 
becoming a Buddha by coalescing with the Cosmical Body). 

It is to be known as the Absolute Unity likewise for two 
motives; — 1) It is the negation of the Plurality of the Individuals, 
through the rejection of the extremity peculiar to the Brahmanical 
heretics,^ and 2) it is the negation of the Plurality of the (separate) 
impersonal (elements), this being a result of shunning the Hinayanistic 
extremity. 

Furthermore, two causes make it the Supreme Transcendental 
Bliss, namely 1) the extirpation of the Phenomenal Elements^ and 
their causes,^ and through this the annihilation of the continuance 
of the defiling forces® and 2) the full realization of the Extinction'^ 
of Phenomenal Life and thus the cessation of the (highest separate) 
non-physical existence.® 

[The Unstable, Non-dialectical Nirvana.]^ 

(Finally) two motives make it known in its character of 
Absolute Eternity: — 1) It neither represents a fall into the Nihilistic 

^ sa/manya4ah^ana = apyil}i-7ntshan-md. 

* ^Uesa-laksana = 7chyad^}ar-yyi~mtshan-nid, ® tirthika ~ mu-stegs-pa. 

^ duJTt.kha ™ sdug-^bafiaL ® samudaya = kun-ljLhyu'ii, 

® 'Odsand-anusavidhi — bag-chagsdcyi-mtshams-sbyor. 

^ nirodha ~ ligog~p>a, ® manomaya-kdya = yid-kyi-raii-hzin-gyidus. 

^ aprati^(hita-nirvd7j.a = mi~gnas-pahi~myan-hdaa. 
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Extremity/ because Plienomenality must not be suppressed (as 
being additional to the Absolute)^ 2) nor can it be regarded as 
a fall into the (opi^osite) Eternalistic Extremity/ since Nirvana 
(or Eternality) is not something which can be added (to 
Phenomenal Existence).^ 

[Reference to Scripture.] 

It is said:^ — 0 Lord, if we cling to the conception that all 
the active elements of existence^ are evanescent [29 a. 1.], it will 
be a nihilistic point of view which is incorrect. If (on the other 
hand) Nirvana is considered to be (a separate reality which is) 
eternal, this will be an eternalistic conception which is likewise false. — 

From the standpoint of this our theory of a monistic Absolute, 
the Phenomenal World itself, taken in the aspect of Ultimate Reality, 
is to be called Nirvana.® The reason is, that the Saint has a direct 
intuition of the non-dialectical Nirva^ia.'^ Now, though this be so, 
still, for 2 motives, we have merely an indication of this unstable 
stability as a state in which the Saint is neither immediately in- 
volved in the Phenomenal Life of the living beings (because he becomes 
identical with the Absolute), nor remote (from the living beings, 
owing to his intense love.® What are the 2 motives?— (Answer: — ) 
The Bodhisattva is not involved in the life of the living beings, 


^ uccheda-anta == chad-pal^i-mthal}.^ 

® ^aS’oata-anta = rtag-pa^i-mthalp, 

® Cf. Abhisamayalaiiikara T. 21. ndpaneyam atalf, TcirhcU pj^aJc^eptavyaih na 
Idvicana | dra^tavyani hJiUtato hhutam likUta-dar^l mmucyate* 

^ In the A'l-niHlS-sutra. Kg'. DKOK. VI, 279 b. 6—7. The version of Kg', is 
slightly different. 

® aaniskara == l].du-hyed in the sense of samslcrt'a-dhcirma. 

® Cf. Conception of Buddhist Nirvaioa, p. 205. 

’ aprati^t'kita-nir'odijia. The Saint realizes that form of Nirvana which does 
not represent a residence, either in the Phenoinenal World, or egoistic peace, since 
he has no dialectical thought-construction, no differentiation of both SaihsSra and 
NirvHna as separate entities. 

^ Cf. Abhisainay3laihkaral. 16, prajnayd na hhave sthanarn krpayd na Same stJiitiht, 
and III. 16, ?ia *pare na pare tire ndntardle tayoT}, sthitd* 
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since he rejects all the residues ^ of Phenomenal Life by his High 
Wisdom. On the other hand he is not remote from them, since 
he does not forsake them, owing to his Great Commiseration. This ^ 
is the means for attaining, subsequently, the Perfect Supreme 
Enlightenment, . an essential character of which is this Unstable 
Stability. Through, the rejection of ail the residues of Phenomenal 
Existence by means of Highest Wisdom, the Bodhisattva helps 
himself. .Indeed, having his thoughts directed ■ toward Nirvana, he 
does not abide in the Phenomenal World, as do those living beings 
whose intentions are not those of attaining Salvation. On the other 
hand, as he does not forsake the suffering living beings^ out of 
Great Commiseration, he administers help to others. [29 b. 1.] For 
this reason his activity is founded upon the Phenomenal World, and 
lie does not reside in Nirvana in the manner of those who have 
only the one tendency of attaining Quiescence. Therefore, these 
2 qualities (of the Bodhisattva) are spoken of as the principal 
foundation of Supreme Enlightenment: — , 

38. (The Saint) by his great wisdom rejects all selfish (worldly) 
inclinations, 

But, being merciful and attached to the cause of the living 
beings, he does not attain Quiescence. 

Thus, having his stand in Wisdom and Love, these means of 
Supreme Enlightenment, 

The Saint neither resides in this world, nor does he depart to 
(egoistic) peace, 

The Functions of the Germ of the Buddha (4). 

Now, what shows the second half of verse (34) referring to 
the subject of the functions (of the Essence of Buddhahood) which 
has been taken in consideration before? — 


^ anuSaya = hag-la-nal, 

® The special forms of Wisdom and Commiseration (Dar, 98 h. 4.). 
^ Cf. Abliisamayalamkara V. 3. ajgarUyalcta-sattm-artha. 
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39. If the Germ of the Buddha^ did not exists 

The aversion to the suffering (of this world) would not arise; 
There would be no desire of Nirvana, 

And there would be no effort® for attaining it. 

It is accordingly said:^ — 0 Lord, if the Essence of the Buddha 
were not existing, there would be no aversion to (this) Phenomenal 
Existence. Accordingly, there would be no desire of Nirvana, no 
inclination^ (toward it), no request^ (of it) and no efforts (made for 
its attainment). In short, the Essence of the Buddha, the perfectly 
pure Germ which has its abode even in those living beings who 
are definitely rooted in error, exercises its activity in two ways: — 
1) It arouses the aversion (to this worldly existence) through the 
perception of the sufferings of Phenomenal Life and the harm caused 
by them, and 2) it calls forth inclination, desire, request, and efforts 
(directed toward the attainment of) Nirvana, all of which are founded 
upon the contemplation of the bliss of the latter and its advantages,® 
Here “ inclination ” has the meaning of a clearly expressed wish. 
[30 a. 1.] “ Desire ” means a direction (of the mind) toward the 
attainment of the aim proposed. “ Request is used in the sense 
of a search of the means of attaining the desired aim, and ‘‘ effort ” 
is a manifestation of the wilF directed toward this attainment. 

40. This contemplation 

Of the sufferings of Phenomenal Life and the bliss of Nirvana, 
Of the defects (of the former) and the advantages (of the latter) 
Is (conditioned) by the existence of the Germ. Therefore, 
With those in whom there is no Germ,® this contemplation 
does not exist. 


^ Dar. 99 b. 3. — The Germ of the Buddha, that is the seed perfectly pure 
by nature and uninfluenced by the defiling elements. 

* pranidhdna == smon-'pa. Cf. below. 

® In the ^ri-malS-siiiihanada-sntra. Kg. DKON. VI. 281 a. 8 — b, 1. 

■* chanda — T]i>dun~j)a, ^ prdrtJiand == don-du-gnei'-ha, 

® anuSaiiisa ===■- pkan-~gon. ^ ciita’ahhisamskdra^^sems-mnon'pard^du-hyed-pa. 
® The absence of the Germ is to be understood in a conventional sense. Cf. below. 
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The individual possessed of virtuous elements^ perceives the 
harm and suffering of Phenomenal Existence and the bliss and 
advantages of Nirvana. This perception is called forth by the existence 
of the Germ (of the Buddha); it is not something uncaused and 
unconditioned. Why that? — If (the said perception) were without 
causes and conditions and were not brought about through the 
extirpation of sin, it would likewise exist with the living beings who 
are possessed of vain desires and cannot attain Nirvana. (In reality) 
as long as the Germ (of a living being has not been aroused to 
life) by means of the 4 conditions,^ beginning with the reliance 
upon a saintly personage/ and as long as the faith in either of the 
3 Vehicles has not been obtained, — (the perception in question) 
eannot arise. 

The Annihilation of the Germ is to be understood in 
a Conventional Sense. 

It is however said:^ — After that the rays of the Divine Wisdom^ 
of the Buddha which resembles the disc of the sun hit the bodies 
of even those living beings who were definitely rooted in error and 
administer help to them. They produce the causes of future (bliss) 
and cause to thrive all that is virtuous. (In the Mahaparinirvana 
and other Sutras) we read: “ he who is possessed of vain desires cannot 
attain Nirvana altogether.” This has been said in order to convert 
those who hate the Mahayanistic Doctrine, this hatred being the 
cause of all the sinful inclinations, and refers only to a certain period 


^ ^ukla-dharma == dhar-^ohi-clios, 

2 Sic acc. to Dar. 100 b. 6 — 101 a. 1. 

® Dar. 100 b. 5 — 6. — The reliance upon a saintly personage (1), the accumu- 
lation of virtue (2), a favourable dwelling-place (3), sublime vows and correct 
appreciation (4). 

^ satipuvu§a = skyes-hu-dami-^a. 

® In the Jfiana-aloka-alaiiikSra-sUtra. Kg. MDO. III. 285 b. 6 — 7. 

® Dar. 101 a. 3. After having taken recourse to the study of the Highest 
Doctrine. 

^ Dar. 101 a. 6. 

Acta orientalia. IX. 


12 
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of As the Germ (of the Buddha) which is perfectly pure by 

nature exists (in every living being); it is impossible that there 
could exist some (living being) who would never become purified. 
Indeed; the Lord; having in view the fact that all the living beings, 
without any difference, have the possibility of attaining perfect puri- 
fication, has said;® — 

(The elements of Phenomenal Life) 

Have no beginning, but they have an end. 

The Absolute Essence,^ eternal and pure by nature, 

Is (only) obscured by defilement which is beginningless; 
Therefore it cannot be perceived, 

Just as gold buried (in mud and dust). — 

The Relations of Germ to the Factors and the Result of 
Purification (5), 

Now let us take (the Germ of the Absolute) from the point 
of view of its (different) relations. We have here the following 
verse; — 

[The Relation to the Causes of perfect Purity.] 

41. (The Essence of the Buddha) is like the Great Ocean 

Being the inexhaustible repository of jewels — its sublime pro- 
perties; 

It is (moreover) like a light, since, by its nature 
It is endowed with properties indivisible (from it). 

Now, what shows the first half of the verse? — 

42. As it contains the sources 

Of the Cosmical Body, of the Buddha's Wisdom and Commi- 
seration, 


^ Dar. 101 b. 3. 

2 Gf. ^n-maiS-siiiihanada-stitra. Kg. DKOK. VI. 280 b. 8—281 a, 1. 

^ Tib, chos-can == dharmin. The Dar. (107 a. 3.) gives the synonym de-Min- 
fiid = tathatd. 
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It appears as being akin to the ocean, 

Since (the causes of purity to which it relates 

Bear a resemblance) with a receptacle, with jewels, and with 
water. 

The relation ” of the Germ of the Buddha is to be understood 
(first of all) in the sense of its relation to the causes (of perfect 
purity). (From such a point of view) 3 distinctive features give it 
a resemblance with the great ocean in 3 ways, respectively. [31 a, 1.] 
What are the 3 distinctive features? — They are as follows: — (The 
Germ of the Buddha) is connected with the cause of the perfectly 
pure Cosmical Body, of the factors for the attainment of the Wisdom 
of the Buddha, and of the causes for the manifestation of the Buddha^s 
Mercy and Love. Now, the cause of the perfectly pure Cosmical 
Body we know to be the concentration upon the Faith in the 
Mahayanistic Doctrine. The factors for the attainment of the Wisdom 
of the Buddha is the concentration upon the Climax of Wisdom and 
the medium of transic meditation.^ The cause for the manifestation 
of the Buddha^s Great Mercy and Love is the concentration upon 
Great Commiseration as the property of the Bodhisattva.^ 

Here the concentration upon the faith in the Mahayanistic 
Doctrine has a resemblance with a receptacle,^ since the jewels of 
Wisdom and transic meditation which are numberless and have no 
end, as well as the waters of Great Commiseration are included in 
it. The concentration upon Highest Wisdom and transic meditation 
may be compared with a wish-fulfilling gem, because they are possessed 
of the quality (of bringing about the desired aim) without dialectical 
thought-construction.^ Finally, the concentration upon the Bodhisattva^s 

^ samadhi-mulcTia — tin-fie-lidzin-gyi-sgo. 

^ The YJQx6.^mahd-'kavu7).d — Grreat Commiseration is, in the Tibetan, rendered 
in 2 ways. As a property of the Buddha it appears in the honorific form thuga~rje- 
chen-jpo, and as the property of the Bodhisattva it is translated in the ordinary 
way — sfdn-rje’chen-po, Cf. Conception of Buddhist Nirvana, p. 83. 
hhajana == snod. 

* Bar. 108 a. 5.— without thinking “ it is necessary to bring forth such and 
such a result.” 
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Great Mercy and Love bears a similarity with water^ having a 
uniform; soft; moist character with regard to all that lives. ^ The 
3 causes mentioned correspond to the 3 distinctive properties (of the 
Buddha).^ The relation (of the Germ) to the causes of purification 
and their distinctive features;^ is the “ relation ” spoken of here, 

[The Relation of the Germ to the Result.] 

What is shown in the second half of verse (41)? 

43. (When) the state of Perfect Purity (is attained); 

One is possessed of the supernatural faculties;^ 

Of the Wisdom bringing about the extirpation of defilement; 
And this extirpation itself; which are indivisible. 

Therefore (the Essence of the Buddha in the aspect of the result) 
Suggests a resemblance with the rayS; the heat, and the colour 
of a light. 

Here the “ relation ” is to be understood as the relation of the 
Essence of the Buddha to the result (of purification). The 3 characteristic 
features (of this result) have resemblance respectively with the distinctive 
properties of a light. [31b. 1.] What are the 3 characteristic features? 
Answer: — The (5) supernatural faculties; the Transcendental Wisdom 
bringing about the extirpation of the defiling forces,^ and this extirpation 
itself. The 5 forms of supernatural perception have here a resemblance 
with the rays of a light; since they appear in their faculty of dis- 
pelling the darkness caused by all the impediments to the perception 
of the truth. The Transcendental Wisdom removing the defiling 
forces bears a likeness with heat; since it appears as consuming the 
fuel of tlie Biotic Force ^ and the passions. The I'emoval of all 

^ Cf. Meghaduta, Uttaramegha, 30. — prai/aJi sa}*vo hhavatl kai'Uiitd-'oHtir 
ardrantaratma, 

^ Dar. 108 a. G. — The Cosrnical Body, Highest Wisdom and Highest Com- 
miseration. 

3 Dar. 108 b. 1. 

^ ahhijiid ~ mhon-paV'Ses-pa. 

" asra’oadc^aya-jhdna == zag-pa-zad^pa^p-yeScs. 

^ karma — las. 
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defilement which is a metamorphose^ (of the elements) may be 
compared with the colour of a liglit, since it is, essentially, imma- 
culate, perfectly pure, and radiant. It is immaculate through tlie 
removal of the Obscuration of Moral Defilement,^ it is perfectly 
pure through the extirpation of that of Ignorance,^ and it is radiant, 
since it never has the character of being, occasionally, obscured 
by either (of these) 2 (obscurations). Tlius, the (5) supernatural 
faculties uninfluenced by the defiling forces, the Wisdom extirpating 
all defilement, and the removal^ (of the Obscurations) — these 7 are 
the properties of the individual who has finished the course of 
Training (on the Path)^ and are mutually indivisible within the 
immaculate monistic Absolute (the metamorphose of the elements) of 
such an individual. The relation (of the Germ) to this indivisible 
Absolute in the sense of its being identical with it, — tliis is the 
relation meant in this case. 

Eeference to Scripture. 

These examples referring to the subject of the relations (of 
the Germ) are to be known in detail from Scripture. It is said: — 
0 Sariputra, take for instance a light [32 a. 1,] or a precious stone. 
The properties (of the former), its rays, heat, and colour, (as well 
as of the latter), — its shine, colour, and form, are indivisible and 
inseparable. In the same way, o Sariputra, the Cosmical Body mani- 
fested by the Buddha is possessed of the properties of the Buddha 
which are greater in number than the sands of the Ganges and 
are indivisible, and is, moreover endowed with the spiritual attributes 
inseparable (from it). — 

The Manifestations of the Germ (6), 

Next we have a verse refeiTing to the subject of the mani- 
festations (of the Germ of the Buddha): — 


^ jparmrtti — yofis-su-hgyur-ha. ^ Tde^a'mar(ii}(i ™ non-mons^hyi'agHh-jga. 
^ jneya-dvavayia == Ses-hyaJj!.i-sgrih-pa, 

^ prahdna = spans-pa, ^ aitaik^a = Tiii-sloh-pa. 
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44. The Absolute manifests itself diflferently 

In the worldlings/ the Saints, and the Supreme Buddha. 

Having perceived this, (the Lord) has declared 

That the Essence of Buddhahood exists in all that lives, 

v What is said here? 

45, With the ordinary beings (the Absolute) is obscured by error, 
And with those who perceive the Truth ^ it is the reverse. 

As to the Buddha who has the full and perfect intuition, — 
With him it is completely free from error and differentiation.^ 

In the Prajnaparamita and elsewhere, in connexion with the 
teaching about the medium of direct intuitive knowledge, the Lord 
has demonstrated to the Bodhisattvas the general character^ of the 
Absolute Essense of all the elements, perfectly pure (by nature), as 
being the Germ of the Buddha. This (Absolute) is to be known as 
manifesting itself in 3 different ways: — in the ordinary (worldly) 
beings who do not perceive the Truth, in the Saints who have an 
intuition of the latter, and with the Buddha who has attained the 
culminating point of the perfectly pure introspection of the Ultimate 
Eeality. Accordingly, it may be either obscured by error, or (partly) 
free from it, [32 b. 1.] or completely devoid of every kind of error 
and differentiation, respectively. Now, it is obscured by error with 
the ordinary worldlings, since the conceptions and views of the latter 
are totally incorrect. The reverse, that is a (partly) unerring character, 
is to be found with the Saints, since they have rejected these (false 
views). Finally, (the Absolute) completely free from all error and 
differentiation is the form peculiar to the Supreme Buddha, since he 
has completely annihilated the passions and the residues, as well as 
the Obscuration of Ignorance. 


^ pj'thagjana ~ so-aohi-'skye'ho, 

^ The Saints [drya~ptidgala). 

xwajyauca = aj^ros-pa. 

^ sdmdnya-lak?av>€i ~ spyiki-mtshan-nid. 
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The different States of the Germ (?)♦ 

After that; in connexion with the subject of the manifestations 
(of the Germ); we have the remaining 4 subjects^ and their varieties 
demonstrated. First of all we have a verse referring to the different states 
of the Germ corresponding to the 3 kinds of individuals just mentioned : — 

46. Impure; (partly) pure and (partly) impure; 

And perfectly pure— (the Absolute) 

Is called (the Germ of) ordinary beingS; (that of) the BodhisattvaS; 

And the Perfect Supreme Buddha;^ respectively. 

What is said here? — 

47. The Germ (of the Buddha) considered 

Prom the 6 points of view beginning with (its) essence; 

Is; in accordance with its 3 stateS; 

Designated by 3 different names. 

The undefiled Germ (of the Buddha) has been demonstrated 
by the Lord in detail; in many divisions of Scripture; having been 
discussed from 6 points of view, — that of its essence; the cause (of 
its purification); the result (of the latter); its functions; relations; and 
manifestations. All this, in short; refers to the 3 different states (of 
the Germ) which have, respectively, 3 different names, viz.: — 1) in 
the impure [33 a. 1,] state (the Germ) is called “ the fundamental 
element of a living being;” 2) in the state which is (partly) pure 
and (partly) impure, it bears the name of “ the (Essence of the) 
Bodhisattva,”^ 3) Finally, in the state of perfect purity (the Absolute 
which is no more a Germ) is called the Buddha. 

^ The different states, the ali-pervading character, the inalterable, and the 
indivisible character (of the Germ). 

* I.e. the Absolute is in the last case identical with the Cosmical Body of 
the Buddha. 

^ Lit. “ bears the name of the Bodhisattva.” Cf. Abhis. Hloka, MS, dliarma- 
dhdt'UrS’Gahlimmawa hodhisatt'oena . , . 

^ Tathagata, The word is here taken in the sense of tathataTn gata iti ta- 
iTidgatah “ He who has coalesced with the Absolute.” 
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Reference to Scripture concerning the 3 different 
States of the Germ. 

The Lord has said: — 0 6aripnto, this Cosmical Bodj^ when 
it is concealed by the innumerable coverings of defilement, caiTied by 
the stream of Phenomenal Life, and subjected to a beginningless and 
endless migration through death and birth, — is called the fundamental 
element of a living being. 0 Sariputra, when this same Cosmical 
Body has become averse to the suffering (experienced) in the stream 
of Saihsara, when it is free from attachment to all the objects 
arousing desire, firmly rooted in the 10 Transcendental Virtues, and, 
with the help of the analysis of innumerable elements of existence,^ 
acts in order to attain Enlightenment, then it is called (the essence 
of) the Bodhisattva. 0 iSariputra, when this very Cosmical Body is 
completely free from all the bonds of defilement, delivered from 
Phenomenal Existence,^ devoid of all the stains of the passions, is 
merged in the pure, the stainless, the universally immaculate Absolute, 
abides in a state that is looked to by all living beings, has attained 
the power of the one-without-a*second perceiving everything cognizable, 
is free from all the Obscurations, and has the illimited power of the 
Supreme Lord governing all the elements of existence, — then it is called 
the Tathagata, [33 b. 1.] the Arliat, the Perfect Supreme Buddha. — 

The All-pervading Character of the Germ (8). 

Now comes a verse referring to the Germ of the Buddha as 
having in its 3 different states an all-pervading character: — 

48. Just as, being esseutiallyfreefrom (dialectical) thought-construction, 

The element of space is ubiquitous, 

In the same way the Immaculate Essence which is of spiritual 
nature, pervades all that exists.^ 

^ Is to be understood in the sense of “the Germ of the Absolute, the final 
metamorphose of which is the Cosmical Body.” 

^ Lit. the 84,000 classifications {dJiarma-akandha), ® dulikha, 

^ C£ SutrSlaiiiklira IX. 15. yathd *m.haraiii samagatam sadd matam, &c. 
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What is said by this? 

49. It penetrates, in its general essence, 

The defective, the virtuous, and the ultimate point (of perfection), 

Just as space embraces all visible forms, 

The base, the intermediate, and the sublime. 

The spiritual Essence of the ordinary worldlings, the saints, 
and Perfect Supreme Buddha, being devoid of (dialectical) thought- 
construction is, with regard to the 3 states (of the living beings), — 
that which is thoroughly defective, that characterized by virtuous 
properties, and that which represents the culminating point of perfec- 
tion, — all-pervading, all-embracing, equal (with all), and eternally the 
same. It has accordingly a resemblance with space (which is the same) 
whether included in an earthen, brazen, or golden vessel, respectively. 

Reference to Scripture concerning the All-pervading Character. 

For this reason it has been said, immediately after the demon- 
stration of the 3 different states: — Therefore, 0 f^ariputra, the 
fundamental Germ of a living being is not one separate element, 
and the Cosmical Body — another (quite different from it). The Germ 
of a living being is the Cosmical Body, and the Cosmical Body in 
its turn is the Germ of a living being. They are essentially identical, 
and only the words expressing them are different. 

The Germ in its unalterable Character (9). 

The Germ of the Buddha, being in its 3 different states all- 
pervading [34 a. 1.] is, moreover, unchangeable, (since it cannot be 
really influenced) neither by the defiling,^ nor by the purifying^ 
elements. The following 14 verses all refer to this subject. This (first) 
one is to be regarded as a summary of their contents: — 

50. It is possessed of occasional defects 

And of virtuous properties relating to its essence; 


^ sdmlcleHka == hun-nas-non'moiis-jpa, 

2 'oaiya'^addnika = rnarri’^ar-hyan-ha. 
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But in the initial^ and in the subsequent^ states 

It remains the unalterable Absolute, 

12 verses refer to (the Germ) in its impure state, and one (the 
IStli) to that state which is (partly) impure and (partly) pure. In 
both these cases (the Germ appears as) possessed of the primary^ 
and the secondary^ defiling elements, all of which are of a casual 
character. The 14th verse relates to (the Absolute) in the state of 
complete purification, when it is essentially endowed with all the 
properties of the Buddha, indivisible, inseparable, and greater in 
number than the sands of the Ganges. In the former (2) cases, as 
well as in the latter, the Germ of the Buddha is demonstrated as 
completely inalterable and as having (from this point of view) an analogy 
with space. Now, what (is said in) the 12 verses referring to the 
inalterable character (of the Germ) when it is in an impure state? 

[The Germ of the Buddha cannot be affected by the defiling elements.] 

51. Just as space fills everything,® 

And, owing to its subtle (transcendental) character,® cannot be 
polluted, 

In the same way this (perfectly pure Germ) has its abode 

In all living beings, but remains undefiled (by their passions). 

[The Germ is not affected by Origination and Destruction.] 

52. Just as, in space, the worlds and all their elements 

Become originated and are destroyed, 

In the same way, in the Eternal^ Substance, 

The forces of Phenomenal Life appear and disappear. 

^ In the state of an ordinary worldly heing. Dar. 114 a. 2. 

® With the SrSCvaka and the Pratyekabnddha Saint, as well as with the 
Bodhisattva. Ihid. 

® mUla-kle^a = rtsa-haJjii-Hon-mons-^a, 

^ uji)akle^a — ne-hahi-^on-mons-pa* 

® Dar. 114l>. 6. penetrates the whole of the Eeceptacle-world {hhajana-loha). 

® Ihid. 115 a. 1. It is subtle, since it is not accessible to the perception by 
the sense-organs. 

aaamskrta = l^d%is-ma-'hyas. 
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63. Just as space will never be destroyed 

By the (destructive) fires (at the end of the world) [34b. 1.]^ 
In a like way this (Essence of the Buddha) 

Is not consumed by the fires of death, of illness, and decrepitude. 

64. The earth is supported by water, the water is supported by air, 
And air is supported by space; 

But space (in its turn) has no support, 

Neither in air, nor in water, nor in the earth. 

65. In a similar manner the elements of life (classified into) groups,^ 

component elements,^ and bases of cognition® 

Have their foundation in the Biotic Force and Desire,^ 

And the latter (two) are always supported 
By the naive appreciation (of existence).^ 

66. This naive, incorrect evaluation 

Is supported by the Spirit that is perfectly pure; 

But the true Essence of the Spirit (which is the Absolute) 
Has not its support in any (of the worldly elements). 

57. We know that the elements of life (classified in) groups, com- 

ponent elements, and bases of cognition, are similar to the earth; 
We know that the Biotic Force and the defiling elements of 
the living beings are akin to water. 

58. And the naive appreciation (of existence) 

Bears a likeness with the element of air; 

The Spiritual Essence® is like space, having no foundation and 
no substratum. 


^ skandha ~ pJim\-po. 

^ dhatu = Idiams, 

® dyatana == skye-mched. Lit. “ the sense-organs {dhaii-^po = indriya),'' 
Dar. 1151). 1 — 2. mig-gi-dhan-jyo-la-soga-palii skyc-mclied-mavis, 

^ Ibid. — which are the cause of these elements. 

^ ayoniSo-inanasikdra — tshul-Min’-ma-yin-palii-yidda-byed-pa. Dar. 115 h. 2 — 
perceiving the reality of the individual and the separate elements. 

® Dar. 116 a. 6. The Absolute which is of spiritual nature {sems-kyi-raMiin 
don-dam-^al).i-hden-^a = citta-smhhd'oa-jgaramdrtlia-satya). 
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59. The wrong appreciation (of existence) 

Is supported by the spiritnal essence. 

This naive, incorrect evaluation 

Calls forth the Biotic Force and the passions. 

60. From the waters of the Biotic Force and Desire 

Arise the elements of life (as classified into) groups, component. 

elements, and bases of cognition; 

And just as (the element of water), which is destroyed and 
formed anew, 

Do (the elements of life) appear and disappear again, 

61. But the Spiritual Essence is like space, 

Being uncaused and unconditioned; 

It is devoid of the complex (of producing factors) 

And knows no birth, destruction, and (temporary) stability. 

62. The Spiritual Essence which is pure and radiant 
Is inalterable like space 

And cannot be polluted by the occasional stains 
Of Desire and the other (defiling forces) 

Which arise from the wrong conception (of existence). 

[35 a. 1.] The Essence of the Buddha in the impure state is- 
thus demonstrated as being the inalterable Absolute, by means of 
this comparison with space. This is (moreover) expressed in the 
following verse: — 

63. It does not become produced 

By the waters of the Biotic Force, of Desire and the rest, 

And it cannot be consumed by the violent fires 
Of death, of illness, and infirmity. 

The (5) groups, the (18) component elements of an individual^ 
and the (12) bases of cognition (may be compared with) a world (that 
is formed anew). They become originated on the foundation of the 
water of the Biotic Force and the defiling factors, which in their 
turn arise from the naive appreciation of existence, this appreciation 
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having a resemblance with the sphere of air,^ This origination (of 
the elements of Phenomenal Life) does not ajBPect the Spiritual Essence 
(of the Absolute); which is analogous to space. This (newly formed) 
world of groups, component elements, and bases of cognition has 
(as we have just seen) its support in the naive appreciation, in the 
Biotic Force and Desire, of which (the first has a resemblance) with 
air, and (the latter two) are akin to water. It (subsequently) becomes 
destroyed through death, illness, and decrepitude (which bear a like- 
ness) with (destructive) fires. But, (just as the origination of the 
worldly elements does not add anything to the pure Spiritual Essence), 
in a like way it is not liable to destruction (through death, illness 
and decrepitude). It is thus shown that, in the impure state (of the 
living beings), all the defiling elements, those of Desire, of the 
Biotic Force, and Origination, which are like the Eeceptacle- world, 
appear and disappear, but that the Eternal Essence of the Buddha 
is, like space, not liable to origination and destruction and has a 
totally inalterable character. 

[Reference to Scripture,] 

We have this example of space enlarged upon in Scripture,” 
where it stands in connexion with (the subject of) the medium of 
perfect purification. This medium is, to speak otherwise, the means 
of (perceiving) the light of the essence of the Buddha, [35 b. 1.] 
(It is said): — 0 great Sage, the defiling forces are like darkness, 
and purification is light. The defiling forces are feeble in strength; 
the transcendental perception of the Truth, ^ on the contrary, is 
powerful. The defiling forces are casual, whereas the perfectly pure 
(Absolute) is the true fundamental Essence (of all that exists).'^ The 
defiling forces are imputed^ (and essentially unreal, whereas the 


^ >\)ayu-mmidala = rlun-gi'dlcyil>hklior. 

^ la the Gaganaganja-Sutra. Kg. MDO. XIII. 320 a. 6 — 321 a. 7. 

® m^aSyand = lhag'Tnthon. 

^ Bar. 118b. 5. ran-h^i7i-gyis-Tnam-'par<lag-]ga-ni chos thams-cad-kyi rlsa-haho 
— the foundation, the root of all the elements. 

® jparikaljnta — Icivn-tu-hrtags-jga, 
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Absolute is the true (essence of all the elements) and not a con- 
struction (of the mind). O great Sage^ such is the state of things. — 
This great earth is supported by watei’; water reposes in the air^ 
and air is supported by space. But space itself has no support. 
Moreover^ of these 4 elements^ that of space is, in comparison with 
the elements of earth, water, and air, the most powerful.^ It is 
stable, motionless, knows no decrease, no origination, and no de- 
struction. It is enduring by its very nature. Now, the 3 (other) 
elements are liable to origination and destruction; they are not 
stable and have no long duration. With everyone of them a constant 
change may be perceived. But space (on the contrary) does not 
undergo the slightest change. 

In a similar way the (5) groups (of elements), the (18) com- 
ponent elements (of an individual), and the (12) bases of cognition 
have their foundation in the Biotic Force and Desire. These two 
are founded upon incorrect appreciation, and the latter has its support 
in the (spiritual) essence, which is perfectly pure. This essence is 
(by itself) pure and radiant and cannot (really) become polluted by 
the occasional defiling forces. [36 a. 1.] 

Now, the incorrect appreciation, the Biotic Force and the 
defiling factors, as well as the groups, component elements, and 
bases of cognition are all of them originated by the complex of their 
causes and conditions; as soon as these causes and conditions cease 
to exist, (the elements of life) are all of them annihilated. On the 
other hand, that which represents the (Absolute, Spiritual) Essence 
is uncaused, unconditioned, is not a product (of both causes and 
conditions); it neither becomes originated, nor does it disappear. 
Now, the (spiritual] Essence is like the element of space. The in- 
correct appreciation is akin to the element of air. The Biotic Force 
in the passions are like the element of water, and the groups, the 
component elements, and the bases of cognition bear a likeness with 
the element of the earth. Therefore, it is said: — The foundation of 


^ In the sense of its heing- indestructible. 
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all the elements is to be cognized as follows: they are completely 
devoid of any real foundation, their foundation is not essential and 
is not stable. (At the same time) they have a foundation that is 
perfectly pure and are founded on the absence of a real foundation,^ 
Thus, with regard to its inalterable character even in the impure 
state (of a living being), — the Absolute is represented as resembling 
space. The wrong appreciation which is founded upon (this Spiritual 
Essence), the Biotic Force, and the defiling factors are, as concerns 
their character of causes (producing Phenomenal Existence), spoken 
of as having a similarity with the elements of air® and water.^ 
Finally, with reference to the character of a result^ peculiar to the 
groups, the component elements, and the bases of cognition, — these 
are all shown in their similarity with the element of the earth. 

[The Indestructible Character of the Germ.J 

Now, the factors bringing about the destruction (of the Pheno- 
menal Elements) viz. death [36 b. 1,], illness, and decrepitude, have 
the character of the greatest calamities, (being like destructive) fires. 
They have, accordingly, a resemblance with the element of fire, 
(This resemblance) has not yet been spoken of; it is to be demon- 
strated presently. 

64. The 3 fires, — those of death, illness, and decrepitude, 

Are known to have a resemblance with 3 (other) fires, — 

That (which arises) at the end of the world, ^ the fire of hell, 
And the ordinary fire, respectively. 

Death, illness, and decrepitude are known to bear a likeness 
with fire for 3 motives respectively. (The first) completely destroys 


^ As the elements of Phenomenal Life have no real connexion with the 
Absolute Essence. 

2 The wrong appreciation of existence. 

® The Biotic Force and the defiling elements. 

* vipaJca — rnam-j^ar-smin-ipa, 

® Ear. 119 b. 5. The fire which destroys the external world (hhdjana-loka). 
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the 6 (internal) bases ^ as constituting an individual. (The second) 
produces the feeling of suffering in many different formS; and (the 
third) brings to full development^ the forces^ (which produce the 
changes in a state of existence). Now the Germ of the Buddha^ even 
in the impure state, does not undergo any change through these 
3 fires of death, illness, and decrepitude. With respect to this unchange- 
able character it has been said:^— 0 Lord, “ Death ” and “ Birth — 
these are but worldly names. ^ 0 Lord, that which we call “ Death ” 
is the annihilation of the bases of cognition. That which is called 
Birth ” is the fact of assuming these bases anew. As to the Essence 
of the Buddha, 0 Lord, it is not subjected to birth, death, decrepitude, 
and rebirth (anew). Why that? Because, 0 Lord, the Essence of the 
Buddha does not belong to the objects that are caused and conditioned.® 
It is eternal, persistent, quiescent, and indestructible. — 

The Germ of the Buddha with the Saints (partly pure 
and partly impure). 

Now, let us take the inalterable character of the Germ in the 
state which is partly pure and partly impure (that is as it exists in 
the Saint). We have here the following verse: — 

65. Being delivered from birth, death, illness, and old age,'^ 

The Sage® is not subjected to the misery of either of them; 
[37 a. 1.] 

However, as he knows the true nature (of the Germ within him), 
And is full of mercy toward the living beings. 

He continues to reside (in this world in order to help them). 


^ ahhyantai'a-dyatana. 

^ Lit. “maturity” (jyarijpdha = yoiis-su-smin-pa), 

^ mmslcara == lidu-hyad. 

* In the Srl-malE-svitra. Kg.BKON.YI. 281a. 3—6. 

® laukika-^yaiiakdra — lijig-rten-gyi tha-snad. 

® sarhsicrtci = lidus-byas. 

Lar. 120 b. 2. — which are caused by the Biotic Force and the defiling factors. 
^ The MahSySuistic Saint. 
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What is said here? 

66. The Saint has rooted out the suffering 

Of death; of illnesS; and old age. 

He is not subjected to the birth conditioned by the Biotic 
Force and Desire; 

Therefore the sufferings of the Phenomenal World which follow 
(such a birth) ^ 

Are not experienced by him. 

In the state which is completely impure; the causa materialist 
of the fires of death; illnesS; and old agC; the fuel for these fires is 
the birth® which is preceded by the Biotic Force and the defiling 
elements, and by incorrect appreciation. In the state which is partly 
pure and partly impure we know that with the Bodhisattvas, who 
have attained the non-physical existence,^ the birth conditioned by 
the Biotic Force and the passions is not experienced at all. Follow- 
ingly, the fires of death, &c.; are altogether incapable of blazing forth.^ 

67. As he has perceived the Absolute Truth, 

He is delivered from birth and the other (stages of Phenomenal 
Life);® 

But being full of Great Commiseration, 

He appears as (being subjected to) birth, death, decrepitude, 
and illness. 

The Bodhisattvas act in the Phenomenal World (furthering) the 
roots of virtue (of the living beings). They have the controlling 


^ Sic acc. to Dar. 121 a. 2, 

^ u;padanarkdvaxLa == ^ier-lm~gyi-rgyu, 

^ Dar. 121 b. 6 . mi7Vgzugs-Jcgis-h3du8-]paM-shge-ha = ndma-rUpa-saiiigrMta- 
Janma — tlie birth (existence) included in the physical and the mental elements. 
* manomaya-hdya == yid-kyi'-raii-hiin-gyi-lus. 

® Sic acc. to Dar, 122 a. 1. Lit.— “ as the one (the birth conditioned by the 
Biotic Force and Desire) is not experienced at all, tbe others (the fires of death, &c.) 
are altogether incapable of blazing forth. 

® Cf. AbhisamaySlaihkara V. 21. dra9}aDyam hhfitato hhutam hlmta-darH 

Acta orientalia, IX, 
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power over their own birth (as they can assume this or that form 
of existence) according to their desire. On the foundation of this 
their power, (the Bodhisattvas), guided by Commiseration toward all 
living beings, exercise their activity in the 3 Spheres of Existence. 
They appear as being subjected to birth, old age, illness, and death. 
(In reality) the elements of birth, ^ &c., are not experienced with 
them, since they have the (introspective) intuition of the Absolute 
Essence^ in its true nature as neither appearing nor disappearing 
(anew). 

[Reference to Scripture.] 

This state of the Bodhisattvas is to be known in detail from 
Scripture, where it is said:^ — What are the virtuous Desires^ which 
cause them to reside in the Phenomenal World? [37 h. 1.] They are 
as follows: — Non-satisfaction in the search of the Accnmulations of 
Virtue,^ (the will of) assuming an existence in the Phenomenal World 
in accordance with the intention (of assisting other living beings),^ 
the desire of an encounter with a Buddha,^ the absence of an aversion 
(toward Phenomenal Existence) owing to the intention of bringing 
other living beings to complete maturity,^ the efforts for peiffectly 
apprehending the Highest Doctrine, the energy in acting for the sake 
of other living beings in every possible way, the fact of never becoming 
deprived of virtuous thoughts, and the non-relnctance from the pi'actice 
of the Highest Virtues.^ Such, 0 Sagaramati, are the Desires connected 
with the roots of virtue, owing to which the Bodhisattvas act (in 
the Phenomenal World) without however becoming polluted by the 


^ Dar. 122 a. 6. — as conditioned by the Biotic Force and the defiling* factors, 
^ Ibid. (lon~da7n~paljii~hdcn-pa8-hsdus~pa]}i'"khams == paramartha-satyena aaiHir 
grliltadhatulu 

® Sagaramati-pariprcchl, Kg. MDO, XIV. 85 b. 5 — 86 a. 1. 

^ dge-haJj^i’-rtsa-ha'-dan-mtslmiis-par-ldan-paT^i-non-mons-pa = kuSala'-mUla-sanh" 
prayuJcta-kleSa ^t) 

® pzi^ya-saMhara == hsod-navisdcyi-tsliogs. 

® Dar. 122 b. 3. ^ huddha-samawdhdna == sans-'rgyas'-da'h'phrad-pa, 

^ paripdcana = yom-su-smin-pa. ® pdramitd. 
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defilement of the passions. — It is said further on:^ — (S^garamati 
asked): — 0 Lord, if (thou speakest of) the roots of virtue, how can 
their causes be called Desires? The Lord answered: — 0 Sagaramati, 
such is the state of things. — Owing to the desires of such a nature 
the Bodhisattva exercised his activity in the 3 spheres of this world. 
Now, as the (existence in these) 3 Spheres is (as a general rule) 
conditioned by Desire, and as the Bodhisattvas, manifesting their 
skill and the power of their virtue, voluntarily assume this or that 
state of existence, the factors (which bring it about) are called “ the 
Desires connected (with the roots of virtue).” — Thus the Bodhisattvas 
continue to abide in the 3 Spheres of this World, but their existence 
is not conditioned by a mind which is influenced by defilement. 

The Parable of the Householder. 

0 Sagaramati, let us take the following example. Suppose a 
rich merchant or householder [38 a. 1.] had an only son, beloved, 
handsome, afi:ectionate, and having nothing displeasing in his appear- 
ance. Suppose now that this boy, having grown older, would, whilst 
playing, fall into a pit filled with impurities. Thereupon the child's 
mother and her relatives would behold the boy fallen into the impure 
pit. Upon seing this they would become distressed, weep and lament, 
but would not make an effort to enter the pit and draw the boy 
out. After that the father of the child would come to the place and, 
seing his only son fallen into the impure pit, would become resolved 
to draw him out in the most speedy manner. Accordingly he, without 
any feeling of disgust, would descend into that impure pit and rescue 
his only son from it. — 0 Sagaramati, this example has been made 
in order to illustrate a special subject. — What is tliis subject? — The 
impure pit, 0 Sagaramati, is a name for the 3 Spheres of Existence. 
The only son is a name for the living beings (in general), since the 
Bodhisattvas have for every living being the consideration as for an 
only child. The mother and the relatives, — this is a name for the 


^ Sagaramati-pariprcchS, Kg. MDO. XIV. 86 a. 1 — b. 4. 
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individuals who belong to the Vehicles of the Sravakas and the 
Pratyekabuddhas. These behold the living beings fallen into the 
Samsara, are distressed and lament, but haye not the power of 
rescuing (the living beings). The great merchant or householder^ — 
this is a name for the Bodhisattva. It is he who is possessed of a 
spirit pure, immaculate^ and completely free from defilement [38 b. 1.]^ 
directly perceives the eternal Absolute Essence, and, in order to 
convert the living beings, by his own will assumes a continuance of births 
in the 3 Spheres of Existence. 0 Sagaramati, such is the Great 
Commiseration of the Bodhisattvas that, being free from all the successions 
(of births), they nevei'theless become born in the Phenomenal World 
(for the sake of others). Owing to their skill and wisdom they cannot 
be harmed by the defiling forces; in order to deliver other living 
beings from the bonds of these forces, they demonstrate the Doctrine 
to them. — This fragment of Scripture thus shows how the Bodhisattva 
who is possessed of the power of helping other living beings, voluntarily 
assumes this or that form of existence (in the Phenomenal World) 
being at the same time free from all defilement owing to his wisdom 
and skill. It accordingly demonstrates the state (of the Essence of 
Buddhahood) which is partly pure^ and partly impure.^ 

Now, the Bodhisattva, having come to the correct intuition of 
the Germ of the Buddha as being neither born nor conditioned, 
finally attains (the full realization) of this Absolute Essence (within 
him). A detailed exposition of this subject is to be found in Scripture. 
It is said (in the Sagaramati-parip^^ccha ):^ — 0 Sagaramati, perceive 
thou, with the separate elements, the absence of any real essence of 
their own,^ the absence of a creator, the absence of (a real individual 
who is) their owner, of a real living being (constituted by them), of 
an individual soul,® [39a. 1.] of the personality^ (as an independent 


^ Dar. 123 b. 5. — through the absenee of the defiling elements. 

Ibid.— -through the fact of being born in the Phenomenal World. 

Kg. MDO. XIV. 85 a. 2~b. 5. 

^ Dar. 124 a. 3, — The separate unreality of the elements {dharma-^iairatmya). 
jtva = sroy. ® pudyala = gan-zag. 
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whole), and of the Ego. Indeed, do not think of them and do not 
interprete them volubly. 0 Sagaramatr, the aversion toward the 
separate elements, whatever they might be, will never arise in the 
Bodhisattva who is full of faith in the inalterable essence (of the 
Unique Absolute). He will become possessed of the pure transcendental 
perception, that not one (of the separate elements) can be (really) 
favourable or harmful. Thus, he will perfectly cognize the true essence 
of the elements and will not cast oflF the armour of Great Commiseration. 
0 Sagaramati, take thou for instance a stone of lapis lazuli of 
immeasurable value, finely polished, perfectly pure and completely 
free from every stain. Suppose it were thrown in a mire where it 
would remain for many thousands of years. Then, after these thousands 
of years would have passed away, it would be extracted from the 
mire, and purified, being well-washed, wiped and polished. Through 
all this it would not lose its essence of a precious stone. In a similar 
manner, 0 Sagaramati, the Bodhisattva cognizes the spmt of the living 
beings as pei^fectly pure and radiant by nature, and at the same 
time perceives that it is obscured by the defiling forces which are of 
an occasional character. He thinks as follows: — These defiling forces 
do not affect the essence of the Spirit which is pure and radiant. 
They are only occasional and a product of incorrect imputation.^ 
[39 b. 1.] I have the power of demonstrating the Doctrine in order 
to pacify the defiling forces of the living beings. Having once thought 
so, he never becomes depressed (whilst accomplishing his task), and 
is possessed of the intention of going into the world of living beings 
repeatedly* He has moreover the following thoughts: — These defiling 
forces have no efficiency and power. These defiling forces have no 
strength, they are feeble, and there is nothing real and true about 
them. They are produced by incorrect imputation and, being examined 
and appreciated correctly, cannot excite anger (on account of their 
unreality). I, myself, have no relation to them; therefore I can 
investigate them accux'ately. There exists no contact, no real conn ex- 


^ j)arikaljpana = kun-tu-i^tog-jpa. 
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ion with the defiling elements. Now^ if I had some relation to the 
Desires, how could I teach the Doctrine in order that the living 
beings who are fettered by the bonds of Desire could cast them off. 
In reality I have no connexion with the Desires; therefore, in order 
to deliver the living beings from their bonds, I shall teach the 
Doctrine to them. But, in order to convert the living beings, I must 
become possessed of those Desires which, though they are connected 
with the roots of virtue, still produce a relation to the Phenomenal 
World. Here Phenomenal World, Saiiisara is to be understood 
(metaphorically) [40 a. 1.] in the sense of the non-physical existence^ 
in the Unaffected Plane, ^ of which there are 3 forms corresponding 
to the 3 spheres of this world. It is Phenomenal Existence inasmuch 
as it is induced® by the pure roots of virtue. At the same time, 
as it is not conditioned by the Biotic Force influenced by defiling 
agencies and by Desire, it represents Nirvana. In regard of this it 
has been said:^ — 0 Lord, for this reason there is a conditioned and 
unconditioned Samsara and a conditioned and unconditioned Nirvana. 
— Now, as we thus have a manifestation of the Spirit of a mixed 
nature, both conditioned and unconditioned, — this state is called partly 
pure and partly impure. This state is, in its principal features, 
characterized as the manifestation of the character of the Bodhisattva. 
Indeed, through the concentration upon Highest Wisdom® free from 
impediments and the contemplation of Highest Mercy and Love, 
(the Bodhisattva) gets close to (the attainment of) the supernatural 
faculty of extirpating the defiling elements.® But, in order to save 
the Germs of all the living beings, he does not realize this last 
result^ (i.e. he does not pass away into egoistic Nirvana), 


^ manomaya-haya = yid-hyi-ran-hiin-gyi’-lus. 

- anasrava-dhutu — zag-med-kyi-dhyihs. 

® ahhisamshrta = mhon-pavd^dus-hyas-jga. 

* In the ^rl-m3la-sitiihanada-sutra. Kg. DKON. VI. 2771). 4—5. 
yrajnd-paramitd. 

dsravadcsaya-jndna ~ zag-ioa'-zad-palii-ye-Scs. 

’ Cf. AbhisamaySllamkara IV. 28. ^y^Laldsdk^dth'iydtmakam [kdritramy 
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With reference to the Transcendental Wisdom extirpating de- 
filement, it has been said, in connexion with the parable of the 
man,^ as follows: — 0 noble youth, in the same way the Bodhisattva, 
having manifested his great efforts, his great energy, and his firm 
altruistic intentions,^ attains the 5 supernatural faculties.^ Through 
concentrated trance and supernatural perception his mind becomes 
purified [40 b. 1.], and he gets close to the full extirpation of defilement. 
In order to save all living beings he makes his Creative Effort full 
of Great Commiseration,^ and purifies the Wisdom through which 
all defilement is annihilated. Having then purified his mind again, 
he causes the Transcendental Wisdom which is free from all attach- 
ment to arise, this whilst abiding on the 6th Stage.''’ Owing to (the 
said Wisdom) he draws near to the extirpation of defilement. Thus 
on the Stage of the Bodhisattva called Abhimukhi, he attains the 
power of making manifest the annihilation of the passions. This 
shows (the Bodhisattva and his Germ) in the state which is perfectly 
pure. (On the other hand) he who has assumed such a character 
is desirous to save the living beings who are on the wrong way, 
owing to his Great Commiseration, (as he thinks): — I must bring 
others to that true knowledge which I have attained myself. — He 
has thus no taste for the bliss of (egoistic) peace and looks to the 
living beings that abide in the Phenomenal World. The latter is 
made sublime by him as a means (of saving others). Being directed 
toward Nirvana, he, in order to bring to accomplishment the factors 
for the attainment of Supreme Enlightenment, descends from the 
worlds of trance,® and again, voluntarily, assumes an existence in 
the world of Carnal Desire.*^ As he is desirous of acting for the sake 


^ Cf. Appendix. ^ clrdha-adhyaAaya = lhag-xmlj,i-h8am~i)a-Man-x>a, 

® abhijiid == mnon-par-Ses-pa (— mhon-^^es). 

^ Cf. Abhis, aloi:a. MS. 17 a. 11—12. Sunyatddcaruna-garhhani hodhiciitam 
pra'g.idhi-prastkmia-svabhdvam dvividkam utpadya, 

* ahhimukM == mnon-du-gyur-pa, Tlie name of tlie 6th Stage refers, as we 
clearly see, to the fact of the Bodhisattva’s being close to the extirpation of defilement. 
® Dar. 126 b. 3. ’ Jcama-dhatu = hdoddchams. 
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of living beings as speedily as possible, he becomes born in many 
yarieties of forms, including that of animals, and thus shows himself 
in the state of an ordinary worldly being. This his faculty alludes 
to the character (of the Bodhisattya) which is not perfectly pure 
(inasmuch as he continues to exist in the Phenomenal World). 

The partly pure and partly impure State of the Bodhisattva 
as compared with the ordinary being and the Buddha. 

Another meaning of verse (65 is shown in the following 
verses) : — 

66. The son of the Buddha^ directly perceives 
This immutable Absolute Essence; 

Nevertheless, he is to be seen [41 a. 1.] 

As one of those obscured by ignorance, 

Subjected to birth and the like; 

This is really wonderful! 

67. He has attained the position of a Saint, ^ 

And nevertheless appears in the state of a worldly being, 

Manifesting thus, for all that lives 

The help of a friend and Highest Commiseration.® 

68. He has drawn far from all that is worldly, 

And nevertheless he does not leave the world; 

For the sake of the world he acts in the world, 

Unaffected by the world^s impurity. 

69. Just as a lotus flower growing in the water 
Is not rendered impure by the latter, 

In the same way he, though abiding in the world, 

Is not influenced by the worldly elements. 


^ jinatmaja === rgyal-sras. 

* Bar. 127 b. 1. — completely delivered from the sufferings of birth, death, &c. 
® Cf. AbhisamayalamkSra IV. 27. hitaini sukkam ca ti^dijbam ca layanam 

nrvam | parayatiam ca dvlpam ca parii^dyakasaihjnaham (JcdHtram), 
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70. His Wisdom pursuing the welfare (of others), 

Constantly blazes up like a flame; 

At the same time he is always merged 
In the q[uiescent trance and mystic absorption. 

71. Being completely free from all constructive thought, 

And of effort,—* owing to his previous vows, 

He does not use any exertion. 

In bringing the living beings to maturity. 

72. By teaching, by (various) apparitions, 

By (demonstrating such and such) acts and means, — 

Who, how, and by what means is to be converted, — 

All this (the Bodhisattva) perfectly knows. 

73. In such a way, among the living beings, 

Who, (in their number), are infinite like space, 

The Sage, constantly, withouth effort and hindrance. 

Exercises his activity for the sake of all that lives. 

74. This character of the Bodhisattva 

Bears a similarity with (the activity of) the Buddhas in this world, 
Which they undertake after the attainment (of Enlightenment) 
In order to bring deliverance to all living beings. 

75. Though this be so, still the Buddha and the Bodhisattva 
Differ from each other (in the greatness of their acts) 

Like the great Earth and a grain of sand, 

Or like the ocean and (a pool of water) 

Left in a foot-print of a bull. 

Of these 10 verses taken respectively, 9 refer to the sublime 
Desires of the Bodhisattva after the attainment of the Stage of Joy ^ 
[41 b. 1.], and the lOfch,— to the state of perfect purity peculiar to 
the Bodhisattva on the Stage of the Clouds of the Truth. ^ In short 
the 4 kinds of the Bodhisattvas on the 10 Stages, in the state which 
is partly pure and partly impure, are demonstrated in these verses. 


^ jpramuditd — rah-tu-dga^-ha» 


® dliarma-meghd == dios-kyi-sjgrin. 
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Tlie 4 kinds of the Bodhisattvas are: — 1) He wlio has made the 
first Creative Eflfort (as a Saint)/ 2) he who exercises the activity 
of a Saint; 3) he who has attained the IiTetrievable State/ and 4) 
he who is separated (from Buddhahood) only by one birth. ^ The 
first and the second verse (66 and 67) show the perfectly pure 
nature of the properties of the Bodhisattva who makes the first 
Creative Effort (of a Saint) on the Stage of Joy^ as he has (for the 
first time) the intuition of the Transcendental Absolute Essence which 
had not been perceived by him before from the outset. The third 
and fourth verses (68 and 69) show the same with regard to the 
Bodhisattva who exercises the activity (of a Saint) beginning with 
the Immaculate Stage ^ and up to the Motionless/ as he acts without 
being affected (by the defiling elements). The fifth verse (70) de- 
monstrates the perfectly pure character of the properties of the 
Bodhisattva who has attained the Irretrievable State, as he, abiding 
on the Motionless Stage, is constantly merged in trance in order 
to attain Supreme Enlightenment The sixth, the seventh and the 
eighth verses (71, 72 and 73) show the perfectly pure character of 
the properties of the Bodhisattva when he, abiding on the Stage 
called the Clouds of the Truth, has reached the uttermost limits of 
skill in fulfilling his own aim and that of others, and is separated 
from the attainment of the Stage of the Buddha and the Perfect 
Supreme Enlightenment only by one birth. [42 a. 1.] Finally, the 
ninth and the tenth verses (74 and 75) make known the similarity 
of the properties of the Bodhisattva who has fully attained his own 
aim and that of others, with those of the Buddha, and the difference 
between them. 


^ The so-called Absolute Creative Effort on the Path of Illumination {darSana- 
mdrga)^ not to be confounded with the Initial Creative Effort at the beginnings of 
the Path. 

^ avaivartika or avini'dartanlya == yfhyir-mi-ldog-jia, 

** cka~jdti~]pratibaddha — s/cye-ba-gcig-gis-thogs-pa. 

^ vimald = dri-ma-med-x^a. 

^ acald = mi-gyo-ha. 
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The Absolute in the State of Perfect Purification. 

Now we shall take in consideration the unalterable character 
of the Absolute in the state of complete purification. We liave here 
the following verse: — 

76. (The Cosmical Body of the Buddha is eternal)/ 

Being the unalterable Ultimate Essence of Existence possessed 
of imperishable properties^ 

The refuge of living beings^ infinite and extending beyond all 
limits, 

Always unique and free from (dialectical) thought-construction, 
Of undestructible nature, and not produced (by causes). 

What is said here? 

77. It is not born, nor does it die. 

It knows neither harm nor decrepitude, 

As it is enduring and stable, 

Quiescent and undestructible. 

78. Being eternal, it is not subjected 

Even to the origination peculiar to the non-physical body.^ 

It knows no death, since it is stable, 

And does not migrate in an inconceivable way. 

79. Being quiescent, it is unharmed 

By the fever of the subtle defiling forces. 

And, indestructible, it is not liable to decrepitude 
Through the undefiled active forces of life. 

If we take the Essence of Buddhahood as it is on the Stage 
of the Buddha, immaculate, perfectly pure and radiant, from the 
standpoint of its beginning, (we shall find that) it does not become 
originated anew, not even in the manner of the non-physical body 
(of the Arhat, &c.),^ because it is eternal. [42 b. 1.] As regards the 
end, we see that it is not liable even to the inconceivable change 


^ Sic acc. to Dar. 130 b. 2. 

2 mammaya’-Jcaya = yld-kyi-ra'ii-Min-gyi-lu8. 


® Cf. below. 
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of the states of existence i. e. the form of death (of the non-physical 
body); owing to its stability. Being taken in the aspect of both 
beginning and end; it proves to be unaffected by the agency of the 
force of Transcendental Illusion/ since it is perfectly quiescent. It 
is not; moreover; subjected to that decrepitude which is the result; 
the product of the undefiled Biotic Force, Indeed; it cannot be 
affected by anything harmful; owing to its indestructible nature. 

80. Here two words and the following two 

(Are explained) by two and again two, respectively; 

Making known; in regard of the Absolute Essence, 

The meaning of Eternal and the rest. 

The words “Eternal;” “Stable,” “Quiescent,” and “Inde- 
structible ” (are all of them epithets) of the immutable Essence of 
the Absolute. The subject designated by each of these words, is, 
respectively, explained by 2 and again 2 sentences which, taken 
separately, are to be known from Scripture. 

81. It is possessed of properties which never take an end, — 

This is the meaning of “the Eternal, Inalterable Essence,” 

It is like the Supreme Limit of existence, — 

Such is the sense of “a stable, essential refuge.” 

82. It is by nature devoid of (dialectical) construction, — 

This shows the meaning of “ the undialectical quiescent Absolute,” 

Its properties ax"e real, inartificial, — 

By this the meaning of “ indestructible ” (is explained).^ 

It is accordingly said: — 0 Sariputra, being possessed of proper- 
ties which never take an end, this inaltei’able Cosmical Body is 
eternal.— 0 j^ariputra, being similar with the Supreme Limit of 
existence, this Cosmical Body, a firm persistent refuge, bears the 
character of stability. — 0 6ariputra, owing to the absence of dialectical 
opposition, this non-dialectical Cosmical Body is pex'fectly quiescent. — 


^ amdyd'-vasana = ma-l'ig-palii-hag-cliags. 
® Sic acc. to Dar. 132 b. 4. 
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O Sariputra, [43 a. 1.] being possessed of a true unartificial essence^ 
this Cosmieal Body is imperishable and indestructible. — 

The Essence of Buddhahood in its indivisible Character. 

The Essence of the Buddha which represents the culminating 
point of purity has^ in this state of perfect purification^ an indi- 
visible nature. With reference to the latter we have the following verse: — 

83. It is the Cosmieal Body/ it is the (Buddha), — one with the 

Absolute ^ 

It is the Highest Truth and point of saintliness/ and it is Nirvana, 

Just as the sun and its rays, so are its properties, indivisible; 

Therefore there is no Nirvana apart from Buddhahood.^ 

Now, what is shown in the first half of this verse? 

84. In shoi't, the Immaculate Absolute Essence, 

Taken from 4 different points of view, 

Is to be known by 4 synonyms, — 

That of the Cosmieal Body and the rest.^ 

In short, the undefiled Absolute, the Essence of the Buddha, 
being considered from 4 points of view, is designated by 4 synonyms. 
What are these 4 points? — 

85. (It is the Cosmieal Body, since) 

The properties of the Buddha are indivisible (manifesting them- 
selves in all that exists).® 


1 Dar. 133 a. 5. The Cosmieal Body which is completely pure from the outset. 

^ tathdgata. Cf. below. 

^ drya-satya == l^.pliags-jgalj.i-hden-xm. Dar. 133 a. 6. — The Truth of Extinction 
(of Phenomenal Existence) representing the Absolute Truth (x)aramdrt1ia~satya 
don-dam-hden-pa). 

^ This is a very preg’nant expression of the idea of the Unique Yehicle 
{elcaydna) and the Unique KiivSna. 

5 The Buddha, the Highest Absolute Truth, and NirvKna. 

^ Par. a, 2 — 3. Being the characteristic property of the stream of elements 
of a living being, the (Absolute as the) Germ is at the same time indivisible (from 
the Universal Whole). 
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(It is the Buddha) — 

Because the Germ has developped in him into the Absolute.^ 
(It is the Highest Truth), being neither error nor illusion, 
(And it is Nirvana), being by nature quiescent from the outset. 

With regard to the indivisible properties of the Buddha it has 
been said:^ — 0 Lord, the Essence of the Buddha .never becomes 
devoid of the properties of the Buddha -wliich are indivisible, in- 
exhaustible, inconceivable, and greater in number than the sands of 
the Ganges. — With reference to the Germ as being in an incon- 
ceivable manner derived from the Absolute^ (and as becoming finally 
developed into the latter) it is said: — This (Germ) derived from 
the Absolute, beginningless and transferred from one existence to 
another,^ [43 b. 1.] is as if it were a special property of the 6 (internal) 
bases of cognition. — As concerns the true, undeluding character (of 
the Cosmical Body) we have:® — The Absolute Truth is the real 
(not-seeming) Nirvana, How that? — Because this Germ of Buddhahood 
is eternal owing to its perfectly quiescent nature. — With respect to 
this perfect Quiescence, (Scripture) says: ^ — The Tathagata, the Arhat, 
the Perfect Supreme Buddha is, from the outset, merged in Nirvana. 
He neither becomes originated anew, nor does he disappear, — In 
correspondence with these 4 points we have respectively 4 synonymous 
appellations (for the Essence of the Buddha), viz. the Cosmical Body, 
the Buddha, the Absolute Truth, and Nirvana. It is accordingly 
said:^ — 1) 0 Sariputra, the Essence of the Buddha is a name for 
the Cosmical Body, — 


^ tathatam pvdptam- Cf, below. 

2 Sri-malS-simhanada-sutra. Kg’. DKON. VI. 278 b, 5 — 6. 

^ Cf. Abhis. aloka. MS. 59 a. 3 — 5, idarh p’rakrtistharh gotram anddi-lcdla- 
dydta'-dharmatd-pratilahdham, 

^ paramparayd = hrgyud-nas, 

“ A similar passage is to be found in the ^rl-mala-sutra. Kg. DKON. VI. 
279 a. 6—7. 

® Jiilaa-aloka-alaiiikara-sutra. Kg. MDO. III. 283 a. 3. 

^ Cf. above. 
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2) ^ 0 Lord, it is impossible that the Buddha shonld be one 
entity and the Oosmical Body— another. The Cosmical Body, 0 Lord, 
is no other but the Buddha. 

3) ^ 0 Lord, the Extinction of Phenomenal Existence is represented 
as the Cosmical Body of the Buddha endowed with all his properties. 

4J3 Q Lord, •“ the Essence of Nirvana is a name for the 
Cosmical Body of the Buddha. [44 a. 1.] 

Now, what is said in the second half of verse (83)? 

86. The Perfect Supreme Enlightenment, 

And the rejection of all defilement with its residues, — 

The Buddha and his Nirvana 

Are one in the aspect of the Absolute. 

The 4 synonymous appellations of the undefiled Absolute are 
all comprised in the one meaning of the Essence of the Buddha. 
For this reason, as they have all of them one sense, that which is 
called Buddhahood on account of the Perfect Supreme Enlightenment 
with regard to all the elements of existence in all their aspects from 
the standpoint of the unique Absolute, and that which is called Nirvana 
owing to the removal of all defilement and its residues^ which takes 
place simultaneously with the complete Enlightenment, these 2 are, 
within the Immaculate Plane, indivisible, inseparable, and identical. 
So are they to be viewed. 

87, The properties complete, innumerable, 

In.conceivable and immaculate, 

All of which are of an indivisible character, represent Salvation, 

And this Salvation is (no other but) the Buddha. 

It has been said, with regard to the Nirvana of the Arhats 
and the Pratyekabuddhas:^ 0 Lord, that which is called Nirvana 

^ Srl-mSla-siihhanSda-siitra, Kg, DKON. VI. 274 b. 6 — 7. 

2 Cf. above. ^ jbid. 274 b. 5—6. 

* Cf. Abhis.Eloka. MS. 100 b. 4 nirvdnty asmin sarva^mkalj^d iti nirvdijiaT^i 

td/tkOitoit 

® Sri-mala-siihbanada-stltra. Kg. DKON. VI. 269 b. 2 — 3. 
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(of the Hinayanists) is a means used by the Buddhas. Just as if 
amidst a wilderness a town were produced by magic (as a resting- 
place) for travellers tired of a long journey^ such is this means used 
by the Supreme Buddha^ the High Lord governing the elements. It 
prevents a relapse (into Phenomenal Existence). [44 b.] 0 Lord, the 
Tathagatas, the Arhats, the Perfect Supreme Buddhas have attained 
the (true) Nirvana. Therefore they are possessed of all the complete, 
the immeasurable, the inconceivable and the perfectly pure properties. — 
So we have the 4 characteristics of the properties demonstrated. 
And: — through the attainment of Nirvana which is of a unique 
indivisible character, one becomes a Buddha. Accordingly, as the 
Buddha and Nirvana are possessed of properties which are indivisible 
from each other, there can be no attainment of Nirvana whatever 
apart from Buddhahood. — 

The Parable of the Painters. 

Now the absolute chai'acter of the properties of the Buddha is 
due to the full realization, within the Immaculate Absolute, of the 
Highest Essence of all relative entities.^ This is illustrated by the 
example of the painters: — 

88. Suppose there were some painters, 

Skilful (in painting) various (parts of the body). 

And each of them, knowing his own special membei’. 

Would not be able (to paint) the rest. 

89. (Suppose then) a mighty king would bid to them — 

On this (cloth) ye all must draw my portrait, — 

And hand the cloth to them with this commandment. 


^ vnam-]^a-thamB’-cad>-hyi'mcliQg’-dan-‘ldari-'j>ahi~-ston--j)a-’ni(l = sarva-aJcdra-'oara- 
upeta-iUnyatd. Acc. to Dar. 135 b. 5 — 6. it is the Transcendental Wisdom perceiving 
the universal Eelativity and the Absolute forming the background of this Wisdom. 
It is moreover said (Ibid. 136 b. 1 — 2) that it represents 1) the true Essence of the 
Buddha (Jjuddha-dharmata) which is attained on the foundation of the Accuiliulations 
of Virtue and Wisdom {■imij.ya-jndna-mmhhdra)^ 2) the Transcendental Wisdom of 
the Buddha constantly merged in the Absolute and 3) the Transcendental Intuition 
of the Bodhisattva, whilst abiding on the Path.,- 
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And (the painters), having heard (his word), 

Would start their work of painting. 

90. (Suppose again), of these (painters) engaged in the work, 

One should go abroad and, owing to his absence, 

Their number being incomplete, the portrait 

Could not be accomplished in all its parts. [45 a. 1.] 

91. The painters who are meant hei'e 

Are Charity, Morals, Patience, and the rest,^ 

And that which is the highest point of excellence, 

The essence of all relative entities, — this is the picture. 

Now, of (the 6 virtues) — Charity and the rest, each appears 
in an endless variety of forms in correspondence with the objects of 
the Buddha^s activity, which are infinite. It is therefore to be regarded 
as illimited. (If we take the properties of the Buddha) from the 
point of view of number and power, they prove to be inconceivable. 
As they remove the residues^ of envy^ and the other negative 
counterparts^ (of the 6 virtues), they represent the highest point of 
Purity. 

Through the contemplation of the Highest Essence of all relative 
entities, the (steadfastness in regard of the) teaching about the non- 
origination (of the elements)^ is attained. On account of this, on the 
Stage of the Bodhisattva called the Motionless,® (one is possessed of 
the direct knowledge of the Path which is free from (dialectical) 
construction and from all defilement, and manifests itself uninterrupt- 
edly by its own force. On the basis of this knowledge, the complement 
of the Buddha's properties within the pale of the Immaculate Absolute 
is attained. On the Stage of the Bodhisattva called That of Perfect 

^ The 6 Transcendental Yirtnes {pdramita), 
vdsand — bag-cliags. 

® mdtsai'ya == ser^ana. 

* vipaJc^a = mi’-mthun-phyogs. 

® anutpattiJca-dharma-Jc^dnii = 

® aoald — Tiii^gyo-ha, 
nirviJcalpaJca — o^nam-par-nii-rtog^pa. 

Acta orientalia. IZ. 


14 
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Wisdom/ by means of innumerable hundreds and thousands of forms 
of transic meditation and magic formulas/ one (becomes endowed 
with) the knowledge for assuming all the illimited properties of the 
Buddha. On the foundation of this kind of knowledge, the Bodhisattva 
realizes the limitless character of the said properties. On the Stage 
of the Bodhisattva called the Clouds of the Truth/ basing upon the 
knowledge revealing the secret characteristics of all the Buddhas, 
(the Bodhisattva) realizes the inconceivable character of the properties, 
[45 b. 1.] Thereafter, in order to attain the Stage of a Buddha, he 
takes recoui’se to the knowledge through which one becomes completely 
delivered from the Obscurations of Moral Defilement^ and of Ignorance^ 
with their residues, and through this attains the Highest Point of 
Purity. The Arhats and the Pratyekabuddhas do not possess the 
intuition of these 4 spiritual foundations of the (highest) stages (of 
perfection). Therefore they are far from attaining the 4 kinds of 
properties and the unique indivisible essence of Nirvana. 

92. The Analytic Wisdom, the Highest knowledge and the Deli- 
verance (from passion) 

Are (respectively) clear, radiant, pure, and indivisible. 

Therefore they are similar to the light, 

The rays, and the disc of the sun. 

The Analytic Wisdom, the Highest Knowledge, and the Deli- 
verance (from all defilement), through whicli the 4 kinds of properties 
are attained, and which all characterize the unique indivisible essence 
of Nirva^ia, appear as having a resemblance with the sun in 3 and 
in 1 aspect, respectively, there being altogether 4 points of resemblance. 
The Transcendental Wisdom free from all dialectical constructions^ 


^ sadhumatl = legs'-jpahi'hlo-gros. 

* dkarm^l^ gzuns, Cf. SuMlamkHra XIL 23 and comment, samadhi-mukhata 
dharar^-mvMiata ca, 

® dkaima'Tneghd ™ chos-kyi-sprin, 

* Jde^a-avaraTTM = non-moh»-kyi-sgidhpa (= non-agrih), 

® jneya-d'oarar^.a = Ses-bya^i-sgrih'pa (— iessgrih), 

® nimkalpaka = rnam-par-mi-rtog-pa. 
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appears as removing the darkness (that hides) the true absolute 
essence of everything cognizable; it has accordingly a resemblance 
with the light of the sun. The Divine Knowledge of all the objects 
of cognition which is attained subsequently^ penetrates into all the 
objects cognizable in all their forms; it is thus akin to the net of 
(the sun’s) rays which is spread (over everything perceptible). The 
deliverance of the Spiritual Essence which is the foundation of both 
these (kinds of Wisdom), being completely immaculate and brilliant, 
[46 a. 1.] bears a likeness with the perfectly pure disc of the sun. 
All these properties constitute the indivisible essence of the Absolute, 
therefore they resemble (the light, the rays, and the disc of the sun) 
in their indivisible character. 

93. Therefore, without the attainment of Buddhahood, 

The (ultimate)^ Nirvana cannot be reached, 

Just as it is impossible to see the sun 
Separated from its light and rays. 

The Germ (of the Buddha), the Essence which exists without 
beginning and is possessed of (the sources of) all the virtuous proper- 
ties, contains the essence of all the indivisible attributes of the Buddha. 
Therefore, without the attainment of (the state of) the Buddha who 
is possessed of the Divine Transcendental Intuition free from attachment 
and impediments, it is not possible to realize the full intuition of 
Nirvana, the essence of which is the deliverance from all the 
Obscurations, just as it is impossible to see the sun without perceiving 
its rays and light. For this very reason it has been said:^ 0 Lord, 
the intuition of the (real, the ultimate) Nirvai^a does not relate neither 


1 jprslha-lahdha^rjes-su-thoh-pa. The Wisdom of a Saint abiding on the Path 
is of 2 kinds:—!) The Wisdom at the time of intense concentration {samahita’ 
^ having for its object the unique Absolute and 2) the 

Wisdom that is acquired subsequently, after the termination of the trance {pntJia- 
lahdha=^rjes-thoh), and is directed upon the objects of the Empirical World. 

3 Ear. 139 b. 3. myarnan-las'lj,da8~pa-mtkar-ihiig--pa. 

3 fei-mala-siiiihanSda-siitra. Kg. EKOK. VI. 272 b. 1—3. 


14 * 
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to the base elements (of the Phenomenal World); nor to the perfection^ 
(of Hinayanistic Niryana).^ 0 Lord; the intuition of the final Nirvana 
is the attainment of the properties identical with the Highest Wisdom 
(of the Buddha). The (true) Nirva^ia is (moreover the attainment of) 
the properties which are one with Divine Knowledge; with Deliverance 
and the intuition of the latter.^ Therefore; 0 Lord, (as all these 
properties are indivisible); the Essence of Nirvana is spoken of as 
unique and of one taste,^ that is the taste [46 b. 1.] of Wisdom and 
Salvation. — 

The 9 Examples illustrating the Essence of Buddhahood in 

the living beings. 

94. In such a way, the Essence of the Lord 

Is characterized from 10 points of view.^ 

NoW; this essence; as concealed by the coverings of defilement; 

Is made known by the following examples. — 

ThuS; in order to make known the Eternal Absolute Essence; 
identical with the Ultimate Point of Existence; this Germ of the 
Buddha has been characterized from 10 points of view. Now we 
shall take into consideration the coverings of defilement which; 
existing without beginning; are essentially unconnected (with the 
pure Spiritual Essence)/ and the Absolute Essence which likewise 
has no beginning; but is perfectly pure and connected (with the spirit 
of every living being). Here; in accordance with the (Tathdgata- 
garbJiaysutra^ we have the Essence of the Buddha; as it is concealed 
by the innumerable coverings of defilement; illustrated by 9 examples. 
What are these nine? 


^ prai^to, = gya-norrt’-jya. 

2 Sic. acc. to Dar. 140 a, 2. 

® mmukti-gnana-darSana =- 'imam-;par‘-groUhahi-ye-ie8~7i(itlioh'‘ha. 

^ eha-rasa == ro~gcig-;pa. 

^ Cf. above. 

® Dar. 140 b. 1 — 2. seTn^-hyi-van-hHn4a-ma~^ugs-jgav-ma’-}}hrel-^a\i . . . 
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94. Like the Buddha in an ugly lotus flower, 

Like honey (concealed by) a swarm of bees, 

Like a kernel of a fruit in the bark, and like gold buried in 
impurities. 

Like a treasure in the ground, and like a sprout hidden in a 
small seed, 

Like the image of the Lord covered by a tattered garment, 

95. Like the Chieftain of men^ in the womb of a miserable woman. 
And like a precious statue covered by dust. 

In such a way does this Germ abide 

In the living beings obscured by the occasional stains. 

96. These stains are like a lotus, ^ like bees,^ 

Like the bark,^ like impurities,^ and like the ground,^ 

Like a seed/ like a tattered garment^, 

Like a woman tormented by violent pain,^ and like dust.^® 

The Immaculate Germ has a resemblance 

With the Buddha, with honey, with the kernel of a fruit, 


^ The Universal Monarch [cakravarti-rdja). 

^ The example illustrating Desire {rdga = l)>dod-chags). Dar. 141 a. 4 — B. 

^ The example illustrating Hatred (dvesa — ^e-sdaii). Ibid. 141 a. 6. 

* The example illustrating Infatuation (Dioha — gti-mug). Ibid, 

s The example illustrating the 3 Sources of Evil in a developed state. 
Ibid. 141b. 1. 

6 The example illustrating the Force of Transc. Illusion {amdya-msand = 
Tna-i'ig-palii-hag'-chags). Ibid. 141 b. 2. 

7 The example illustrating the Obscurations extirpated by Intuition {drHi- 
hey a). Ibid. 

8 The example illustrating the Obscurations extirpated by Concentration 
{bhdvand-heya). 

^ The example illustrating the Obscurations on the 1st seven Stages of the 
Bodhisattva. 

The example illustrating the Obscurations on tbe 3 last Stages. 

As the source of the Cosmical Body. Dar, 141 b. 5. 

^2 The Word of the Buddha demonstrating the Absolute Truth. Ibid. 141 b. G. 

The Word demonstrating the Empirical Reality. Ibid. 
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With gold/ with a treasure/ with the Nyagrodha tree/ and a 
precious image/ 

With the Highest Lord of the Universe/ and with a golden 
statue.® [47 a, 1.] 

L The defiling forces are like the petals of an ugly lotus flower, 
and the Germ has a resemblance with the Buddha himself J 

97. Suppose, in a lotus flower of ugly form, 

The Buddha, shining with a thousand marks of beauty, were abiding, 
And a man possessed of immaculate divine sight® would 
perceive him 

And draw him out from the petals of the water-born lotus; 

98. In the same way the Lord perceives with his sight of a 

Buddha^ 

His own essence even in those that abide in the lowest of hells, 
And, endowed with the uttermost Commiseration, free from 
impediments, 

Delivers the living beings from the Obscurations. 

99. Just as a person possessed of divine sight 
Sees in an ugly lotus flower with folded leaves 
The Buddha who abides in its interior, 

And rends asunder the petals (in order to release him), 

In the same way the Lord perceives the Essence of the Supreme 
Buddha 

Existing in all that lives, but obscured by lust, hatred and 
other coverings of defilement, 

And, full of mercy, vanquishes these Obscurations. 

^ The Absolute in its inalterable nature. Ibid. 142 a. 1. 

^ The Germ as the fundamental element of a living being as existing by 
itself {prakrtiatha-gotra ~ ran-hHn-gnaa-rigsy Ibid. 142 a. 1 — 2. 

^ The Germ as becoming developed {saTmiddnita-gotra), Ibid. 

^ The Cosmical Body. ® The Body of Bliss. The Apparitional Body. 

’ Tathagata-garbha-sutra. Kg. MDO, XXIL 248 a. 3—249 a. 6. 

® dwya-cak^uJ}, = Ihd^i'-mig. ^ huddha-cak^uh — sana^rgyas-hyi-spyan. 

aviici ^ mnar~med. 
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II. The defiling forces are like bees, and the Essence of the 
Buddha is like honey.^ 

100. Suppose some honey were encircled by a swarm of bees, 

And a skilful person, desirous to obtain this honey, 

Would perceive it and, by using clever means. 

Would aepai^ate the honey from the swarm. 

101. Similarly, the Greatest of Sages with his vision of Omniscience, 
Sees this fundamental Essence, resembling honey. 

And brings about the complete removal 
Of the Obscurations that are like the bees. 

102. A man who is desirous of obtaining honey 
Hidden by thousands and millions of bees, 

Removes the latter and disposes of the honey as he wishes. 
[47 b. 1.] The undefiled Spirit that exists in the living beings 
is like the honey, 

The defiling forces are like the bees. 

And the Lord who is skilful in vanquishing them 
Is like the man (that obtains the honey). 

III. The defiling forces are like the husk of a fruit, and the 
Germ of the Buddha is like the kernel contained within.^ 

103. The kernel of a fruit covered by a husk 
Cannot be enjoyed by any man. Therefore 
They who are desirous of eating it and the like 
Extract it from the husk (that hides it). 

104. In a similar way the (Essence of the) Buddha 
Exists in the living beings, mingled with defilement, 

And as long as it is not free from the contact with the stains 
of the passions, 

It cannot perform the acts of the Buddha in the 3 Spheres. 


^ TatliSgata-gaibha-sutra. Kg. MDO. XXIL 249 a. 6 — 250 a. 2. 
3 Ibid. 250 a. 2— b. 2. 
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105. The kernel of a grain of rice, of buckwheat or barley, un- 

extracted from its husk and covered with bristles 
And not duly prepared, cannot become sweat food enjoyed 
by man. 

Similar is the Body of the Lord of the elements, 

Existing in the living beings and undelivered from the coverings 
of defilement, 

It does not grant to the living beings affected by the passions 
The delightful flavour of the Truth. 

IV. The defiling forces are like a place filled with impurities, 
and the Germ of the Buddha has a resemblance with gold.^ 

106. Suppose that the gold belonging to a certain man 

Were, at the time of his departure, cast into a place filled with 
impurities. 

Being of an indestructible nature, this gold 
Would remain there for many hundreds of years. 

107. Then a god possessed of pure divine vision 
Would see it there and say to men: — 

The gold which is to be found here, this highest of precious 
things, 

I shall purify and return to it its precious form. [48 a. 1.] 

108. In a like way the Lord perceives the true virtues of the living 

beings 

Sunk amidst the passions that are like impurities, 

And, in order to wash off this dirt of Desire, 

Lets the rain of the Highest Doctrine descend on all that lives. 

109. Just as a god, seeing gold falling into a pit of impurities, 
Would zealously show it to men in its beautiful nature in 

order to gladden them, 

In a like way the Lord sees in the living beings 
^ Tathlgata-garblia-sutra. Kg. MDO. XXII. 250 b. 2—251 a. 3. 
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The jewel of the Supreme Buddha fallen amidst the great 
impurities of the passions, 

And shows the Doctrine in order to purify it. 

V. The defiling forces are like the depths of the earth, and the 
Germ of the Buddha is like a treasure of jewels.^ 

110. Suppose in a poor man's house, deep under the ground, 

An inexhaustible treasure were concealed. 

The man would know nothing about it. 

And the treasure itself could not say to him 
That it is to be found here in this place. 

111. Similar to this is the treasure contained in the Spirit, 

The Immaculate Essence which neither diminishes nor increases; 

The living beings that know nothing about it 

Constantly experience manifold suffering that is like poverty. 

112. As a treasure o£ jewels concealed in a poor man's house 
Does not make it known to that man, — 

I, the treasure am here, — and the man does not know about it, — 
Such is the treasure of the Highest Truth abiding in the dwelling- 
place of the Spirit, 

And the living beings possessed of it are like beggars; 

In order to secure for them this treasure 
The Sage makes his apparition in this world. 

VI. The defiling forces are the rind of a seed, and the Essence 
of the Buddha is like the germ contained within.^ [48 b. 1,] 

113. The germ of a seed, contained in the fruit 

Of the Mango-tree and the like, is of an imperishable nature. 
And through cultivation of the ground, water and other (agencies), 
Gradually attains the form of a lordly tree. 

114. In a like way the Sublime Absolute Essence 
Is concealed under the coverings of the fruit 


^ Tathagata-garbha-sutra. Kg. MDO. XXII. 251 a. 3 — 252 a. 1. 
2 Ibid. Kg. MDO. XXII. 252 a. 1—252 b. 3. 
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Of a living being^s ignorance and tlie like^ 

(But) on the foundation of this and that form of virtue, 

It gradually assumes the character of the King of Sages. 

115. Conditioned by water, the light of the sun, 

By air, soil, time, and space, 

From the rind of the Mango's and Palmyra's fruit 
There springs forth a tree; 

Like that the Germ of the seed of the Buddha, 

Concealed in the peal of the fruit of a living being's passions. 
Can thrive when the Highest Truth is revealed by this and 
that condition. 

VIL The defiling forces are like a tattered garment, and the 
Germ of the Buddha is like a precious image. ^ 

116. Suppose the image of the Lord made of precious jewels 
Were covered by a tattered foul-smelling garment, 

And a god travelling that way would see it 

And, in order to free it (from that covering), 

Would explain the meaning of its abiding on the path 
To the people that are met with there, 

117. In a like way the Buddha perceives his own Essence 
As it exists even in animals, 

Covered by the various forms of defilement which are be- 
ginningless. 

And, in order to release it, shows the means (of deliverance). 

118. As the precious image of the Buddha covered by a foul-smelling 

garment 

Is seen by a god with divine vision who shows it to men in 
order to release it, 

In the same way the Lord perceives, even in the beasts, 

The Germ covered by the tattered garment of defilement 


^ TathS^ata-garblia-sutra. 252 b. 3—253 b. 1. 
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And abiding on the path of worldly existence, — 

And expounds his Doctrine in order to deliver it. 

VIII. [49 a. 1.] The defiling forces ai'e like a pregnant woman, 
and the G-erm of the Buddha is like a Universal Monarch abiding 
in an embryonal state. ^ 

119. Suppose a woman of miserable appearance and helpless 
Were abiding in a place without shelter and protection, 

And, bearing in her womb the glory of royalty, 

Would not know that the Lord (who could protect her) were 
in her own body. 

120. The birth in this world is like the house without shelter, 

And the impure living beings are like that pregnant woman; 
The Immacuhxte Germ through which one is protected 

Is like (the king) abiding in the womb. 

121. As a woman of ugly appearance, covered with a fouhsmelling 

garment 

Experiences the greatest suffering in a place without shelter. 
Though the Lord of the Earth abides in her own womb; 

In a like way the living beings whose spirit is helpless, 
Though the protection exists within themselves, 

Abide amidst sufferings, their minds being troubled by the 
passions. 

IX. The defiling forces are like a covering of mud and dust, 
and the Germ of the Buddha is like a golden statue.^ 

122. Suppose a great statue of melted gold from within, 

And from without covered by mud and dust that hides (the 
gold), 

Were seen by some, who, knowing its nature, 

Would remove the outward cover in order to purify the gold 
within ; 


^ Tathagata-garbha-sStra. Kg. MDO. XXII. 253 b. 1 — 234 a. 3. 
2 Ibid. 254 a. 5—255 a. 4. 
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123. In a like way the Buddha perceives 

That the Essence^ is pure and radiant and that the stains^ 
Are only occasional (and not real), 

And leads (the living beings) to Supreme Enlightenment 
Which purifies from all the Obscurations 
The living beings resembling jewel-mines. 

124. Just as a statue wrought of pure, shining gold and covered 

by earth [49 b. 1.] 

Is seen by one who, knowing its true nature, removes the earth, — 
In the same way the Omniscient perceives 
The quiescent Spirit which is like gold, 

And, by teaching the Doctrine, produces a cisel 
Through which he removes all the Obscurations. 

The meaning of all these examples is in short as follows: — 

125. Within a lotus, amidst a swarm of bees, 

Within the husk of a fruit, impurities, and the ground, 

Within a seed, within a tattered garment, 

The womb of a woman, and the covering of earth, respectively, 

126. Like the Buddha, like honey, like the kernel of a fruit. 

Like gold, like a treasure, and like a tree, 

Like a precious image, like the sovereign 
Of the Universe, and like a golden statue, — 

127. The Immaculate Essence of the Spirit in the living beings 
Is unaffected by the coverings of defilement; 

As such it exists eternally, 

Being spoken of as having no beginning. 

In short, these examples given in the Tatkagata-garblia-sutra 
illustrate the fact that all the defiling forces are accidental in every 
living being containing the element of Buddhahood which is the 
beginningless spiritual element. They are also an indication that all 
the purifying forces are innate and inseparable from the beginningless 


^ Of the living beings. Dar. 148 a. 2. 
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spiritual element. Therefore it is said: — Owing to the Desires^ <fec., 
the living beings are affected by defilement, and, owing to the 
undefiled Essence of the Spirit^ they become purified, — 

The Varieties of the Defiling Elements illustrated by the 

9 Examples. 

128. Passion, hatred, infatuation, 

Their outburst in a violent form, 

The force of Transcendental Illusion/ 

The defilement that is extirpated by intuition/ 

And that removed by transic meditation/ 

[50 a. 1.] The stains relating to the impure,^ 

And to the pure^ Stages (of the Bodhisattva). 

129. These 9 forms (of defilement) are illustrated 

By the example of the petals of the lotus and the rest; 

But all the coverings of defilement 

In their variety extend beyond millions and millions. 

In short 9 forms of defilement are, with regard to the element 
of Buddhahood, perfectly pure by nature, of an accidental character. 
They are thus like the coverings of the lotus with respect to the 
form of the Buddha (contained within) and the like. Now, what 
are these 9 forms? Answer: 1) The defilement consisting in the 
dormant residue ® of Passion, 2) the defilement which has its essence 
in the dormant residue of Hatred, 3) the defilement which represents 
the dormant residue of Infatuation, 4) the violent outburst of all the 
three, 5) the defilement contained in the Force of Transcendental 
Illusion, 6) the defilement that is to be extirpated by means of 


^ 'oasana ~ hag-chaga stands here for midya-'oasana (Dar. 14:5 a, 5). 

® dr§ti-lieya = mtlioh-span. 

® hhdvand-heya == sgom-apaii; lit. — that which is to he removed on the 
Paths of Illumination and Concentrated Trance. 

^ The first 7 Stages beginning with ^ramudita and ending with dUrahgamd. 
® The 3 last Stages — acald, sddhumati, and dharma-meghd. 

® anuSaya = hag-la-iiaL 
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direct intuition, 7) tliat wliicli is to be removed by concentrated 
trance, 8) the defiling elements peculiar to the impure, and 9) those 
relating to the pure Stages (of the Bodhisattva). Now, first of all 
we have the defilement which is contained in the stream of elements 
of one who is free from worldly passion. It is the cause of the 
forces^ producing a motionless state of existence in the Ethereal^ 
and the Immaterial® Spheres, and is to be extirpated by means of 
Transcendental Knowledge.^ This defilement represents the dormant 
residues of Passion, Hatred and Infatuation. Then vre have the 
defiling forces which exist in the living beings that indulge in passion 
and the like. They are the cause of virtuous and sinful deeds, &c., 
produce an existence only in the world of Carnal Desire,^ [60 b. 1.] 
and are to be overcome by the Contemplation of Impurity® (of the 
objects of Desire, &c.). These represent a violent outburst of Passion, 
Hatred and Infatuation. Next come the defiling elements which are 
to be found with the Arhat. These are the cause for the mani- 
festation of the undefiled Biotic Force, produce the non-physical 
existence^ (of the Arhat), and are to be removed by the Transcen- 
dental Wisdom, the Supreme Enlightenment of the Buddha. The 
said defiling elements are those which are included in the Force of 
Transcendental Illusion. 

The individuals that undergo training (on the Path)^ are of 
2 kinds, viz. the ordinary beings^® and the Saints. Now, the de- 
filement which exists in the stream of elements Qf ordinary 
being abiding on the Path and which is to be suppressed by the 


^ sarhakara = l),du-hyed. 

® rnjya-dhatu — gzuga-lcliaTris. 

® m’fipya-dhatu == gzugs-med-lchams. 

^ lokottara-jMna lijig^rten-las-Jydas-pahi-ye-^es. 

® kama-dhatu — l^dod-khanis. 

® aJtuhha-hhdvand — mi-sdiig-paJ^i-sgoin-pa* 

^ anasrava-Jcarma == zag-pa-med-pafyi-las, 

® Tiianomaya-kdya = yid-kyi-rah-hiin-gyidus. 

® Saik^a — sloh-pas prthagjana = so-8olii.iskye-ho, 

avya = lipliags-pa. sarhtdna ~ rgyud. 
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first intuitive Transcendental Perception of the Truth is said to be 
“ extinct through the intuition of the Truth.” (The defiling forces) 
which exist in the saintly individual on the Patli and are to be ex- 
tirpated through transic meditation over the perceived Transcendental 
Truth are said to be “removed by means of Concentrated Meditation.” 

(Thereafter we have) that defilement which is to be found 
with the Bodhisattva who has not attained the uttermost limits of 
perfection. It consists of the hostile elements^ on the first 7 Stages 
of (the Bodhisattva’s) intuition, and is to be suppressed by the 
transic meditation on the 3 (last) Stages, beginning with the eighth. 
We call this “ the defilement relating to the impure Stages.” (Finally, 
there are the Obscurations) that exist with the Bodhisattva who has 
attained the uttermost limits of perfection. These are the impediments 
to the Transcendental Intuition on the 3 last Stages beginning with 
the eighth, and are to be removed by means of the transic meditation 
called “ the Diamond-cutter.” ^ We call these defiling forces “ those 
relating to the pure Stages.” 

130. These 9 forms of defilement, Passion and the rest, [51 a. 1.] 
Being taken in short, respectively, 

Are illustrated by 9 examples, — 

That of the coverings of a lotus and the rest. 

It is said that the Essence of the Buddha is concealed under 
the coverings of defilement of which there are innumerable millions. 
To speak in detail (these innumerable defiling elements) which are 
classified into 84,000 groups, are as infinite as the knowledge of 
the Buddha (which cognizes them). 

131. The ordinary beings, the Arhats, 

Those undergoing training, and the Sages ^ 

Are rendered impure by four, by one, by two, 

And again two forms of these defiling forces (respectively). 


^ vipaksa ™ mi-mtliun-phyogs, 

® vaji’opama-samadhi — rdo-rje-lta-’bul!ii''tih-ne~^dzin. 
^ The Bodhisattvas. 
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The Lord has declared: — All the living- beings are endowed 
with the Essence o£ the Buddha. — Here the living beings, in short, 
are presented in four varieties, viz. the ordinary beings, the Arhats, 
the individuals undergoing training (on the Path), and the Bodhi- 
sattvas (on the 10 Stages). These, taken respectively, are spoken 
of as rendered impure by four, by one, by two, and again two 
forms of defilement, owing to which they cannot become for ever 
merged in the immaculate Absolute Essence.^ 

The Concordance between the Examples illustrating the Ob- 
scurations and the Points expressed by them. 

Now, what do we know to be the points of resemblance 
between the 9 forms of defilement and the petals of the lotus, &c. 
Likewise, what similarity is there between the Element of Buddha- 
hood and the form of the Buddha (abiding in the lotus) and the 
other (examples illustrating it)? 

132. The water-born lotus flower 

At the first appearance causes delight, 

But later on (when it withers) it no more excites joy, 

Similar to it is the delight of sensual passion. 

133. Just as the bees, [51 b. 1.] 

Being disturbed, sting painfully, 

In a like way hatred, being aroused, 

Produces suffering of the heart. 

134. As the kernel of a fruit and the like 
Is concealed by the outward peal, 

In a like way the perception of the Truth which is essential 
Is hindered by the covering of ignorance. 

135. Just as impurities are something repulsive, 

In a like way with those that are possessed of desire, 

The outburst of their passions, being the cause 

For giving way to the desires, is abhorrent like impurities. 


^ andsi*ava-dhatu — zag-pa-med-paljii.i-dhyihs* Sic. acc. to Dar. 154: a. 5 — 6. 
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136. As riches, being hidden in the ground, 

Are not known of and cannot be obtained, 

Similarly, in the living beings, the self-sprung (essence) 

Is obscured by the elementary force of illusion. 

137. As a sprout and the like, growing gradually, 

Rend asunder the peal of the seed, 

In the same way, the perception of the Truth 
Removes all those forms of defilement 
That are to be extirpated by direct intuition. 

138. The Obscurations which are to be removed 

By the Wisdom on the Path of Concentrated Trance 
Of those who, acting on the Path of a Saint, 

Have done away with the views of a real personality, — 

Are shown as resembling a tattered garment. 

139. The stains relating to the first 7 Stages 

Are like the impurities in the interior of a womb, 

And the non-dialectical wisdom^ resembles the mature form 
Delivered from the coverings of the womb. 

140. The stains connected with the last 3 Stages 

Are known as being like the covering of muddy ground. 
They are to be suppressed by the concentrated trance 
Called “ the diamond-cutter ” which is of most sublime nature. 

141. Thus the 9 forms of defilement, passion and the rest 

Have a resemblance with a lotus flower and the other forms. 
And the Essence of the Buddha, which of is threefold nature,^ 
Bears a similarity with the Buddha, &c. 

If we take into consideration the Essence of the Buddha, the 
perfectly pure spiritual element in its threefold nature [52 a, 1.], we 


^ nivmhalj^aha-jnana, Dar. 155 a. 6. The Wisdom of him who has attained 
the 8tli Stage. 

® As the source of thie Cosmical Body, as the Absolute, and as the element 
of Buddhahood in a living being. Kar. 27. 

Acta orientalia, IX. 
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shall find a resemblance with the 9 examples mentioned, the form 
of the Buddha and the rest. Now, what is the threefold nature? 

142. Its nature is that of the Cosmical Body, 

Of the Absolute, and the lineage^ of the Buddha; 

These are to be known by three, 

By one, and by five examples (respectively). 

The (first) 3 examples, those of the form of the Buddha, honey, 
and the kernel of a grain, make known the element of Buddhahood 
in its nature of (being identical with) the Cosmical Body. Then one 
example, that of gold, illustrates the nature of the (inalterable) 
Absolute. Finally, the (last) 5 examples, those of the treasure, the 
tree, the precious image, the universal monarch, and the golden 
statue, show (the Essence of the Buddha) in its character of the 
source from which the 3 Bodies of the Buddha take their origin. 

Now, of what nature is the Cosmical Body? 

143. The Cosmical Body is to be known in 2 aspects: — 

It is the Absolute perfectly immaculate, 

And its natural outflow, the Word^ 

Which speaks of the profound (Highest Truth) ^ 

And (of the elements of the Empirical World) in their variety.*^ 
The Cosmical Body of the Buddha appears in 2 forms. It is 
(first of all) the perfectly pure Absolute accessible only to the non- 
dialectical^ intuition. As such it is to be known in its character of 
the Absolute Truth revealed to the Buddhas by introspection. The 
cause bringing about the attainment of it is (the Word which is) the 


^ gotra = Hgs. 

2 Dar. 156 a, 6. — The Word which is the natural outflow {ni^yanda-jphala 
rgyu-mthun-pahi-hhrcbs-hu) of the direct introspection of the Absolute by the Buddha. 

® Ibid. The discourses of direct meaning (nitdrtka — hes-don) demonstrating 
the profound Absolute Truth. 

* Ibid, The discourses of conventional meaning {neydrtha = dran-don) 
demonstrating in a variety of forms the Empirical Eeality, the individual, and the 
component elements. 

® nmiJcalpaka == mam-par-mi-jdog-pa. 
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natural outflow of (the intuition of) this very Absolute. (This Word) 
instructs the living beings in accordance with the character of (every) 
convert taken separately. Such do we know to be (the Oosmical 
Body) in the aspect of the Doctrine, the Teaching (of the Buddha),^ 
Now, this Teaching is of 2 kinds inasmuch as there is a dif- 
ference in the exposition of the Truth, viz. the subtle, and the extensive. 
There are the following (varieties): — [52 b. 1.] 1) The Code of the 
Bodhisattvas^ which teaches the profound Doctrine referring to the 
Absolute Truth, and 2) the exposition of vainous teachings in many 
different forms (of style), as the x\phorisms,^ the Sing-song,^ the 
Prophecies,^ the Verses,^ the Solemn Utterances,'^ the Introductions,^ &c. 

144. (The Oosmical Body) is of unworldly nature, 

And in this world there is absolutely nothing 
With which it can be compared. 

Therefore it can be shown only in its similarity 
With the (corporeal form of) the Buddha himself. 

145. The Teaching of the profound and subtle Doctrine 
Is like honey that has only one taste,® 

And the other, Empirical, Teachings, in their various forms, 
Are like the interior (of different grains) 

Covered by various kinds of peel. 

Thus, these 3 examples, — of the form of the Buddha, of honey, 
and the interior (of a grain), refer to the Cosmical Body of the 
Buddha as it pervades all the living beings without exception, since 
it is said; — All the sentient beings are possessed of the Essence of 
the Buddha. — Indeed, among the categories of living beings, there 
exists absolutely none standing apart from the Cosmical Body 

^ deiana-dhama = hstan~pa^i~chos» 

2 Jwdhisattva-^itaJca — hyaii’cliuh-seTns-dpalj^i-sde-snodi i. e. the MahSylCaistic 
Doctrine as a whole. 

® sUtra === mdo-sde. geya = dbyans-lcyis-hsnad-^^a. 

® ^yaTcaraitid = luii-du^hstaTi-pci, ® gdthci = tshigs-sU’-bcdd'-pct,, 

^ uddna = ched-du-bijod-pa. ® niddna = glm-gii, 

^ eka-rasa == ro-gcig-pa. 

15 ’*' 
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of the Buddha, (not pervaded by it). (This Cosmical Body) has 
accordingly a resemblance with space that fills up all physical 
forms. ^ It is said:^ — 

xVs space is considered to be always all-embracing, 

In a like way it^ is held to be all-pervading for ever and 
anon. 

Just as space fills up all visible forms, 

Similarly it pervades all the multitudes of living beings. 

146. Being by nature inalterable, 

Sublime, and perfectly pure, [53 a, 1.] 

This Absolute is spoken of 
As having a resemblance with gold. 

That which represents the spiritual element is, notwithstanding, 
its contact with innumerable forms of defilement and the miseries 
(of Phenomenal Existence), perfectly pure and radiant by nature. 
Therefore it cannot be spoken of as being alterable and, for this 
very reason, since it is unchangeable like fine gold, it is called the 
Absolute,^ the true Essence (of existence). This (Absolute) exists 
without any difference even in all those living beings who are 
possessed of the factors for becoming definitely rooted in error. But, 
(every time) when it attains the full purification from all tlie 
accidental defiling forces, (he in whom this has taken place) is 
called “ the Buddha.” ^ Therefore, with regard to the indivisible 
character of the Absolute, we have the comparison with gold which 
illustrates the fact that the Absolute Essence of the Buddha is (at 
the same time) the fundamental element of the living beings. Having 
in view this unique, perfectly pure Absolute Essence which is of 
spiritual nature, the Lord has said:® — 0 Manjusri, the Buddha has 
a direct knowledge of the root, the foundation of all the ego-centristic 


^ Bar. 157 b. 1. Like space ia the interior of a vessel, &c. 

^ SutrSlaihkara IX. 15. yathdmharaih sarvagatam aadd matam, &c. 

^ The Essence of the Buddha. ^ tathatd = de-Uin-nid, ® tathdgata. 

In the Jhana-Sloka-alaiiikara-sutra. Kg. MDO. III. 297 a. 5 — 6. 
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properties.^ Through this (knowledge) he protects (the living beings) 
from egoistic views. As the true Unique Essence has become per- 
fectly pure (in him), he cognizes the perfectly pure essence of the 
living beings (identical with his own). That which represents the 
pure Unique Essence and that which is the pure element of Buddha- 
hood in the living beings are the same thing; they cannot be separated 
from each other. It is moreover said:^ — 

The Absolute, though unique with all, 

Is, every time that it becomes purified, [53 b. 1.] 

No other but Buddhahood; therefore 

All the living beings are endowed with the element of the 
Buddha, 

147. Being like a treasure and like (the germ of) a tree in a seed, 
The source (of Buddhahood) is known to be of 2 kinds, — 
The EundamentaP that exists without beginning. 

And that which undergoes the highest process of development.^ 

148. From these 2 forms of the source of Buddhahood 
The 3 Bodies of the Buddha take their origin, 

From the first arises the first of the Bodies,^ 

And from the second, — the latter two. 

149. The Body of Absolute Existence® 

Is like a beautiful, precious image, 

Since, by nature, it is not wrought (by human hands) 

And is the treasury of all the virtuous properties. 

150. The Body of Supreme Bliss'^ is like a universal monarch, 
Being endowed with the sovereignty over the Grand Doctrine,^ 

^ u^adtina — 7le~ha7*-len-pa. 

2 Sutralaiiikara IX. 87. sarve^am avUistd'pi tathatd Suddhim dgatd | tathd- 
gatatvam taamdc ca tadgarhhalp sartsadehina^, 

® jgrahrtiatha-gotra =: I'an-MiTV-gnas-rigs, 

* samuddnUa-gotra == yan-dag-^ar-^hlaiia-^ahi-rigs, 

® The Cosmical Body. ® svabhdva-Jcdya == no-ho-fiid-sku. 

samhlioga-kdya = lons-sku, 

* Cf. AbhisamayalamkliraVIII.12.— matah kayo mahdyUnopahhogatah. 
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And the Apparitional Form^ is like a golden statue, 

As it has the nature of being an image. 

Therefore, these 5 remaining examples, — of a treasure, a tree, 
a precious image, the universal monarch, and the golden statue, 
refer to the source that gives rise to the 3 Bodies of the Buddha, 
as it exists (in all living beings). They illustrate the fact that (from 
this point of view likewise) the element of Buddhahood is the 
fundamental element of all the living beings.^ Now, Buddhahood 
manifests itself in the 3 Bodies of the Buddha. Therefore, the source 
of Buddhahood in its 2 forms is the cause for the attainment (of 
these 3 Bodies). The word dliatu (element or essence) has here 
accordingly the special meaning of “ a cause.” It is accordingly 
said: — In every living being there exists the Essence of the Buddha 
as the element owing to which (the properties of the Buddha) are 
attained, but the living beings do not know about it. We have it, 
moreover, as follows:^ — 

The Essence that has no beginning 
Is the foundation of all the elements, 

Owing to its existence, all the Phenomenal Life, 

And Nirvaiaa, likewise, is made manifest [54 a. 1.] 

Now, how is it that there is no beginning? — It has been said 
and ascertained: — An initial limit is not to be perceived (with the 
Absolute Essence). This “Essence” is spoken of as follows:^ — OLord, 
that which is the Essence of the Buddha is likewise the Essence 
of all the supermundane and perfectly pure elements. — As concerns 
“ the foundation of all the elements ” it is said:^ — 0 Lord, for this reason 
the Essence of the Buddha is the foundation, the support, and the 


^ nii’md'i^a-lcaya = syrulsku, 

^ Dar. 160 a. 2 — 3. — The word dhdtu has the sense of a cause, the essence, 
and an element. The dhatu of Buddhahood is to he understood in the sense of a cause. 
^ Dar. 160 a. 6. Chos-mhon-pahi-mdo-las— in the Ahhidharma-sutra. 

^ In the ^rI-mltlS“Siitra. Kg. DKON. VI. 281 h. C — 8. 

" Ibid. 281 a. 6—8. 
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substratum of the immutable^ elements which are united (in one 
motionless whole), indivisible, and inseparable. (At the same time), 
0 Lord, this very Essence of the Buddha is the foundation, the 
substratum, and the support of the elements that are produced by 
causes and conditions,^ which are disunited (in their plurality), are 
differentiated and separated from each other. “ All the Phenomenal 
Life’’ is spoken of as follows:®— *0 Lord, as the Essence of the 
Buddha exists, one can conventionally call it The Phenomenal 
World.” — “ And Nirvana is made manifest.” — Here we have:^ — 
0 Lord, if the Essence of the Buddha did not exist, there would be 
no aversion to Phenomenal Existence, and there would be no desire, 
no effort, and no will of attaining Nirvana. 

This Essence of the Buddha is great and extensive like the 
Cosmical Body, and is by its very nature identical with the Buddha 
[54 b. 1.]. It has the character of the fundamental element which 
invariably exists in all the living beings, and is to be viewed in 
such an aspect, its measure being its own essential nature (i.e. the 
Absolute). It is said:^ — 0 noble youth, such is the true essence of 
the elements. — May the Buddhas appear in this world, or may they 
not,^ all the living beings are possessed of the Essence of Buddha- 
hood. — That which represents the true essence of the elements acts 
here as the argument, the mode of proof, and the means (of cognition), 
since such is the state of things and there is no other. In every case, 
for the accurate investigation of the spiritual element and a correct 
knowledge about it, the Absolute Essence must be resorted to, and 
represents a logical foundation. This Essence itself is not accessible 
to discursive thought and to investigation. It can only be the object 
of faith. 


^ asarhakrta == lidus-ma-hyas. 

2 aamsJcrta == T^dus-hyas, 

» In the Srl-mala-satra. Kg. DKON. TI. 281 a. 1—2. 
* Ibid. 281 a. 8— b. 1. 

® Tath3gata-garbha-sutra. Kg. MDO. XX. 218 b. 6. 

® utpade DO taOiagatanam anutpade va. 
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151. The Absolute Essence of the Buddhas 
Can be cognized only by faith. 

The blazing disk of the sun 

Cannot be seen by those who hare no eyes. 

In short, four kinds of indmduals are characterized as not 
being possessed of the faculty of vision perceiving the Essence of 
the Buddha. Who are these four? — The ordinary worldly beings, 
the Sravakas, the Pratyekabuddhas, and the Bodhisattvas who have 
recently entered the Vehicle. It is accordingly said:^ — 0 Lord, this 
Essence of the Buddha is not accessible to those who have fallen 
into the error of maintaining the existence of real individuals, to 
those who have a false conception (of the Absolute Truth), and those 
whose mind deviates from the principle of Relativity^ [65a- !•]• — 
Here those who are fallen into the error of maintaining the existence 
of real individuals ” are the ordinary worldly beings. Indeed, the 
latter admit that the elements influenced by defilement,^ the (5) groups 
and the rest, constitute a real Ego and belong to it. They thus 
cling to the conception of “ Ego ” and “ Mine ”, and, owing to this 
conception, cannot have any faith in the immaculate Absolute Essence 
which represents a negation of the principle of separate individuality. 
Therefore, they cannot cognize the Essence of the Buddha which 
is accessible only to the Omniscient. " Those who indulge in a 
misconception (of the Absolute Truth) ” are the SrUvakas and the 
Pratyekabuddhas. How that? — Answer: — These (the Hinayanists), 
instead of repeatedly meditating upon the idea of Eternity with 
regard to the Essence of the Buddha which must be contemplated 
as eternal, indulge in the contemplation of the evanescence (of the 
separate elements). Further on, instead of repeatedly meditating 
upon the idea of bliss with respect to the Essence of the Buddha 
which is the Supreme Bliss, they find pleasure in concentrating 

» In the 6rl-m5la-sutra. Kg. BKOK. VI. 281 h. 5—6. 

® Mnyata stoii-jpa-fiid, Cf. below, 

^ sdsrava — zag-hcas. 
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their mind upon the idea of the suffering (of Phenomenal Life). 
Being far from the concentration upon the idea of the Unity (of the 
Universe), — the Essence of the Buddha having to be contemplated 
as this Unity, — they take delight in meditating upon the idea of the 
absence of a unity, (the impersonality) of the elements. And, averse 
to the concentration upon the idea of Absolute Purity with regard 
to the Essence of the Buddha which is to be contemplated as such 
[55 b. 1.], they find satisfaction in fixing their mind upon the impurity 
(of the Phenomenal World). 

Reference to the Mahaparinirvana-sutra. 

Thus, in such a form, we have it stated that the Essence which 
is characterized as the Absolute Eternity, Bliss, Unity, and Purity, 
is not accessible to any of the 6ravakas and Pratyekabuddhas, since 
they find pleasure in (venturing on) the Path that is not favourable 
to the attainment of the Cosmical Body. This fact, that (the Absolute) 
cannot be the object of those who indulge in false views and cling 
to the conception of Evanescence, Suffering, Impersonality, and 
Impurity, — is discussed in detail in the Mahajparinirvana-sutra'^ where 
the Lord makes it clear by the comparison with a stone of lapis lazuli 
in a pond. The passage runs as follows: — 0 brethren, suppose, in 
the hot season, the people, having washed and tied up their garments, 
begin to play in the water with their ornaments and objects of 
pastime. Suppose then, someone w'ould cast into the water a valuable 
stone of lapis lazuli, and then, in order to get that stone, they all would 
leave their ornaments and begin to search for it. They would consider 
the pebbles and the gravel in the pond to be precious stones, seize 
them and draw them out, thinking: — I have got a precious stone. — 
Having thus extracted (the pebbles) they would look at them on 
the bank of the pond and become convinced that they are not precious 
stones. (The mistake would be caused) by the water of the pond, 
which, owing to the efficiency of the real stone would appear as 


^ Tib. Yons-su-mya-nan-las-hdas-pa-cheii-potii-indo. 
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similar to it in its shine and colour. Therefore, the person thinking: 
Oh, this is a precious stone, — when it is really only the water (that 
is so coloured), will be possessed of the idea of the quality (of the 
stone transferred to the water). Thereafter one who is experienced 
[56 a. 1.] and attentive would really get hold of the stone. 0 brethren, 
in a similar manner, ye who are ignorant of the true essence of the 
elements, which is like a precious jewel, maintain that all things are 
evanescent, that there is only suffering, and that everything is im^ 
personal and impure. Ye all meditate upon (this idea) and, contem- 
plating it repeatedly, many times, fix (your mind upon it). In reality, 
all this is of no use. Therefore, 0 brethren, ye must become experienced 
(in order that these ideas) should not become for you like the pebbles 
and the gravel of that pond. 0 brethren, with those elements which 
ye maintain to be all of them evanescent, suffering, impersonal, and 
impure, and repeatedly contemplate as such, there exists (an essence 
which represents) Etexmity, Bliss, Purity, and Unity. — Such is in detail 
the passage referring to the true Supreme Essence of the elements 
and showing the incorrectness (of clinging to the conception of 
evanescence, &c.), as we have it in Scripture. 

The true Conception of Relativity and Non-substantiality. 

Now, “ the individuals whose mind deviates from the true 
principle of Relativity ” are the Bodhisattvas who have recently 
entered the Vehicle and who are deprived of (the cognition of) the 
Essence of the Buddha in the aspect of Universal Relativity. There 
are those who say that the subsequent annihilation, the destruction 
of elements which did really exist, represents Nirvana. They thus 
understand ‘^the Medium of Liberation of Non-substantiality”^ as 
the destruction of real entities^ [56b. 1.]. Then there are such who 
say that the Non-substantiality® that is to be cognized and contem- 

^ SUnyata-mmok^a-mukha == 8ton~'pa--fiid-‘kyi-i'nam-thar-gyi--sgo, 

® Acc, to Dar. 164 a. 6, the Bodhisattvas who have not abandoned HlnayS- 
nistic views. 

^ SUnyatd — ston-pa-nid. 
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plated, is some separate reality, differing from Matter and the other 
(elements). They thus, in their contemplation of Non-substantiality, 
cling to it as an absolute principle,^ Now, what is the Essence of 
the Buddha, as it presents itself in the aspect of Relativity, (the 
true meaning of Non-substantiality). 

152. Here there is nothing that is to be rejected. 

And absolutely nothing to be added; 

The Ti'uth must only be directly perceived, 

And he who sees the Truth becomes delivered.^ 

153, The element of Buddhahood is by nature devoid 

Of the accidental (defiling forces), which are different from it, 
But it is by no means devoid of the highest properties, 

Which are, essentially, indivisible from it. 

What is said by this? — There exists absolutely no real defiling 
element that is to be removed from the Essence of the Buddha, 
since it is from the outset devoid of all the accidental defilement, 
this being its nature. There exists likewise not the least purifying 
element that could be added to it, because it is itself the true essence 
of all the perfectly pure properties which are indivisible. Therefore 
it is said that the Essence of the Buddha is devoid of all the coverings 
of defilement which can be separated (from the spiritual element)^ 
and stand apart from it, and that on the other hand it is not devoid 
of the properties of the Buddha, which are indivisible, inseparable, 
inconceivable, and greater in number than the sands of the Ganges. 
We know that an object is “devoid”^ of something, if this does 
not exist with it [57 a, 1.], and that if something is added to it, it 
must always exist. These 2 verses demonstrate the essence of the 

^ Dar. 164 b. 1. — the YogScaras. 

* This verse is exactly the same as in the AbhisamaySlamk^ra (V, 21). 
na^aneyam ataJj. himcit prak^e;pta'oya7h na kiih ca na 
dra^tavyark hhutato bhutam hhUta-daril 'oi'iunucyate* 

^ Dar. 166 b. 6. sems-Icyi-rmi-bUn-las-imam-par-dbye-ha-yod-im hhraUhar nes- 
par-l^bral-Ses-^a, 

^ Sunya == stoii-pa. 
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true Relativity, free from the extremities of imputed Realism and 
Nihilism.^ Now, (the individuals) whose mind turns away from this 
principle, is distracted and not-concentrated upon it, we call " those 
that deviate from the principle of Relativity.” Now, without the 
transcendental knowledge of the Relativity of the Ultimate Reality^ 
it is impossible to intuit and realize the non-dialecticaP Absolute. 
With regard to this subject it has been said: — The Transcendental 
Wisdom cognizing the Essence of the Buddha is the knowledge about 
the Relativity of the Buddhas. This essence of the Lord cannot be 
perceived and cognized by the Hinayanists. As the Essence of the 
Buddha is the Essence of the Cosmical Body, it is spoken of as not 
being accessible to those who have fallen into the conception of a 
real individuality.^ Indeed, (the intuition of) the unique Absolute is 
an antidote against such erroneous views. As the Cosmical Body 
represents the Transcendental Essence (of the Universe), it cannot 
be the object of those who indulge in a wrong view (regarding the 
Absolute Truth), since the Cosmical Body in its transcendental nature 
is put forth as the antidote of all the worldly properties as evanescence 
and the rest [57 b. 1.]. Then it is said that, as the Cosmical Body 
is the essence of all the purified elements, ° it is not accessible to 
those whose mind deviates from the true principle of Relativity. 
Indeed, owing to their perfectly pure nature, the properties which 
are indivisible and characterize the Transcendental Cosmical Body 
are by their nature devoid of all the accidental defiling elements. 
Through the cognition of the unique spiritual medium which is 
inseparable from the Absolute in the aspect of monism, the perception 
of the Transcendental Cosmical Body, perfectly pure by nature, is 


^ mmdroipa == 8gro-l),dog8 and apavada “ s7cur-^dehs. Cf. AbhisamayHlaiiikSra 
IV. 52 — samdropdpavddanta-Tnuktatd sd gabklratd, 

* pavamdrika^Sunyata =: don-dam-pa^ston-pa-'nid. 

® nirmkalpaka == rnam-par-rtog-pa-’m.ed-pa, 

* satkdga-dffti = J^jig-tshogs-lcyi'-lta-ha, 

® Cf. AbhisamayHlaiiikSra VIII. 1. sa7'’odkdr(l7h vihiddhim ye dharmdJy prdptd 
nirdsravd^ | svsdhhdTiiho munch kdyas te?dm pi'a’krtilaJc^ai^afj,, 
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attained. As regards this perception it has been said that the 
Bodhisattyas abiding on the 10 Stages may slightly perceive the 
Essence of the Buddha. They are considered to intuit it by means 
of their Absolute Transcendental Wisdom.^ We have it accordingly 
in Scripture: — 

Thou hast here only a partly knowledge of the Truth® 

Which is perceived like the sun in the sky covered with clouds ; 

Even the Saints possessed of pure spiritual vision cannot see 
it at all times. 

0 Lord, only they whose Wisdom is illimited, perceiving the 
Cosmical Body, 

And pervades the Essence of everything cognizable that is 
infinite like space, — 

They can perceive the Truth at all times. 

Controversy. 

It is said: — This Essence of the Buddha is thus not always 
accessible even to the Highest of Saints that abide on the Stages 
characterized by the full absence of Desire. If this be so, it is 
something exceedingly hard to be cognized. Therefore, what is the 
use of this teaching about it to the ordinary worldly beings? — 
[58 a. 1.] The necessity of this teaching is in short expressed in 
2 verses, one containing the question, and the other being the reply 
given to it. 

154. It has been said in these and those (parts of Scripture)^ 

That all the things cognizable are essentially unreal, 

Being like clouds, like visions in a dream, and like an illusion. 

Wherefore then has the Lord declared here^ 

That the Essence of the Buddha exists in all living beings. 

^ At the time of intense concentration. 

^ Bar. 168 a. 4. — perceiving it only at the time of intense concentration. 

3 Bar. 169 a. 4 and 172 a. 5. — in the Scripture of the intermediate period, the 
Satasahasrika, AstasHhasrikH, &c. 

^ In the Scripture of the later period. 
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155. There are 5 kinds of defects (in a living being): — 

Depression of the mind, contempt regarding those that are inferior, 
Evaluation of the unreal, nihilistic views regarding the Absolute 

Truth. 

(The teaching about the element of Buddhahood) has been exposed 
In order that those with whom these defects exist 
Might become rid of them. 

The meaning of these 2 verses is, in short, explained by the 
following ten: — 

156. The Ultimate Reality (is the Essence of the Buddha), 

It is devoid of all the elements tliat are conditioned^ in all 
their forms; 

The passions, the Biotic Force and their consequences 
Are described as resembling the clouds and the like. 

157. The passions, they are like the clouds. 

The Biotic Force that is produced (by ignorance) 

Is (unreal) as the objects of enjoyment in a dream, 

The consequence of the passions and of the Biotic Force, — 
The groups of elements, they are like illusionary forms produced 
by magic. 

158. So has it been ascertained before.® 

Then, subsequently, in this Highest of Teachings,® 

In order to remove the 5 kinds of defects (in a living being), 
It is shown that the Essence of the Buddha exists. 

159. Indeed, if one has not heard about it, 

There may arise the defect of self-depreciation,^ 


^ samskrta. Dar. 173b. 3 — 4. The Absolute Eeality that is the spiritual element 
of a living- being*, perfectly pure by nature, is the Essence of the Buddha that is 
spoken of here. It is devoid of all the elements of Phenomenal Existence and their 
causes {duhMia^samudaya), 

* In the Scripture of the intermediate period. Dar. 174 h, 4, 

^ Or “ the latest Teaching ” (Uttaratantra — the Scripture of the latest period). 
^ Dar. 175 a. 2. — thinking oneself incapable of attaining Buddhahood. 
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Owing to which the mind becomes depressed in some, 

And the spirit directed toward Enlightenment^ 

Is not aroused in them. 

160. (There are others) who, having made the Creative Effort, 

Are full of pride, thinking that they are the highest, 

And have thoughts of extreme contempt 

For those in whom the will of Enlightenment is not aroused. 

161. With him who thinks like that [58 b. 1.] 

Correct knowledge does not arise; 

He perceives that which is unreal,^ 

And does not know the true state of things. 

162. (Indeed), the defects of the real beings are unreal, 

Since they are not-genuine and accidental. 

As the defects are thus imputed, 

Only the virtuous properties are pure by nature. 

163. He who is possessed of a mind having regard for the defects 

that are unreal, 

And depreciating the virtuous properties that are true, 

Cannot perceive the equality of oneself and other living beings s 
And become full of love for them. 

164. Therefore, having heard about this^ 

(One can become possessed of) zeal, 

Of regard (for all living beings)^ as for the Teacher, 

Of Highest Wisdom, Transcendental Intuition, and great Love. 
These 5 properties having become originated, 


^ hodhi-citta == hyan-chuh-kyi-sems. 

® Dar. 175 a. 6. — He considers that which is unreal, i.e. the defects of the 
living beings, to have a real essence of its own. 

® Dar. 173 b. 3. — In the sense of being possessed of the element of Buddhahood 
and of being capable of attaining the state of a Buddha. 

* Ibid. 173 b. 4 — 5. — about the existence of the element of Buddhahood in all 
the living beings. 

® Ibid. 173 b. 6. sans-ryyas thoh-hdod-kyi spro~ha dan sema-ean gian-la ston-pa- 
Min-du-gua-pa, 
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165. One becomes free from tlie defect (of self-depreciation), 
Perceiyes the equality (of oneself and others), 

Is devoid of (real) ^ defects and possessed of virtuous properties. 
And having made one’s aim the weal of others, 

One attains Buddhahood at an early date. 

Finished the explanation of Essence of Buddhahood, the summary 
of which is to be found in the first verse (concerning the subject). 
So we have it, as a part of the investigation of the sources of the 
3 Jewels as contained in the Treatise on the Sublime Science of 
the Great Vehicle. 

End of the exposition of the Absolute mingled with defiling 
elements. 

II. Enlightenment and the Absolute free from Defilement. 

Now we shall speak of the undefiled Absolute. What is this 
undefiled Absolute? — It is the condition of a complete metamorphose^ 
(of the elements of existence) which become fully merged in the 
unaffected Absolute Essence"^ of the Buddhas. This is brought about 
through the removal of the defiling elements in all their forms. In 
short, this (undefiled Absolute Essence) is to be considered from 
8 points of view. What are these 8? — 

1. Perfect purity,^ the factors that bring it about,® 

The removal (of all the stains,*^ the action in behalf of one- 
self and others, 


^ Ibid. 174 a. 1. shyon-raMHn-gyis-gruh-^a-med-cm-yon’-tan-lihyuh-ruh-du 
Idan-^a, 

2 I. e. verse 27. 

^ ^ar&vrtti = yoiis-au-gyur-'jga. 

ana^ava-dhatu = zag-pa-med-pahi-dhyiiis. 

5 Dar. 176 b. 6.— Perfect purity, the essence of Enlightenment. 

The causes of Enlightenment. Dar. 176 h. 6.— The Transcendental Wisdom 
at the time of intense concentration [samahita'-jndna)^ and the wisdom acquired 
after (the termination of the trance— 

^ Dar. 177 a. 1. Enlightenment taken from the standpoint of the result. 
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And the foundation of these kinds of action, 

The Profound,^ the Magnificent,^ and the Magnanimous ® [59 a. 1.] 
(The 3 Bodies) that endure as long as the world exists^ 

And manifest themselves in accordance (with the needs of the 
converts).^ 

This verse indicates, respectively, 8 subjects which are as 
follows: — 1) the essence, 2) the cause, 3) the result, 4) the functions, 
5) the relations, 6) the manifestations, 7) the eternal, and 8) the 
inconceivable character (of Buddhahood), 

Now, we know that the fundamental element, when it is not 
delivered from the coverings of defilement, is called the Essence 
of the Buddha.” This same essence, in the state of complete purifica- 
tion, has the character of a metamorphose (of all the elements)* It 
is accordingly said: ® 0 Lord, those who have no doubt as regards 
the Essence of the Buddha as it is concealed under all the millions 
of coverings of defilement, shall likewise not be doubting of the 
Cosmical Body of the Buddha delivered from all the bonds of 
the passions. 

(The cause which brings about the attainment of Enlightenment 
is) the Highest Wisdom (of a Saint), which is of two kinds, viz. the 
supermundane,'^ non-dialectical,^ and the mundane'^ that is acquired 
after (the termination of the trance).^® This mundane and super- 
mundane knowledge is the cause of the metamorphose (of the 


^ The Cosmical Body. Dar. 177 a. 3. zah-pa-clios-kyi-aku (— dkarma-kayc^. 

^ The Body of Bliss. Ibid, rgya-che-ha-dom-spyod^rdzogs-pahishu (™ sambhoga^ 

Jcdya), 

^ The Apparitional Body [nirmdxia-kdya = spruhsku). 

^ Dar. 177 a. 3. The eternal character of Buddhahood. 

® Ibid, 177 a. 4. The inconceivable character of Buddhahood. 

® Sri-raSla-isiiiihanSda-stltra. Kg. DKON. VI, 277 a. 5 — 6. 

^ lokottara = lijig-rtefii-laS’-lidas-im, 

® nirmkalpaka — rnam-par-rtog-pa-med'-pa, 

® laukika ™ lijig~rten-pa, 
pratlia-lahdha = rjes-las-thoh-pa. 

Acta orientalia, IX. 


16 
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elements).^ Tho idea of the cause is expressed by the word (“ factors 
for the) attainment,” — “ that by which something is attained.” ^ 

The result (produced by) these (factors) is of 2 kinds, viz. 
the removal of the Obscuration of Moral Defilement,^ and the removal 
of the Obscuration of Ignorance.^ 

The accomplishment of one’s own aim and of that of others, — 
these are the functions (of the supermundane and the mundane 
Wisdom) respectively. 

The connexion of the foundation of these 2 forms of activity 
with its properties is the relation (spoken of here) [59 b. 1.]. The 
manifestations are those of the 3 Bodies of the Buddha which are 
respectively characterized by profundity, magnificence, and magnan- 
imity. They are realized in an inconceivable manner and endure 
as long as the world exists. 


Summary. 

2. The essence, the cause, and the result, 

The functions, the relations, and the manifestations. 

The eternal and the inconceivable character, — 

By these the state of the Buddha is characterized. 

Now, (first of all) we have a verse referring to Buddhahood 
and the means for the attainment of it, that is to say, the essence 
and the causes (of Enlightenment) — 

3. Buddhahood^ is that which is called pure and radiant, 
(Shining) like the sun and (immaculate) like the sky, 

Which was darkened by the Obscurations 

Of defilement and ignorance as by dense multitudes of clouds, 


^ Cf. SutralamkSra IX. 12 and Vasubandhu thereon — aumSuddha-lokottara- 
*)^dna-mdrga4ahhdt tat-^r;g{ha~lahdha-ananta’-jneya^^i^ayarjneya-mdrga-ldhTidc ca. 

* l^dis thoh-paa-na thoh~paho —prapyate anena iti prdpti^. 

^ kleSa’-dvarai^a fion~mo?is~pa}^i-sg>Hb-pa. 

* jneya-dvaraiTia == Us-hyalji-sgrih-pa. 

® In its essence. 
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And is now perfectly pure, possessed of all the properties of 
the Buddha, 

Is eternal, firm and indestructible. 

It is attained on the foundation of the knowledge of the Truth, 
Which is free from dialectical thought-construction, 

And the knowledge analyzing (the elements of existence).^ 

The meaning of this verse is in short explained by the 
following 4 — 

4. The state of the Buddha is characterized 
By the indivisible purest properties. 

It has a resemblance with the sun and the sky 
In its character of wisdom and of purity.^ 

5. It is radiant and uncreated,® 

It manifests itself in its indivisible essence,^ 

And is possessed of all the properties of the Buddha; 

Which excel in their number the sands of the Ganges. 

6. Being by their very essence, unreal, 

Pervasive and occasional, 

The Obscurations of Defilement and of Ignorance 
Are spoken of as resembling clouds. 

7. The causes for the removal of these 2 Obscurations 
Are the two kinds of Highest Wisdom, — 

That which is free from (dialectical) construction, 

And that which follows (the concentrated trance). 

[60 a. 1.] It is said that the state of perfect purity represents 
the complete metamorphose (of the elements). Now, this purity, to 
speak briefly, appears in 2 forms, viz. the natural purity, and the 


^ Sic acc. to Dar. 178 b. 3. 

^ Lit. the removal (of the Obscurations — prahdr).a = s;pahs-pa). 

® Dar. 179 a. 3 — 4. — It is not produced anew by causes and conditions. 

^ Dar. 179 a. 4. rah-hiin-imam-dag'-gi'-chos-nid-la'^iio-'hol^i sgo-nas dhy&i^-med’jgar 
]}jug-jpci’can. 


16 * 
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purification from (the accidental) defilement^ As regards the natural 
purity, it represents (the Absolute as the beginningless fundamental 
element), which is essentially free (from every real contact with the 
defiling elements), but is not separated from the (accidental) Obscura- 
tions. Indeed, this spiritual essence, being pure by nature, is at the 
same time not necessarily devoid of the stains of an occasional character. 
The purification from these occasional defiling forces is complete 
deliverance and the removal of all the stains, as water is purified 
from dust and the like. Indeed, the spiritual essence which is pure 
and radiant finally becomes devoid of all the accidental defilement. 
Now, with regard to the purification from defilement which represents 
the result, we have the following verse: — 

8. Like a lake full of the purest water 

And covered by lotuses that have developed gradually,^ 

Like the full moon delivered from the jaws of Rahu,^ 

Like the sun free from all obscuration 
Caused by the dense multitude of clouds,^ 

It is possessed of immaculate properties, 

Is radiant and illuminating. 

9.^ Like the Highest of Sages,® like honey, and like the kernel 
(of a fruit), 

Like precious gold, like a treasure and like a tree. 

Like the immaculate images of the Buddha, 

Like the ruler of the earth and like a golden statue — such is 
Buddhahood. 


^ Cf, SutrSlamkHra, XII. 15. — s^isahhma’iuddha'ni Tnala-Suddhitam ca. 

® Dar. 179 b, 5 —6.™ being possessed of immaculate properties, owing to tlie 
complete extirpation of desire [ruga), 

^ Ibid. 179 b. 6. —being endowed with the light of immaculate love and 
Commiseration, owing to the removal of hatred [dmsa). 

^ Ibid. 179 b. 6. — 180 a. 1. — being possessed of the immaculate lustre of 
Avisdom through the complete removal of infatuation [moha), 

^ The 9 examples illustrating the fundamental element now applied to 
Buddhahood. 

® viuni-]'§ahlia ~ thub-xiaT^i-hhyu-mcliog. 
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The meaning of these two verses is, in short, explained by the 
following 8;— 

10. Similar to the waters of a lake and the like^ 

Is the state of perfect purity, (the liberation) 

From desire and the other occasional defiling forces. 

It is, in short, spoken of as the result 

Of the Wisdom free from thought-construction. [60 b. 1.] 

11. The certain attainment of the (3) Bodies of the Buddha 
Possessed of the highest of all the forms of existence 
Is demonstrated as being the result 

Of the Wisdom following the transcendental contemplation. 

12. Through the removal of the dust of Desire, 

And by pouring forth the waters of transic meditation, 

To the converts that resemble lotuses, 

(Buddhahood) is like a lake of purest water. 

13. Being delivered from the Rahu of enmity. 

It pervades all that exists 

By the rays of Commiseration and Highest Love. 

Therefore it is like the immaculate full moon. 

14. Being free from the clouds of infatuation, 

Buddhahood removes all darkness in the living beings 
By the rays of its Divine Wisdom, 

Having thus a resemblance with the sun free from every stain. 

15. It is possessed of properties incomparable (with others) 

And equal (only with the Buddhas), 

It spreads the flavour of the Highest Doctrine 
And is free from the coverings (of the Obscurations), 
Therefore it is like the Body of the Buddha,^ 

Like honey and like the kernel of a fruit. 


^ Dar. 180 b. 2. — the moon delivered from Rahu and the sun freed from 
the clouds. 

As incomparable with anything else. 
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16. It is pure; by the richness of its properties 

It removes all (moral) poverty, 

And brings to maturity the fruit of deliverance. 

It is thus like gold, like a treasure, and like a tree. 

17. As it represents the precious Oosmical Body, 

Is the Highest Lord of all the bipeds, 

And appears in the most precious of forms, 

It is like a precious image, a king and a golden statue. 

The Functions of Enlightenment. 

The supermundane, non-dialectical knowledge, and the knowledge 
which is acquired after the transcendental contemplation are the 
causes of the metamorphose (of the elements) which is called the 
result consisting in the separation ” (from the defiling forces).^ The 
functions of these (2 kinds of wisdom) is that which we call the 
complement of one’s own weal and of that of others. Now, what is 
this complement of one’s own weal and of that of others ? — (Answer) : 
That which represents the attainment of the undefiled Oosmical Body 
and the deliverance from the Obscurations of passion and of ignorance 
[61a. 1.] is called “the complement of one’s own weal.” That which, 
being founded on the latter, consists in a twofold manifestation, viz. 
the activity free from effort® by appearing in (either of the) two 
(corporeal) forms® as long as the world exists and the miraculous 
power of teaching,^ — is the complement of the weal of other living 
beings. With reference to these functions we have the following 
3 verses: — 


^ msa‘ihyoga-phala ^ hral^hali,i’^'l^hras’‘hu^ i.e. the Extinction of the elements 
of Phenomenal Life {nirodha-aatya). Cf. Abhidharmakola I. 6. 

* andhhoga ~ Ikun-gyis-gruh-^a. 

® The Body of Bliss and the Apparitional Body. 

^ Dar. 181 h. 2. — The act of teaching' the Doctrine in such a manner that, 
being communicated in one way, it is understood by all the different converts, each 
in his own language. 
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18. Immaculate, of all-pervading Wisdom, imperishable. 

Firm, quiescent, eternal, and motionless. 

The Buddha (in his corporeal forms) is the cause 
That the pure faculties of sense perceive their objects 
As space is the receptacle for all things.^ 

19. He conveys the perception of (his) miraculous apparitions. 

The pure audition of the most sublime words, 

The pure scent of the Buddha’s morality, 

The relish of the flavour of the Highest Doctrine, 

The enjoyment of the felicitous feeling of transic meditation, 

20. And the cognition of the subject profound by its very nature.^ 
But, if closely investigated, 

The Buddha who grants thus the true and highest bliss 
Is (in his Oosmical Essence) uncaused and unconditioned. 

The meaning of these 3 verses is, in short, made known by 
the following eight: — 

21. In short, such do we know to be the functions 
Of the 2 kinds of Highest Wisdom, — 

The attainment of the fully accomplished Oosmical Body 
Which is free (from all defiling elements) 

And the activity of this Oosmical Body. 

22. The perfectly delivered Oosmical Body and its manifestations^ 
Are to be known in two aspects and in one, 

Being free from all defilement, all-pervading, 

And the substratum of eternal properties.^ 

23. They are undefiled owing to the extirpation 
Of all the passions and their residues, 


1 Dar. 181b. 6. As, on tbe background of space, the 6 forms of consciousness 
of tbe living beings perceive each their own object. 

* The meaning of universal Relativity and Non-substantiality. 

3 Dar. 182 b. 6. 

* Sic acc. to Dar, 183 a. 1 — 2. 
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Being" free from every attachment and hindrance^ 

[61 b. 1.] They are all-pei’vading in their wisdom. 

24. They are eternal, being 

Of a totally indestructible nature; 

This imperishable character, being demonstrated in short, 

Is expressed by the ideas of firmness and the rest. 

25. Now, evanescence is known to be of 4 kinds, 

Which are the reverse of firmness, &c., — 

Putrification, the changes caused by illness, birth, 

And migration which takes place in an inconceivable way. 

26. Owing to the absence of these, (the Cosmical Body) is firm 

and quiescent, 

It is eternal and knows no migration. 

This immaculate spiritual element, being the support 
Of all the purest properties,^ represents their substratum. 

27. As space, being itself uncaused, 

Is the cause for the perception of visible forms, 

And, with regard to the sounds, smells, tangibles and mental 
elements,® 

The cause of their audition and the rest. 

28. So the 2 Bodies,^ in their unimpeded activity, 

Represent the cause for the origination 

Of all the purest virtuous properties 
Accessible to the perception of the Bodhisattvas. 

It is said:^ — The Buddha has the character of space, — This 
refers to the special absolute character of the Buddha, which has 
nothing in common with anything else. Indeed, if we were to 
recognize the Buddha only by the 32 corporeal marks of a super- 

1 asakta = chags-pa-med-pat and apratihata == thogs-pa-med-pa, 

® Sukla-’dharma = dkar-poliLi-clios. 

® dhai'Tiia-dyatana or dharma'dkatu. 

^ Tlie Body of Bliss and the Apparitional Body. 

^ In the JnSna-aloka-alamkara-sUtra. 
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man/ the universal monarch^ would turn to be a Buddha as well. — 
Now, with reference to the relations (of Buddhahood to the pro- 
perties) of an. absolute character, we have the following verse: — 

29. Inconceivable, eternal, quiescent, indestructible, 

Perfectly pacified, all-pervading, free from (dialectical) con- 
struction, and akin to space, 

Free from attachment and impediments whatever, and devoid 
of rough sensation. 

Imperceptible, incognizable, sublime, immaculate, — such is the 
Buddha [62 a. 1.]. 

The meaning of this verse is, in short, made known by the 
following eight: — 

30. The Cosmical Body, perfectly delivered, and its manifestations 
Represent the fulfilment of one’s own aim and of that of others. 
This support of the twofold aim 

Is possessed of properties inconceivable and the like. 

31. Buddhahood is accessible only to the Wisdom of the Omniscient, 
Is not the object of the 3 (kinds of ordinary) knowledge,^ 
Therefore those, endowed with spiritual bodies^ 

Cognize it as being inconceivable. 

32. Owing to its subtle transcendental character, 

It cannot be made the object of study. 

Being the Absolute Truth, it cannot be investigated,® 

And, as the profound Ultimate Essence, it is not accessible 
To mundane meditation and the like. 

33. Indeed, as the visible forms for those that are born blind, 

It is not accessible to the perception of ordinary beings; 


^ mdha-^urusa-lak^ana, 

® cah’avaHi'7'dja == TiJc}wr-los-hsgyur-halj.i-rgyal~po, 

® The knowledge which is a result of study, analysis, and meditation (Jruti- 
<iintd-h'hdvand-mayi prajnd). 

* The Saints who have not attained the final Enlightenment. 

® Cf. BodhicarySvatSra IX. 2. huddher agocavas tattvam. 
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And even to the Saints who, though they perceive it (a little), 
' Are with respect to it like new-horn infants 

Perceiving the sun from the house where they are kept. 

34. It is eternal, as it is not subjected to birth, 

And firm, since it does not disappear; 

It is quiescent, being free from both (search and thought- 
construction),^ 

And indestructible as the Ultimate Essence (of the elements). 

35. It represents the Perfect Peace, being the negation (of Phe- 

nomenal Existence),^ 

It is all-pervading, as it cognizes everything, 

It is free from thought-construction through the non-insistence 
(upon the reality of the elements),® 

Devoid of all attachment, owing to the extirpation of defilement. 

36. Through the complete removal of the Obscuration of Ignoi'ance, 
It is free from impediments regarding everything (cognizable),^ 
And devoid of both (languor and distraction),® and duly 

purified, 

It is free from every rough sensation, 

37. Being immaterial, it is not perceptible, 

And, as it has no real characteristic marks, 

It cannot be cognized by inference. 

It is sublime, being perfectly pure by nature, 

And free from every stain through the complete removal of 
defilement. 

Now, Buddhahood [62 b. 1.] manifests itself as indivisible from 
its properties and as being (unique and undifferentiated) like space. 
At the same time it applies, as long as the world exists, in an 
inconceivable manner, great skill, commiseration and Highest Wisdom, 
being the cause for the realization of the welfare and happiness of 


^ ^itarha-mcdra (Dar. 185 a. 2.). 
2 Sic acc. to Dar. 185 a. 4. 


® nirodha-satya = f^gog-hden, 
^ Ibid. 6 Of. below. 
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all living beings. (In this activity) it is to be viewed as manifesting 
itself, uninterruptedly and free from effort and hindrance, in the 
3 immaculate forms, viz. the Body of Absolute Existence,^ the Body 
of Bliss,^ and the Apparitional Body.^ This is due to the fact of 
its being endowed with the (18) exclusive properties.^ With reference 
to these manifestations we have the following 4 verses, which describe 
the 3 Bodies of the Buddha: — 

The Body of Absolute Existence. 

38. It has neither beginning, middle, nor end, is indivisible,^ 
Devoid of the 2 (extremities), delivered from the 3 (Obscurations), 
Immaculate and free from thought-construction, 

Is that which represents the Essence of the Absolute, and is 
perceived 

By the Saint,® who cognizes it in concentrated trance. 

39. Possessed of properties, inconceivable, unequalled. 
Immeasurable, and excelling the sands of the Ganges, 

This immaculate Essence of the Buddha 

Is devoid of all defects and defiling forces.*^ 

40. The Body endowed with the numerous rays of the Highest 

Doctrine 

Exerts itself in working for the salvation of all that lives; 
In its acts it is like the king of wish-fulfilling gems,® 
Appearing in various forms, which, however, are not identical 
with it. 

41. Acting on the Path that leads to the pacification of worldly 

existence, 


^ s’cahJidva-’lcaycb == no-ho-^id'^sku. ^ saihhhogci'-lcdyQi = lohs'-sJcu* 

^ nvi'iTidTj.a’-lcdya, = sjprul-sku. ^ a/oe^ika-’dhai'Ttia == ma-^dres-pahi’-ohos, 

® From the Unique Absolute {dharma-dhdtu), Uar. 188 b. 6 — 189 a. 1. choa- 
dhyiha-las ho-ho tha-dad-pali.i-tahul~du rnam-par-dhyen^-med-paa tka-mi^dad^pa, 

® yogin = mal'-Tj.hyor-pa, ^ ‘odsand == bag-ckags. ® cintamaT^i-ratna-raja, 
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The Body/ which is the cause of Salvation and of the Highest 
Teaching, 

Abides here in this world, uninterruptedly 

As the visible forms in the element of space. [63 a. 1.] 

The meaning of these 4 verses is explained by the following 
twenty : — 

42. The Omniscience of the Divine is 

That which is called the state of the Buddha, 

The Ultimate, Highest Nirvana, 

The Buddha’s inconceivable introspection; — 

43. Its varieties are the Profound,^ the Magnificent/ 

And the Magnanimous;^ owing to these 

It manifests itself in the 3 Bodies, — 

The Body of Absolute Existence and the rest. 

44. Now, the Body of Absolute Existence of the Buddhas,^ 
Characterized by 5 distinctive features, 

Is, in short, known to be possessed 
Of 5 kinds of virtuous properties. 

45. It is eternal and indivisible, 

Is devoid of the 2 extremities/ 

And completely free from the 3 Obscurations, 

Of defilement, ignorance, and distraction.'^ 

46. Free from all stains and thought-construction, 

Accessible to the introspection of the Saints, 

Representing the Essence of the Absolute, 

Immaculate by nature, — it is pure and radiant. 

^ The Apparitional Body of the Buddha [nirmana-haya)^ 

* The Body of Absolute Existence (s'\sahhava-lcdya). 

^ The Body of Bliss {saihhhoga-^hdya). * The Apparitional Body. 

® Tlie Body of Absolute Existence is unique and undifferentiated with all 
the Buddhas. Cf. Vasubaiidhu on SutrUlaiiihSra IX. 62. svdbhttvilcdfy 3 (iW(i~huddhdnSl> 7 h’ 
samo nirviMf^atayd. 

® Of imputed Realism and Nihilism (samaro^a-apavada). 

^ samdpatty-avarmja == snoms-hyug-gi-sgi’ih-pa. 
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47. Immeasurable, innumerable, inconceivable, 

Incomparable, and representing’ the highest point of purity, — 

With these kinds of virtuous properties 

The Body of Absolute Existence is fully endowed. 

48. Being great, extensive, and numberless, 

Inaccessible to discursive thought, 

Unique and devoid of the force of Illusion, 

It is immeasurable and so on, respectively. 

The Body of Bliss. 

49. By its nature enjoying the Doctrine in its various forms. 

It appears uninterruptedly, as this Doctrine enjoyed by it, 
Being the natural outflow of purest Commiseration, 

It works uninterruptedly for the weal of all that lives. 

50. Free from constructive thought and without eflort, 
b. 1.] Fulfilling the desired aim (of the converts),^ 

It abides, enjoying the miraculous power ^ 

Similar to that of the wish-fulfilling gem. 

51. Teaching, manifesting itself, and acting uninterruptedly, 
Devoid of a will (connected with exertion)^ 

It appears here in various forms^ 

Without demonstrating its true nature; — 

Such are its 5 distinctive features. 

52. Just as if a precious stone, 

Being dyed with various colours, 

Does not make manifest its real essence, 

In a like way (the Buddha), pervading all that lives in various 
forms. 

Is not perceived in his true nature. 

53. Full of Commiseration, with a perfect knowledge of the world, 
He has (mercifully) looked down upon the living beings, 

^ Dar. 191 a. 4. ^ rdclhi = 

^ Cf. AbhisamayUlaiiikara II. 25, sarvast/anabhisamslcftih. 
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And, without stirring from his Cosmical Body, 

Has manifested himself in various emanations. 

The 12 Acts of the Buddha as a mere Manifestation of 
His Apparitional Body. 

54. He became born (in the form of ^vetaketu)^, 

Descended from the abode of Tusita, 

Entered (bis mother^s) womb, and was born (again); 

He showed his skill in dexterous acts, 

55. Led a merry life in the circle of noble women, 

(Then) departed from home, practised asceticism. 

Made his apparition at Bodhimanda, 

Vanquished the hosts of the Evil-One, 

56. Attained the Perfect Supreme Enlightenment, 

Swung the "Wheel of the Doctrine, 

And departed into Nirvana. — 

Such acts he exhibits in the impure spheres, 

As long as dures this world’s existence. 

57. He perfectly knows the means of conversion. 

By teaching about Evanescence, Uneasiness, 

About Impersonality and Quiescence,^ 

He creates aversion in the living beings 
With regard to the 3 Spheres of Existence 
And directs them toward Nirvana. 

58. To those who have entered the Path 
That leads to the (egoistic) Quiescence, 

And think they have attained (the true) Nirvana, 

He teaches about the true essence of the elements^ 

As in the White Lotus of the Highest Doctrine,^ &c. 


^ Dar, 192 a. 3. 

® The 4 main aphorisms of the Doctrine, 

^ The separate unreality of subject, object, and act {tHmat^^ala-vUuddhi). 
^ The Saddharma-pupdarlka. 
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59. He diverts them thus from their selfish desires, 

And, using his Highest Wisdom and Skill, ^ 

a. 1.] Converts them to (the teaching of) the Highest Vehicle, 

And prophecies Supreme Enlightenment for them. 

60. Profound, displaying manifold power. 

And guiding the ordinary beings, making his aim their weal, 
(The Buddha is known) in these 3 forms, respectively, 

As the Profound, the Magnanimous, and the Magnificent. 

61. The first of these is the Cosmical Body, 

And the latter two are the corporeal forms; 

As visible matter abides in space. 

So are the latter two supported by the former.^ 

The Eternal Character of the 3 Bodies. 

The 3 Bodies (of the Buddha) manifest themselves by working 
for the weal of all living beings and having as such an eternal 
character. With reference to this subject we have the following 
verse : — 

62. Called forth by causes that are infinite,^ 

Having an endless number of living beings to convert,^ 
Possessed of mercy, miraculous power, wisdom and of the 
complement of Bliss, 

Governing all the elements,^ vanquishing the demon of Death, 
And transcendental by nature,^ — the Lord of the World is 
eternal,'^ 

The subject spoken of here in short is explained by the following 
6 verses: — 

^ p7*ajna-updt/a» 

2 Cf. SatrSlaihkSra IX. 60 . — prathamaa tu dmydh^ayafi. 

® Dar. 195 b. 1. — The Accumulations of Virtue and Wisdom {puvyo^’^^o^na- 
saMha/i'a). 

* Dar. 195 b. 2. ® dhai^meSvara == choa-kyi'dbah-phyug. 

® Lit. unreal as an empirical, ■worldly entity (nil^^ahhdva), 

^ Cf. Abhisama; 5 ?Slaiiikara VIII. 11. 
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63. Giving up liis bodj, his life and his property, 

He has preserved the Highest of Doctrines; 

He administers help to all living beings, 

And fully accomplishes his previous vows. 

64. The Buddha thus makes manifest 

His Commiseration, pure and immaculate, 

And shows his miraculous activity, 

Which he applies in his acts, abiding eternally. 

65. Owing to his Wisdom, he is free from the conception 
Of Samsara and Nirvana (as 2 sepai-ate entities); 

As he constantly partakes of the complement of bliss 
Of the inconceivable concentrated trance. 

He, whilst acting in this world, 

Is unaffected by the worldly elements. 

66. He has attained the state of immortality and quiescence, 
Leaving no room for the activity of the Demon of Death; 

[64 b. 1.] Therefore, the Lord, being of an immutable^ nature. 

Is perfectly quiescent from the outset. 

67. Thus, eternal, he is fit to be 

A refuge for the helpless and the like. — 

The first 7 of these motives show 

The eternal character of the corporeal forms. 

And subsequent 3 demonstrate 
The Eternity of the Oosmical Body. 

The inconceivable Character of Buddhahood. 

This character of the Buddha, representing the complete meta- 
morphose (of the elements of existence) we avow to be inconceivable. 
The following verse refers to the fact of its being such: — 


^ asamshrta = lidm-ma-hyas, Dar. 196 b. 1.— merged for ever in the immu- 
table Absolute. 
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68. Unutterable, representing* the Absolute Truth, 

Inaccessible to constructive thought and incomparable,^ 

Being the highest point of perfection, 

Relating neither to the Phenomenal World, 

Nor to the (Hinayanistic) Nirvana, 

The sphere of Buddhahood is inconceivable even for the Saint. 

The subject expressed here in short is to be known from the 
following 4 verses: — 

69. (The Buddha) is inconceivable, since he is unutterable. 

He is unutterable, being the Absolute Truth, ^ 

He is the Absolute Truth, being inaccessible to thought-con- 
struction, 

And is inaccessible to thought-construction, since 
He cannot be cognized through inference. 

70. He cannot be made the object of inference. 

Being the Highest Point of Perfection standing above all, 

And he is highest of all, since he is not included 
(Neither in the elements of the world, nor in Hinayanistic 
Nirvana), 

He is such, as he does not abide (in either of them). 

Having no view for the defects (of the former) and the merits 
(of the latter). 

71. The Cosmical Body is inconceivable, 

Being subtle and transcendental out of 4 motives, 

And the corporeal forms are likewise beyond the reach of 
human intellect. 

This owing to a sixth motive, (as they represent 
Mere reflections of the Cosmical Body),^ 

Which have no real essence of their own. 


^ Dar. 197 a. 2. — lie cannot be cognized on the foundation of dist. marks. 
2 Cf. BodhicarylvatSi'a IX. 2, hicddher agocaras tattmm. 

^ l^ratihimha == gzugs-hr^an. 

Acta orientalia. IX. 


17 
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72. Being possessed of Wisdom, higher than which there is none, 
Of greatest Commiseration and all the other properties, 

The Lord, who has attained the highest point of perfection, 
Is inaccessible to human thought. 

Therefore this Ultimate Essence of the Buddha 

Cannot be cognized even by the highest sages 

Who have attained the controlling power ^ over the elements. 

[66 a. 1.] 

Finished the exposition of Supreme Enlightenment, the second 
chapter of the Analysis of the sources of the 3 Jewels, called “ The 
Sublime Science of the Great Vehicle.” Finished the description of 
the Absolute free from defilement. 

IIL Tile Properties of the Buddha. 

Now we have to describe the properties (of the Buddha, which 
are perfectly immaculate by nature). (These properties) have for their 
foundation (Supreme Enlightenment), with which they form one 
inseparable whole, like the form and the colour of a precious stone. 
Therefore, after (the exposition of the Immaculate Absolute) — we have 
a verse referring to the varieties of the properties of the Buddha: — 

1. The ultimate aim of oneself and of others (respectively) 
(Consists in) the Body which represents the Absolute Reality,^ 
And the worldly emanations which are founded upon it.^ 
These Bodies are the result of purity^ and perfection,^ 
Possessed of the properties that appear in 64 varieties. — 
What is said here? 

2. The position of perfect bliss for one^s own self 

Is the Body which represents the Absolute Truth, ^ 

^ vaJitd-pmpta ~ dhaii-thoh-^the Bodhisattyas on the 3 last Stages. 

2 The Cosmical Body as the attainment of one*s own aim Dar. 198 h. 1 — 2, 
^ The corporeal forms of the Buddha as the complement of the weal of others. Ibid. 
* visamyoga == hral-ha — the removal (of the Obscuration), 

^ ^ipdlca == mam-par-smin-pa, 

® Dar. 198 b. 3 — 4. — The immutable Body of Absolute Existence {andbhdva- 
kCiya) and the Body of Absolute Wisdom {jfidna-dhai'ma-kdya). 
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And the foundation for the complement (of the weal) of others 
Are the emanational^ forms of the Divine. 

3. The first of these Bodies is possessed 

Of the Powers and other attributes of perfect purity, 

And the latter two (Bodies) are endowed 
With the properties of perfection, — the marks of the super-man. 
The following text refers to the character of the (10) Powers 
and the other properties, and the manner in which they are to be cognized. 

Summary. 

4. The Powers (of the Buddha) are like a thunderbolt, 

Breaking the impediments caused by ignorance; 

His intrepidity in the circle of hearers is like that of a lion; 
The Buddha’s exclusive properties ai'e like space, 

And the corporeal forms of the Lord are like 
The moon and its reflection in the water. 

The 10 Powers. 

It is said that the Buddha is possessed of the (10) Powers.^ 

5. These are the 10 Powers of Cognition — 

Of the possible and the impossible,^ 

Of the fruit of one’s former deeds,^ and of the faculties,^ 

[65 b. 1.] Of the component elements (of the Universe),^ 

And of the inclinations (of the converts),® 

Of all the different paths, of that which is defiling and purifying 

^ sa'niketika-‘hdya === hrdaljii-sJcu — “ the conventional Bodies,” 

1 Cf. M.Vyutp, § 7. 

2 sthdna-asthdna-jndna-hala == gnas-dan^'gnas-min’Tnkhyen-^palf.i-etohs, 

® Jcarma-'oipdka-jndna^hala == las‘j*na7n3-kyi-^*nam-smin‘-7nJchyen’'pa^i'Stohs. 

* iTidriya’pardpara-jndna-hala = dhan-po-mchog-dah~mchog~ma-yin--pa-rakhyen-- 
paT}i’-ato'b8. 

® ndnd-dhdtu-jnana-hala == kka’ms-sna-tshogs-m7{:hyen~pal}>i’’Stohs, 

® ndnd-adhimukti-jndna-hala = mos-pa-ma-tshogs-mkhyen-pal^i-atohs. 

’ sarvatra-gdmim-pi'atipaj-jndna-bala == kun’-tu-T^.gro-hal^i'-laTii-TnkJiyGn’' 
pal}i-atohs. 


17 * 
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In the states of mystic absorption and the like,^ 

The power of remembering the place of former residence,^ 
The Divine Vision® and tlie Wisdom that pacifies (all the 
defiling forces).^ 

It is said that (these Powers) resemble a thunderbolt. — 

6. The cognition of that which is possible and impossible, 

Of the fruit of former deeds, of the elements, 

Of the paths, and the different inclinations, 

Of the defiling and purifying, of the complex of faculties, 

And the remembrance of the place of former residence, 

The Divine Vision, and the means of removing defilement, — 
These powers pierce, break, and cut down 
The armour, the massive wall, and the tree of ignorance. — 
Therefore they have resemblance with a thunderbolt. 

The 4 Forms of Intrepidity.® 

It is said that (the Buddha) has attained the 4 kinds of 
intrepidity. — 

7. The intrepidity (of the Buddha) is of 4 kinds: 

That of cognizing all elements of existence, 

Of removing all the impediments, 

Of showing the Path, and the annihilation of defilement. 

8. He knows himself and makes known to others 
All the things cognizable in all their forms, 


^ sar\ia-dhydna-vi7iiolc9<i-8amddhi-8amdpatti-8arhMe^^a-vya>oaddna~vyutt}iana-jnana- 
hala == hsam’-gtan dan rnani’-jpar-ihar-pa dan tiii-'he-hdzin dan sfiotns-pardijuy-'jpa^i 
kun-nas-non-mons-pa-dah-rnam-x>ar^hyah-ha-mkhyen’-pahi-3tohs. 

^ pUrva-nivdsa-anusmrti‘jndna-hala == shon-gyi-gnaa-rjes-au-dran-pa-mkhyen- 
palii-stohs. 

® The power of premonition of birth and death by means of supernatural 
perception — cyuty-upapatti-jndna-hala — lichi-hpho-dan-ahye-ha-Trilchyen-pal}.i--stohs. 

^ darava-k^aya-gTidna-hala ~ zag-pa-zad-pa-mkhyen'-pahi-atoba. 

® vaUaradya ~ mi-hjiga-p>a, M. Yyutp. § 8. 
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He has removed all the Obscurations and causes others to 
remove them, 

Has entered the Path and induces others to do the same,’ 

And has attained himself and causes to attain 
The purest and highest of all aims. 

Thus, teaching the Truth for himself and for others, 

The Sage, wherever he might be, meets with no opposition. 

It is said that (this intrepidity of the Buddha) is akin to 
(that of) the lion. — 

9. As the king of beasts in the forest is always free from fear, 
And, fearless, roams about amidst the other animals, 

Similarly, in the multitude of hearers, that lion who is the 
Lord of Sages, 

Abides without depending on others, 

And endowed with firmness and dexterity. 

The 18 Exclusive Properties.^ 

It is said that he is possessed of the 18 Exclusive Properties 
peculiar only to the Buddha. — 

10. (With the Buddha) there is no error, ^ and no ill-sounding 

speech,® [66 a. 1.] 

The Teacher knows no loss of memory, 

He is not possessed of a non-concentrated mind, 

Nor has he a pluralistic outlook.^ 

11. He has no ill-considered indifference,® 

Knows no bereavement of his zeal, his energy, and his memory, 
Of Flighest Wisdom, of his freedom (from the Obscurations), 
And of the intuition of this freedom. 

12. His acts preceded by Divine Wisdom, 

His unimpeded knowledge regarding time, 

^ dveiiiika-dharma — madi.drcs-palii-chos. ® akhalita == ^khrul-6a. 

^ ravita = ca-co. * ndndtva-saihjnd = sna-tahogs-palii’i,du-4ea. 

® apratisamkkydyopek§d ™ ma-hHags-htah-snoma. 
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These 18 are the properties of the Teacher 
Which have nothing in common with anyone else. 

13. Error, nnmelodious speech, forgetfulness, 

A distracted mind, a pluralistic outlook, 

And ill-considered indifference —these do not exist with the Sage; 
He is not deprived of zeal, of energy, 

Of pure, immaculate Wisdom, 

Of eternal freedom (from all the bonds), 

And of the intuition of one who has attained this freedom, 
And the perception of the true essence of all things. 

14. He makes manifest the 3 kinds of acts 

Which are preceded by Transcendental Knowledge,^ 

And of the Knowledge great, extensive and certain, 

Regarding present, past and future. 

The position of the Lord who, possessed of these properties, 
Free from fear, swings the Wheel of the Highest Doctrine 
For the sake of all living beings 
And is endowed wdth the Highest Commiseration, — 

This is attained by the Buddha. 

It is said that (these properties) have a resemblance with 
space. — 

15. The properties which characterize 

The elements of Matter, the solid ^ and the rest, 

Are absent in the element of space. 

And the property of space which consists in its being penetrable ^ 
Does not exist with the elements of Matter. 

However the solid, the liquid,^ the hot,^ the moving,^' elements 
and that of Space likewise. 


^ juana-purvamgama-j hana-anuparwarti (kaya-'oah-maniis-harma). 
^ prthwi-dhatu == salii-hhaTris. 

^ Of, Abhidharmakoj^a. I. 5. tatrakdiam aiidvrtilj,. 

* ab-dkdti(> — chulii-khams, ® tejo-dhatu = mehi kliams, 

® lidyu-dhdtu = vlun-gi-khams. 
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Are common to all the (material) worlds, 

But the Exclusive Properties have not in the least 
Anything in common with the worldly elements. 

The Body of Bliss. 

The 32 Characteristics of the Super-man.^ 

It is said that the Buddha is possessed of the corporeal form 
endowed with the 32 marks of the super-man. [66 b. 1.] 

16. Firm and steady feet,^ palms and soles marked by circles,® 
Broad (heels), ^ and ancles with invisible joints,^ 

Fingers long,® and hands and feet likewise long, 

(The fingers and the toes) connected by a web,*^ 

17. With fine, soft, and juvenile skin,® 

Seven spans in stature,® legs like those of the deer,^® 

The private parts concealed as with the elephant, 

18. The upper part of the body is like that of the lion,^® 

His shoulders and his breast are broad, 

He has well-rounded shoulders,^® long and tender arms, 

19. The (body) standing upright, and not bending, 

Perfectly pure and surrounded by a nimb, 

His neck is pure and resembles a shell, 

His jaws are like those of the king of beasts,^® 

20. The teeth are 40 in number and equal. 

Well arranged and closely set; 

These pure and uniform teeth 

Are above all of an exceeding whiteness. 


^ M, Vyutp. § 17. These marks evidently refer to the statue of the Buddha, 
2 su]^rati§t^ita-pada. ^ calcrankita'-hasta-^pada-tala. 

^ ayata-'pcda’^ar^TTii. ® ucchaiiJcha-jpada. ® dlrghdngult, 

^ jala-avanaddha-hasta-pada. ® Tnrdudarunadiasta-^pddadala* 

® saptotsada, aixicya-jmiglia, Jco^a-gata-vaHi-yuhya. 

sifnha’-jpUrvdrdka-kdya, susamvrtta-skandha. 

sthita-anavanata-jpralamha-hahuid. (?) simliadianu. 
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21. A long tongue, the best taste, infinite and unthinkable, 

A voice self-originated and clear like that of the Kalavinka; 

22. His eyes are beautiful like a lotus with eyelashes like those 

of a bull/ 

His face is handsome and has the immaculate hair of treasure,^ 
His head is adorned with a crest/ and the skin 
Of the highest of beings is delicate and gold-like.^ 

23. The hairs (on his body) are fine and soft, 

Each of them turning upward and to the right, 

The hair on his head is pure and like precious sapphires, 

And rounded like the full-grown Nyagrodha-tree 

24. Is the sublime and incomparable body of the Sage, 

Which is firm and possessed of the power of Vishnu.^ 

[67 a. 1.] These 32 inconceivable features 

The Teacher has declared to be the marks of the Lord of Men. 

It is said that (these 32 marks) are like the reflection of the 
moon in the water — 

25. As the form of the moon in a cloudless sky 

Is seen in the blue waters of a lake in autumn, 

In a similar way the Body that is surrounded by the multi- 
tudes of Bodhisattvas 

Can be perceived (in its reflected form on earth) 

Within the circle of adherents of the Supreme Buddha.® 

Thus, the 10 Powers, the 4 kinds of intrepidity, and the 
18 exclusive properties of the Buddha, as well as the 32 marks of 
the super-man, being united under one head, make up the number 
sixty-four. 


^ atinlla-netra gopak§ma. ^ Tivy^a-keia. 

3 ufi}z§a-mGrdhd. ^ suk§ma-suvarrjia-cchami„ ^ Tib. sred-med-hu, 
Dar. 204 b. 2 3. In a like way this Body of Bliss wbich is stirroiinded 
by the multitude of Bodhisattvas can be perceived in its reflected form, as the 
Apparitional Body, in the circle of adherents of the Supreme Buddha, by the 
SrHvaka and Pratyekabuddha Saints, and by some of the ordinary beings. 
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26. These 64 distinctive features 

Each taken separately with their causes 
Are in gradual order to be known 
From the Ratna-darika-sUtra. 

These 64 properties of the Buddha in their variety are 
contained in the Ratna-ddrika'Sutra^'^ being indicated in the same 
order in which they have just been described. These points are 
spoken of as resembling, respectively, a thunderbolt, the lion, space, 
and the mooD; and her reflection in the water. This subject which 
has been indicated in short is explained in the following 10 verses: — 

27. (Being respectively) unbreakable, knowing no failure, 
Incomparable and unchangeable, 

(The Buddha's properties) are illustrated 
By the examples of the thunderbolt, the lion, 

Of space, and of the moon with her reflection in the water. 

28. Of the complex of the Buddha’s powers, six, 

Three, and one, taken respectively, [67 b. l.j 
Remove (the Obscurations ofj Ignorance, Distraction, 

And (that of Defilement) with its residues, 

29. As if they were piercing an armour, 

Breaking a wall, and cutting down a tree. 

The powers of the Sage are like a thunderbolt, 

Being steady, essential, firm, and unbreakable. 

30. Why are they steady? — Because they are essential. 

Why are they essential? — Because they are firm. 

Why are they firm? — Because they are unbreakable. 

And being unbreakable, they are like a thunderbolt. 

31. Being free from fear and independent, 

Being firm and (possessed of) the highest dexterity, 

The Lion of Sages is like a (real) lion, 

Always fearless within the circle of hearers. 


^ Tib. Bu-mo-rin-po-cliebi-mdo. 
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32. He lias a clear knowledge of ererytliing, 

Therefore he abides without fearing anything, whatever it 
might be, 

And he is fully independent, 

Since his perception is by nature incomparable 
Even with that of those who are purified.^ 

33. He is firm (in his knowledge) since his mind 

Is always concentrated upon all the elements of existence, 

And as he has overcome the force of illusion,^ 

He is possessed of the highest dexterity. 

34. With the worldlings, with the Sravakas, 

With those that act in solitude,^ with the Sages, ^ 

And with those of self-originated knowledge,^ 

The wisdom is (respectively) higher and higher, 

And is of a more and more subtle character; 

It is therefore illustrated by 9 examples. 

35. (The first four)® are common in these worlds, 

They are therefore similar to .the solid, 

The liquid, the hot^ and the moving elements. 

(But the properties of the Buddha), as they surpass 
Everything mundane and supermundane, 

Have a resemblance with the element of space. 

36. Of these properties, thirty-and-two 
Represent the Buddha's Cosmical Body, 

Being inseparable from it like the form, 

The shine, and the colour of a precious stone. 

37. The other 32 distinctive features, 

Which, being perceived, arouse delight, 


^ Sic acc. to Dar. 205 b. 5. 

^ amdya’Vaaaim ~ ma'vig-jgahi-hag-chags. 

® The Pratyekabuddhas. ^ The Bodhisattvas. ® The Buddhas. 
® Dar. 206 a. 1 — 2.— The properties of the first four. 
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Are those peculiar to the Apparitional Body 
And to that which completely enjoys the Truth/ 

38. To those that are far and near from purification 
[68a. 1.] Abiding in the circle of the Victor of the World, 

These Bodies appear in two forms, 

Like the moon’s reflection in the water, 

And like her true form in the skies. 

Finished the exposition of the properties of the Buddha, the 
3rd chapter of the analysis of the sources of the 3 Jewels called 
" The Sublime Science of the Great Vehicle.” Described the im- 
maculate attributes of the Buddha. 

IV. The Acts of the Buddha. 

Now we have to speak of the functions (peculiar to the Buddha’s 
Properties, viz. the acts) of the Lord. These acts, in short, manifest 
themselves in 2 ways, — without effort/ and uninterruptedly.^ There- 
fore, after (the description of the properties of the Buddha), we 
have a verse referring to the Buddha’s acts . performed without effort 
and interruption; — 

1. The constitution of the converts, the means of conversion, 

The benefit of the convert in accordance with his nature, 

The place and time at which he is to act, — 

The Lord pervades (l^y his Wisdom) 

And constantly manifests himself without effort.^ 

2. The ocean of Wisdom hearing the most precious jewels— his 

sublime properties, 

Endowed with the light of the sun 
Of Virtue and of Highest Wisdom, 

Realizing the Paths of all the Vehicles, 


^ The Body of Bliss {samhhoga'kaya), 

® anahhoga = Ikun'-gyis-gruh-jga. ® anucchinna == rgyu7i-m.i-l^chad'jpa» 

* Cf, AbhisamayHlaiiikara VIII. 9. — paripaJcaiit gate hetau yasya yasyayadd yadd ^ 
Jiitaiii bhavati kartavyam prathatc tasya tasya saljf,. 
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Haring neither middle nor end, 

Extensive and all-pervading like space, — 

The Buddha perceives the treasury 
Of immaculate virtues in all that lives, ^ 

And, by the -wind of his Divine Commiseration, 

Disperses that ^yeb of clouds, — the Obscurations of Defilement 
and of Ignorance. 

The summary given in these 2 verses is respectively explained 
in the following eight and ten: — 

3. Who and by what means is to be converted, 

What is to be the aim,^ and at what place and time, — 
Without having any constructive thought regarding all of this, 
b. 1.] The Sage always acts completely free from effort. 

4. Indeed he does not give himself up to thoughts 
As to what may be the constitution of the convert, 

Which of the many means of conversion is to be used, 

Where and when it is to be accomplished, the place and the 

time, 

5. And, as concerns the factors of deliverance^ and their foundation. 
Their result and the favourable object,^ 

The Obscurations and the conditions for their removal. 

6. The factors of deliverance are the 10 Stages, 

And the 2 Accumulations^ are their cause. 

The result — it is Supreme Enlightenment, 

And the living being (fit for the attainnjent of it) 

Represents the favourable sphere. 

7. The Obscurations are the innumerable forms of defilement, 

The secondary defiling forces® and their residues,*^ 


^ The fundamental element or Essence of the Buddha. 

^ Of the conversion. 

^ nairyaijika — hes-lihyin, jparigraha = yons-hdzin. 

^ Of virtue and wisdom [i}unya-jhdna-8aiihhhdra). 

^ upalcleSa ™ ne-hahi-non-mohs, ^ vdsand == hag-cliags. 
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And the factor which always suppresses them 
Is the great Commiseration (of the Buddha). 

8. These 6 points, taken respectively, 

Are known to have a resemblance 

With the ocean, with the sun, with space, 

With a treasure, with clouds, and with the wind. 

9. Being endowed with the waters of Wisdom, 

And with the jewels of virtuous properties, 

The stages of perfection resemble the ocean; 

By administering help to all living beings, 

The two accumulations are akin to the sun. 

10. Great and extensive, without middle or end, 

Supreme Enlightenment is like the element of space; 

Being the Essence of the Supreme Buddha, 

The element of the living beings resembles a treasure. 

11. Accidental, pervasive, and essentially unreal, 

The defiling elements are like a multitude of clouds, 

And, bringing about the removal of these^ 

The Great Commiseration is like a mighty wind. 

12. Performing acts of deliverance for the sake of others, 
Perceiving the identity of himself and the living beings. 

And, knowing no termination in liis (altruistic) work. 

The Buddha acts uninterruptedly, as long as the world exists.^ 

The 9 Examples illustrating the Acts of the Buddha. 

It is said ^ that the Buddha is characterized as neither becoming 
originated nor disappearing (anew). Being thus immutable, he cannot 
be regarded as acting (in the ordinary sense) [69 a. 1.]. But, free 
from all (dialectical) thought-construction, he, without any effort, 
uninterruptedly exercises the special activity of the Buddha. Such 


^ asamsavam — hkhoi'-ha'ji-srid-du. 

^ In the JfiSna-Hloka-alamkara sutra. Kg. MDO. III. 278 h. 6. 
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is his mag-nanimous nature. The folloTving verse illustrates this 
magnanimity (of the Buddha) by examples in order to arouse faith 
in the inconceivable sphere of the Buddha with those who are free 
from doubt and error. — 

13, Like Indra/ like the celestial drum,^ like a cloud, ^ and like 

Brahma,^ 

Like the sun,® and like the wish-fulfilling gem,® 

Like the eclioj like space,® and like the earth,® — 

Such is the Buddha in his acts. 

This verse has a resemblance with a main aphorism. The 
variety (of examples) is now to be demonstrated in detail. This we 
have in successive order in the remaining part of the text: — 

1. It is said that the Buddha appears like the form of Indra.^® — 

14, Suppose here were a surface 
Of the purest Vai(Jurya stone, 

And, owing to its purity, the chief of the gods. 

With the multitude of the daughters of the gods, 

15, The great palace of Vijaya, 

And the other abodes of the gods, 

With all their various dwellings, 

And their manifold objects of enjoyment 
Were to be perceived on that surface. 


^ The example illustrating the miraculous essence of the Buddha’s Body. 
Dar. 211 a. 2—4. 

2 Ditto — of the Buddha’s Word. Ibid. 

® Ditto— of the Buddha’s Mind. Ibid. 

* Ditto — of the corporeal and oral acts. Ibid. 

® Ditto — of the mental acts. Ibid. 

• ® Ditto — of the inconceivable nature of the Mind, Ibid. 

^ Ditto — of the inconceivable nature of the Word. Ibid. 

® Ditto — of the inconceivable nature of the Body. Ibid. 

® Ditto— of the foundation of the Buddha’s activity. Ibid. 

Jfiana-Hloka-alamkSra-sutra. Kg. MDO. III. 278 b. 6 — 280 b. 1. 
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16. Suppose then, that multitudes of men and women, 
Abiding on that surface of the earth, 

Would come to see the vision. 

And utter the following entreaty; 

17. May we, at an early date 

Become like that chieftain of the gods! — 

And, in order to attain such a state, 

They would abide in the practice of virtue. 

18. Owing to these their virtuous deeds, 

They, without having a notion 

That (the form perceived by them) was only a vision, 
Would, after passing away from this earth, 

Become reborn in the realm of the gods. [69 b. 1.] 

19. That vision (of Indra), by itself, 

Would be devoid of thought and motionless; 
Nevertheless, (appearing) on the surface of the earth, 

It would aid in the attainment of a great aim. 

20. Similarly, if one is possessed of purest virtue, faith, &c., 
Conditioned by the practice of these virtues, 

Appearing in one’s mind, the Supreme Buddha, 

Endowed with all his marks and features, 

21. Walking and rising, 

Sitting and lying, 

Exercising different forms of activity, 

Preaching the Doctrine of Quiescence, 

22. Silent and abiding in concentrated trance, 

Showing many miraculous apparitions,^ 

Possessed of majesty and glory in his acts. 

Can be perceived by the living beings. 

23. Having seen him, one becomes full of desire, 

And acts for the attainment of Buddlialiood; 


^ j^ratiharya ~ cho-liyihrul. 
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And, having brought to development all the factors, 

One comes to attain the desired position. 

24 Thus, the apparition of the Buddha, 

Completely free from constructive thought and motionless, 
Abides, nevertheless, here in this world, 

And aids in the attainment of the highest aim. 

25. The ordinary beings, they do not know 
That this is a reflection of their own mind,^ 

But they perceive the form (of the Buddha), 

And this leads to the fulfilment of their aim. 

26. Gradually, on the foundation of this perception, 

Those that abide in this (great) Vehicle 

Come to see, hy transcendental vision, 

The sublime Cosmical Body within themselves. 

27. Suppose the whole of the earth would become 
Free from all unevenness and stain, 

And grow smooth, shining and pure 
Like a clear and beautiful Vaidurya stone. 

And, owing to its purity, the numerous abodes of the gods 
And the form of Indra would appear on it; 

But, as this surface would gradually lose its smoothness, 

The vision (thereon) would subsequently disappear. 

28. However, anxious to attain (the desired state), 

Devoting themselves to worship, 

To oheissances, charity and the like, [70 a. 1.] 

The multitudes of men and women 

Would offer flowers with minds full of sublime desire. 

Like that, in order to attain (the state of) the Lord of Sages, 
Whose form appears in the mind as in a pure Vaidtirya stone, 
The sons of the Buddha, with minds full of delight, 

Direct their minds toward Supreme Enlightenment. 


^ L very pregnant expression of ArySsanga’s idealistic views. 
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29. As on the pure surface of Vai(Jurya 

The reflection of the highest god’s body is perceived, 
Similarly on the pure surface of a living being’s mind 
There appears the reflection of the Body of the Highest Sage. 

30. The appearance and disappearance of this reflection of the 

living beings 

Proceeds in accordance with their own mind, 

Which can be either serene or turbid; 

And as the reflection (of ludra) 

Only appears as arising and vanishing, 

So the existence and disappearance (of the Buddha’s form) 

Is not to be perceived as a reality. 

II. It is said that (the Word of the Buddha) has a resemblance 
with the celestial drum.^ 

31. Just as, amongst the gods, 

By the force of their previous virtues, 

Without effort, without a special place, 

Without form, without consciousness, 

And without any constructive thought, 

32. The drum of the Doctrine, again and again. 

Summons the inattentive gods 

By the sounds of “evanescence,” of “suffering,” 

Of “impersonality,” and of “quiescence.”^ 

33. In a similar way, being all-pervading 
And free from effort and the like, 

The Buddha comprises all living beings by his Word, 

And shows his Doctrine to the worthy. 

34. As, amidst the gods, the sound of their drum 
Arises as the result of their own virtuous deeds, 

In a like way, in this world, the Doctrine of the Lord, 


^ Jiillna-aloka-alaitikSra-siitra, Kg. MDO. III. 280 b. 1 — 282 a, 4. 
® The 4 main aphorisms of the Doctrine. 

Acta orientalia. IX. 


18 
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Is, thou^li preaclied hy him, a result 
Of the (virtuous) deeds of the living beings, 

35. Devoid of effort, place, form, and constructive thought, 

[70 b. 1.] The sound (of the celestial drum) is conducive to quiescence, 
Similarly the Doctrine, devoid of these 4 (properties), 

Conveys the realization of Nirvaiia. 

36. In the city of the gods the sound of their drum. 

Beating uninterruptedly, arouses their fearlessness, 

And at the time of their starting to battle with the passionate 
(Asuras) 

Vanquishes these and keeps off distraction. 

In a similar way, in this world, the Word of the Buddha, 
Speaks of the Path for overcoming the passions 
And the sufferings of a living being, 

Which Path is conditioned by profound meditation 
And mystic absorption in the Immaterial Sphere.^ 

Now, why has the drum of the Doctrine only been referred 
to (as an example), and not the cymbals and the other forms (of 
celestial music). These are likewise a product of the previous 
(virtuous) deeds of the gods, and appear in this Sntra as accom- 
panying the drum which is delightful to the ears of the gods. — 
(We answer: — They are not referred to, since) they have 4 points 
of dissimilarity with the voice of the Buddha. What are these? 
— (The fact of) being limited,^ of not affording help, of not 
causing (real) felicity, and of not being conducive to deliverance. 
On the other hand, the drum of the Doctrine summons all the 
multitudes of inattentive gods, and its sound never ceases. For 
this reason it is demonstrated as not being limited (or local). 
Then it protects from the fear of being harmed hy the Asuras and 
the other hosts of adversaries, and directs toward the sphere of 
attention. Therefore it appears as administering real help. Further- 


^ catvari dhyanani and drupya-samapattayal}, 
® pradeHka ~ ili-tshedia. 
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more, it puts an end to the impure joy of sensual desire and is 
conducive to the true bliss, the supreme delight of the Doctrine* 
It thus brings about the attainment of (real) felicity. And, (finally) 
it utters the sounds, the words ‘‘ evanescence,” “ suffering ” [71 a. 1.], 
“impersonality,”, and “non-substantiality,” and brings about the 
pacification of all harm and misfortune. Consequently, it appears 
as being conducive to deliverance. In short, the sphere of the 
voice of the Buddha has a resemblance with the drum of the 
Doctrine through these 4 characteristic properties, and is superior 
(to all other sounds). Accordingly, we have now a verse referring 
to the spherial potency of the Buddha’s voice: — 

37. As it has regard for all living beings, 

Administers help, grants the Highest Bliss, 

And manifests the 3 miraculous powers,^ 

The voice of the Lord is superior 

To the sounds of the celestial music. 

These 4 points of superiority are in short demonstrated in the 
4 following verses in successive order: — 

38. The tremendous sound of the celestial drum 

Does not reach the ears of the inhabitants of the earth. 

But the drum-like voice of the Buddha 
Reaches the living beings who abide 
Even in the lowest spheres of the world. 

39. In the region of the gods, the celestial music, 

Of which there are many millions of forms. 

Sounds only in order to kindle the flames of desire, 

But the unique voice of those 

Whose essence is Highest Mercy 

Sounds in order to calm the fire of suffering. 

40. Amongst the gods, the sweet and pleasant sounds of their music 
Only enhance the emotion of the mind, 


^ pratiharya = cho-h^hrul, Cf. below. 

18 * 
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(On the contrary) the voice of the merciful Buddha 
Summons one to g*ive up the mind 
To the practice of profound meditation. 

41. In short, that which is the cause of bliss, 

In all the regions of the world, the celestial and the earthly, 
Is said to have its foundation in the unique voice 
Which pervades the whole of the world without exception. 
[71b. 1.] 

Now, (as regards the miraculous manifestations of the Buddha) 
we have first of all the corporeal manifestation; as it pervades all 
the regions of the world in the 10 quarters of the sky, it is called 
the manifestation of the Buddha’s miraculous power.” ^ Then there 
is the miraculous manifestation of (the faculty of) revealing the 
secret mental acts of the living beings.^ It is due to the knowledge 
of all the varieties of the spiritual element. And finally we have 
the miraculous manifestations of (the Buddha’s Teaching). These 
are the precepts and instructions® delivered hy utterances of the 
Buddha’s voice, which refer to the Path conducive to deliverance. 
Thus, the unimpeded voice of the Buddha manifests itself as illimited, 
akin to the element of space. It cannot however be heard in all 
its forms and everywhere. The reason consists in the defects of 
the living beings, but not in those of the voice (since there are 
none). The following verse demonstrates this, and shows that the 
defects are to be found only with those who are not able to hear: — 

42. Those that are deprived of the faculty of audition 
Cannot hear the subtle sounds, 

And, likewise not all tlie sounds can reach. 

Even the ears of those who are possessed 
Of divine, superhuman audition. 


^ rddhi-jpj'dtihdi’ya == 7'dzu~hphrul-gyi~cho-7iphruL M.Y. § 16. 1. 
^ adeSand-j^rdtihdrya = 

® anuidsanl-^rdtihdrya = rjes-su-hstan-^aJii-cho-^ph'ul. 
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43. Ill a similar way the Doctrine, exceedingly subtle, 

As it is the object of Transcendental Knowledge, 

Can reach only the ear of one 

Whose mind is free from defilement. 

HI. It is said that (the mind of the Buddha in its activity) is 
like a cloud. ^ — 

44. As, in summer-time, the clouds, 

The cause of an abundant harvest, 

Discharge, without any effort, 

Their torrents of water upon the earth, — 

45. In a like way, from the clouds of Commiseration 

The rain of the waters of the Lord’s Highest Doctrine 
Is the cause of the harvest of virtue with living beings, 

And descends without any searching thought. 

46. [72 a. 1.] As, amidst the living beings 
Who venture on the path of virtue, 

The clouds, agitated by the wind, 

Discharge their torrents of rain; 

Similarly, as the virtues of the living beings 
Grow through the wind of Commiseration, 

The rain of the Highest Doctrine 

Descends from that cloud which is the Buddha. 

47. Representing Highest Wisdom and Jlercy 
Abiding in the inalterable pure celestial sphere, 

And having for his essence the immaculate waters of con- 
centration and memory, 

The Lord of Sages is like a cloud 

The cause of the harvest of virtue in this world. 

With regard to the varieties of the receptacles ” ^ (of the 
waters of the Doctrine), we have: — 


1 JnlEiia-aloka-alamkSra-sutra. Kg*. MDO. III. 282 a. 4 — 283 a. 5. 
^ hhajana — snod. 
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48. Cool, sweet, soft, and light 

Is the water descending from the clouds, 

But having touched on earth such places 
That are filled with salt and the like, 

It becomes possessed of many different tastes. 

49. Similar is the rain of the Doctrine 
Gonceniing the eightfold Path of the Saint; ^ 

Abundant, it issues from the clouds of mercy, 

But, owing to its repositories, the hearts of the living beings, 
It subsequently assumes a variety of forms. 

With regard to the manifestations (of the Buddha’s mind), which 
are independent (from the character of the converts), we have: — 

50. The three categories of living beings, 

Those that have faith in the Great Vehicle, 

Those of intermediate character, and the hostile, 

Are (respectively) like men, like the peacocks. 

And like the ghosts^ (with regard to the rain). 

51. When, at the end of spring, there are no clouds, 

The human beings and the birds that do not move in the skies 
are distressed. 

And, on the contrary, when, in summer-time, 

The rain descends on earth, the ghosts are suffering; 

Similar is the state of the living beings 
Desirous of the Doctrine and hostile to it. 

When, from the clouds of Commiseration, 

The waters of the Doctrine descend or not. 

52. Discharging thick drops of rain, hail and lightening, 

The clouds have no special regard 

b. 1.] For the small insects and the inhabitants of the caves. 

Similar are the clouds of Wisdom and Mercy 
With their subtle and their grand methods and means. 

^ arya-a^^anga-marga ~ l^jghag8-j()al},iAam-yan-lag-hvgyad. 

® pi'eta — yi-d'oags. 
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They (eject the rain of the Doctrine) independently 
Prom those that are purified from passion 
And those who indulge in egoistic views. 

As concerns the fact that (the rain of the Doctrine) quenches 
the fire of suffering, it is said: — 

53. Five are the paths by which one travels 

Through beginningless and endless birth and death in the 
Saihsara, 

And there is no happiness in these 5 states of existence, 

As there cannot be a sweet odour with impurities. 

The suffering is constant, it is like the feeling 
"Which is produced through the contact with fire, 

W"ith weapons, ice, salt,^ and the like; 

But the rain of the Doctrine which descends 
From the clouds of mercy can pacify it. 

54. With the gods, — transmigration, and with men — 

The constant search of objects of desire — , 

This is suffering; having come to this conviction. 

Even the highest of gods and men, 

Grown wise, will have no desires; 

Guided by wisdom and by the Word of the Buddha, 

They perceive: This is suffering, this its cause, 

And this is its extinction.” 

65. The illness is to be cognized, its cause removed, 

The state of happiness attained, and the remedy used; 

Like that, Phenomenal Life, its Cause, Extinction, and the Path ^ 
Are to be cognized, removed, realized, and resorted to. 

IV. It is said that (the Buddha in his acts) is like the great 
Brahma: ® — 


^ Bar. 1181). 1. — Like salt put on a wound. 

2 The 4: Truths of the Saint. 

® Tib. tshans-pa-chen-po. Jfilna-Sloka-alariikara-sutra. Kg. MDO. III. 284 b. 5 — 


286 a. 7. 
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56. As Brahma, without moving from his abode, 

In all the regions of the gods 
Demonstrates his apparition without effort, 

57. In a similar way, in all the regions of the world. 

The Lord, though motionless in his Oosmical Body,^ 

Shows liimself in apparitional forms 

Without effort to those that are worthy. [73 a. 1.] 

58. Just as Brahma, never moving from his abode, 

Manifests himself in the World of Desire,^ 

Is seen by the gods, and this perception 
Pacifies the desire of the objects (of enjoyment), — 

Similarly the Lord, though motionless in his Oosmical Body, 
Is seen by the worthy in all the regions of the world, 

And this his vision removes for ever all defilement, 

59. As owing to the vows of Brahma himself^ 

His vision is perceived without effort, 

So is the Apparitional form (of the Buddha), 

Which becomes originated by itself. 

With regard to the fact of the Buddha’s being invisible (for 
some) we have: — 

60. Manifesting the descent from Tusita, the entrance into the womb,^ 
Birth, and the arrival at his father’s palace, 

His merry life (amongst noble women), 

His existence in solitude, the victory over the Evil One, 

The attainment of Supreme Enlightenment, 

And the teaching of the Path that leads to the city of Peace, 
The Lord is inaccessible to the eyes of the unworthy. 

V. It is said (that the Buddha in his mental acts) is akin to 
the sun:^ — 


^ Cf. al>ove. ® hama-dhatu = Jj,dod-khams. 

Dar. 120 a. 1, * gcii^hhci-avaJcvanti Ihums-su-J^jug^jpa. 

® Jfiana-lloka-alaihkHra-sntra. Kg. MDO. HI. 281b. 5—286 a, 7. 
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61. Warmed by the sun, at one and the same time, 

The lotus flower expands and the Kumuda folds its leaves; 

But the sun, it has no searching thought 

About the qualities and the defects 

Of the water-born flowers as they open and fold. 

Similar to that is the Saint (in his acts). 

The living beings are by nature of 2 kinds, viz. the converts 
and the non-converts. Now, as concerns the converts, they appear 
as similar to a lotus flower and to a receptacle of pure water: — 

62. Free from any searching thought. 

The sun, expanding its light, simultaneously, everywhere 
Makes the lotus flower unfold its leaves 
And causes to ripen (other kinds of plants). 

63. Similar is that sun which is the Buddha 
With its rays — the Highest of Doctrines; 

Free from a searching thought, they are directed 
Upon the converts resembling lotus flowers. 

64. Arising in the heavens of Enlightenment 

As the Cosmical Body and the visible forms, [73 b. 1,] 

The Sun of Omniscience casts the rays 
Of Divine Wisdom over all living beings. 

65. Indeed, in (the minds of) all the converts 
That are like receptacles of purest water 
The innumerable reflections of that sun 
Which is the Lord simultaneously appear. 

Thus, the Buddhas, though they are free from dialectical 
thought-construction, appear to the 3 categories of living beings,^ 
and teach their Doctrines. With respect to this their character they 
have a resemblance with the sun: — 


^ Dar. 221 a. 3.— Those who have a firm conviction regarding that which is 
right, those that are uncertain, and those who are definitely rooted in error. 
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66. Being always all-pervading 

In tlie sphere of the Absolute, infinite like space, 

The sun of the Buddha casts (its rays) on the converts, 

As if they were mountains, in accordance with their merit. 

67. The sun, great, radiant, and shining, 

And illuminating the whole of the world, 

Gradually casts (its rays) on the high. 

The intermediate, and the lower mountains; 

Similar is the sun of the Buddha which gradually 
Casts its rays on the multitudes of living beings. 

The light of the Buddha is superior to that of the sun. Indeed — 

68. (The power of) penetrating into all the different worlds 

And all the regions of the sky does not exist with the sun. 
And it likewise cannot remove the darkness of ignorance 
And demonstrate the essence of everything cognizable; 

But the multitudes of rays which, in a variety of colours, 
Emanate from him who is endowed with Highest Mercy. — 
They illuminate and show the essence of all things. 

69. The living beings who, at the time of the arrival of the Buddha, 
Are like blind, obtain sight and, free from all harm, 

Cognize the truth by this perception, 

And those bhnded by ignorance, 

Who have fallen into the sea of worldly existence,^ 

And are obscured by the darkness of false views, 

Have their minds illuminated by the light of the sun of the 
Buddha 

And come to perceive the Truth unseen before. 

VI. It is said that the Buddha in his acts is like the wish-ful- 
filling gem:^ — 


^ hha^a'ar^a'iia ™ srid-paJ^.i-mtsho, 

^ JMna-Hloka-alaiiikSra-sTitra. Kg. MDO. III. 286 a. 7-— 287 a. 4. 
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70. Just as the wish-fulfilling gem [74 a. 1.] 

Free from a searching thought, simultaneously, 

Fulfills, in every case separately, all the desires 
Of those who have in view a special aim, — 

71. In a similar way, through reliance upon the Buddha, 

Those possessed of different thoughts and inclinations 
Come to hear the Doctrine in its various forms. — 

But the Buddha lias no searching thought regarding them. 

72. As the jewel fulfilling all wishes, without effort, 

Grants to others the objects desired by them, 

Similarly the Sage abides as long as the world exists. 

Acting without effort for the sake of others in accordance 

with their merits. 

It is said that the appearance of the Buddlia (in this world) 
occurs very rarely, Indeed: — 

73. Just as precious jewels, concealed 

Under the ground or in the depths of the ocean, 

Are hard to be obtained here by those who are desirous of 
them ; 

Similarly we know that with the living beings 
Who are unworthy and overpowered by the passions 
The perception of the Buddha by their mind 
Is exceedingly hard to be secured. 

VIL It is said that (the voice of the Buddha) is like the 
•sound of the echo.^ Indeed: — 

74. Just as the sound of the echo 
Arising from vocal intimation^ 

Is free from searching thought, is not articulated, 

And has no real foundation, neither external nor internal, 


1 Ibid. 287 a. 4-~288a. 5. 
^ vijnapti = rnam-ing. 
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75. Similar to it is the voice of the Buddha. 

It arises through the intimations of others,^ 

Is devoid of searching thought, is inconceivable, 

And has no real foundation^ neither within, nor without. 

VIII. It is said that (the inconceivable character of the Buddha’s 
Body) has a resemblance with spacer^ — 

76. Immaterial, invisible. 

Inaccessible to the senses, 

Without support and without foundation, 

Formless and incapable of being pointed to — such is space. 

77. Although it is experienced (as divisible) 

In higher and in lower (parts). 

This is not its true nature, 

Which is that of being one whole. [74 b. 1.] 

Similarly, though the Buddha is seen in all his different forms,. 
He is not such as we perceive him 
(Being unique and undifferentiated), 

IX. It is said that (the true Essence of the Buddha as the 
foundation for his activity) is like the earth: ^ — 

78. As all that is produced by the earth, 

Being, unconsciously, supported by it. 

Can thrive, show (its growth), and expand. 

In a like way, having, without any searching thought, 

Their foundation in that soil which is the Supreme Buddha^ 
The roots of virtue of the living beings 
Can thrive in all their different forms. 

The meaning of all these examples is in short as follows: — 

79. The performance of these and those acts without effort 
Is not to be perceived (by us). Therefore, 


^ Dar. 222 b. 5. The acts of worship and reverence produced by faith, &c. 

2 Jfilna-aiokaralaihkHra-stItra. Kg. MDO. III. 288 b. 4— 289 a. 5. 

3 Ibid. 288 a. 5— 288 b. 4. 
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For the sake of clearing the doubts of the converts, 

These 9 examples have been demonstrated, 

. SO. And the discourse in which these examples 
Are shown in detail, by its very name,^ 

Shows the necessity of their indication. 

81. Adorned^ by this magnificent light ^ 

Of the knowledge^ which is the result of study, 

The wise will speedily penetrate^ 

Into the whole of the sphere of Buddhahood,*" 

82. The subject discussed is illustrated 

By the form of Indra on the Vaidurya surface, 

And the other examples, nine in number; 

Apprehend thou, in short, their meaning. 

83. The apparition, teaching, and the all-pervading character, 

The miraculous manifestations (of the corporeal and mental acts), 
The emanation of the Highest Wisdom, 

The inconceivable nature of body, speech, and mind. 

And the character of Great Commiseration 
All this is demonstrated here, 

84. The mind of the Buddha with which all exertion 
Is completely purified, since it is free 

From every kind of thought-construction, 

Is like the apparition of the reflected form 
Of Indra on the surface of the A^aidurya stone. 

85. The proposition'’^ is here the pacification of effort, 

And the mind free from searching thought is the logical reason,^ 


^ Sarva-buddha-visaya-avatSra-jnana-Iloka-alaiiikSra-stitra. 

® oXa'mkrta = hrgyan-^a^ ® aloha == snah-ha. 

^ Jnana == hs-pa or ye-^es, ® wcatari^yanti — T).jug~par-T}.gy%ir, 

® aarva-hudcUia'-m^aye = aam’-i'gyas-Jcyi-psyod-yul^Jcun-la, 
pratijna == dam-'hcalj^, ® hetu = gtan-tshigs. 
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And, ia order to prove its analytical character,^ 

The examples^ of the form of Indra, &c., are given. 

86. Here the meaning of the subject is as follows: — 

The apparition of the Buddha’s Body and the other aspects^ 
Are manifested without any effort whatever, 

Since the Teacher is not liable to birth and death. 

[75 a. 1.] Now, with reference to this subject, we have moreover 
the following 4 verses which contain the summary of all the 
examples : — 

87. He who appears like Indra, 

Like the celestial drum, and like a cloud, 

Like Brahma, the sun, and the king of wish-fulfilling gems, 
Like the echo, like space, and like the earth, 

And acts without effort for the sake of others 
As long as dures this world’s existence, — 

He is cognized by the Saint in meditation. 

88. The apparition is like the reflected form 

Of the chief of the gods on a precious stone, 

And the excellent teaching is like the celestial drum. 

The all-penetrating Wisdom and Love, they are like clouds,. 
Pervading all that lives up to the highest limits of existence.®* 

89. Like Brahma, the Lord is motionless in the immaculate plane,. 
But shows himself in many apparitional forms, 

Like the sun is the Divine Wisdom that ejects its light, 

And similar to the pure wish-fulfilling gem is the Buddha’s mind. 

90. Like the echo, the Buddha’s Word is not produced by effort,. 
His Body is, like space, all-pervading and eternal; 

And the state of Buddhahood^ is like the earth, 

^ svahhava-ketu = rah’-Min-gtan-tshigs. As tliis verse shows, the smhhma-liettf^ 
and the syllogism founded upon it were already known to AryHsanga. 

* dr^^anta == dgpe. 

® hhavagra == srid-rtse. 

* huddha’-hhuTiii == sam-rgyas-kgi-sa. 
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Being the ground for the growth of tliose remedies 
Which are the virtuous elements of the living beings. 

Now, according to these examples, Buddha the Lord is, for 
ever, unsubjected to birth and disappearance. How is that? We 
perceive (the Buddha) as becoming born and disappearing, and in 
such a form he makes manifest, without effort and uninterruptedly, 
his activity amongst the living beings. To this w^e say: — 

91. The causes for the perception of the Buddha 
In the mind, pure like the Vaidurya stone, 

Is the intensity of the faculty of faith 

Owing to which this purity of the mind is preserved. 

92. In accordance with the origination and bereavement of virtue 
[75 b. 1.] The form of the Buddha appears and disappears; 

But, similar to Indra, the Lord 

In his Cosmical Body neither becomes born, nor does he vanish. 

93. Thus, without any exertion and effort, 

(Emanating) from the Cosmical Body which neither arises nor 
disappears anew, 

He manifests as long as the world exists 
The apparition (of his body) and his other acts. 

The Points of Dissimilarity between the Examples and the 
Manifestations of the Buddha.^ 

94. Such is the meaning of all these examples, 

And such the order (in which they are given); 

However the subject has not been discussed 
With regard to the dissimilarity that exists 

Between the examples and the topics expressed by them. 

95. (Indeed), the Buddha is like a reflected form, 

But the latter, being voiceless, cannot match him; 

He is like the drum of the gods, but this one 


1 The following rerses contain the so-called vyatweJca-alamkara. 
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Is not like liim in every respect, 

Since it is not always efficient, 

96. (His mind) resembles a great cloud, 

But (the cloud) is not completely like it, 

Since it does not remove the seed of all that is harmful; 

He has a similarity with the great Brahma, 

But the latter is not perfectly akin to him, 

Since he does not bring (all living beings) to maturity. 

97. He is similar to the form of tlie sun, but as the sun 

Does not completely dispel all darkness, it cannot match him; 
He appears like the jewel that fulfills all wishes, 

But this jewel is not completely like him, as it is not so hard 
to be obtained. 

98. He resembles the echo, but as the latter 

Is a product of causes, there is no perfect similarity; 

He is like space, but space is not the foundation 
Of virtue; therefore it is not akin to him. 

99. (The Buddha) is like the surface of the earth, 

But as he is the support for the continuance 

Of the welfare of all that lives, mundane and supermundane, 
(There is no perfect similarity between them). 

100. Indeed, on the foundation of the Buddha’s Enlightenment, 

The Path that leads out of this world takes its origin. 

And, by the deeds of virtue, the saintly Path, 

The degrees of mystic trance,^ the immeasurable feelings,^ 
And the absorption in the Immaterial Sphere® is conditioned. 

Finished the exposition of the acts of the Buddha, the 4th 
chapter of the investigation of the sources of the 3 Jewels called 
"The Sublime Science of the Great Vehicle to Salvation.” [76a. 1.] 
Finished the explanation of the subjects contained in the verses. 


^ dhyana = hsam^gtan. ® ajpramai^a = tshad-med-pa. 

^ arUpya-sam'apaUi — gzugs-med-Jcyisnoms-hjug. 
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T. The Merits of Founding one’s Belief in the Doctrine 
of the Essence of Bnddhahood. 

After this we have 6 verses referring to the merits of those 
who found their belief in the 4 topics^ which have been described: — 

1. The element of Buddhahood, the Enlightenment of the Buddha, 
The Buddha’s properties, and the Buddha’s acts, — 

They are inaccessible even to the purest minds, 

Being the exclusive sphere of the Leaders (of the world). 

2. But the Sage^ who is full of faith in these features of 

Buddhahood 

Becomes a receptacle of all the mass of the Buddha’s properties, 
And, experiencing the highest delight in these unthinkable 
virtues, 

Surpasses the merits of all other living beings. 

3. One, being desirous to attain Enlightenment, 

And possessed of gold and jewels 

Equal in number to the sands in all the worlds of the Buddhas, 
Daily offers them to the Lord of the Doctrine; 

Another, if he hears but one word (of this Teaching) 

And through this attains faith, will reap merit 
Greater than that of such an offering, 

4. One, wise and striving for Supreme Enlightenment 
During numerous aeons, without effort, 

Preserves body, speech and mind in stainless chastity, — 
Another, if he hears but a word of this teaching 
And through this comes to faith, can reap 
Merit, greater than that of the purest morals. 

5. One gives himself up to mystic absorption 

Suppressing the fire of passion in the 3 spheres of this World, 

^ The Essence of Buddhahood, Supreme Enlightenment, the Properties and 
the acts of the Buddha, 

® The Bodhisattva, 

Acta orientalia. IX. 


19 
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And, transferred to the limits of the abode of the gods and 
of Brahma, 

Meditates upon the means of attaining 

The inalterable state of Supreme Enlightenment; 

Another, if he hears but one •w'ord (of this teaching) 

And through it comes to faith, will reap [76 b. 1.] 

Merit, greater than that of deepest meditation. 

6. Charity, it secures objects of worldly enjoyment, 

Morality leads to blissful existence,^ 

And deep meditation is conducive to the removal of defilement; 
But Baghest Wisdom completely removes all defilement and 
ignorance, 

Therefore it is superior (to all other virtues), 

And its source is the study (of the Doctrine). 

The meaning of these verses is explained in the following nine: — 

7. The fundamental element, its metamorphose,^ 

The properties, and the acts pursuing the welfare (of the 
living beings) 

These are the 4 points discussed. 

Which are accessible only to the Wisdom of the Buddha. 

8. But the Sage who becomes full of faith, 

As regards their existence, power, and virtuous qualities, 
Becomes worthy of attaining the position 
Of the Buddha at an early date. 

9. Indeed, he is full of devotion and faith 
That this inconceivable sphere exists, 

That one like himself can realize it, 

And, having once attained it, becomes endowed with such 
properties. 


^ S'ocurga — iti&io-ria, 

® parmitti Le. the metamorphose of the element of Bnddhahood through 
the purification from all defilement (Dar. 229 b. 4). 
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10. One becomes a receptacle of zeal, 

Of energy, faith, and concentration, 

Of Highest Wisdom and all the other virtues, 

And the mind directed toward Enlightenment^ 

Is always extant with such (a Saint). 

11. And, owing to its constant presence. 

The son of the Buddha cannot be diverted (from his aim),® 
Brings to accomplishment the Highest Virtues, 

And becomes possessed of perfect purity. 

12. The Highest Virtues are 5 in number,® 

And there being no thought-construction 
With regard to their 3 aspects, 

Their accomplishment represents perfect Purification, 

Since all hostile elements are completely removed. 

13. The Highest Charity^ consists of all the virtues of granting 

gifts,® 

The Highest Morality represents (the quintessence of) moral 
merit,® 

Patience and concentration of mind arise from deepest meditation,*^ 
And energy is peculiar to all of them.® [77 a. 1.] 

14. That which represents constructive thought 
Regarding the 3 aspects of activity^ 

Is considered to be the Obscuration of Ignorance,^® 


^ hodhi-dtta == hyah’-chuh-Tcyi’'8e7ns. 

2 avaimrtika = phyir-mi'-ldoff-pa. 

^ I.e. the first 5 Transcendental Virtues, representing the Accumulation of 
Virtue {puxLya-aarhhhara; Dar. 231 a. 5). 

* dana-pfUrartiita, ® dUnaw^ciyarpuyyaJcriyU-XiObstii. 

® Mamaya-puyyah'iya-vastu. ^ bh’Wcanamaycb-pu'iiyalcriya’-vastu, 

* Cf. Sutralamkara XVI. 7. and Commentary. 

® Dar. 231b. 5.~The habit of maintaining the separate reality of subject, 
object and act 

j^ieya-a/oarayxi. 
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And the thoughts concerning the reality of envy and the like 
We esteem to be the Obscuration of Moral Defilement.^ 

15. But, without Highest Wisdom,^ all the other virtues 

Are not possessed of the factors for removing (both) the 
Obscurations. 

Therefore Highest Wisdom is superior (to all), 

And, as the source of it is study (of the Doctrine), 

It is this study which is most important. 

16. Thus, on the foundation of authoritative Scripture and of 

Logic 

I have expounded (this treatise) in order to attain 
Perfect purification, for myself, exclusively, 

And to assist those whose mind is full of faith 
And of the complement of highest virtue. 

Next we have a verse concerning the way how (the treatise) 
explains (the subject-matter); — 

17. As, with the aid of a lamp, of lightning, 

Of a precious stone, the sun, and the moon, 

Those possessed of vision are able to see, — 

Similarly, I have explained all this. 

Relying upon the Lord, who illuminates 

By (his perfect knowledge of) the meaning. 

The words, and the elements, and by his flashes of idea.^ 

Then comes a verse regarding that which has been explained:^ — 

18. The word which is connected with the Doctrine 
That pursues the (ultimate) aim (of mankind), 


^ Acc. to the Tibetan authors, this is the standpoint of the PrSsangikas, who 
consider realism in general to be the Obscuration of Moral Defilement. 

® praj^n == ket-rah in the sense of praj^-^m’amUa. 

* UgaTiia — luii. Dar. 232 a. 6.— The Sutras commented by the Uttaratantra. 

* The 4 methods of intense penetration (pratisamvid). 

* The Word of the Buddha {p 7 *at>acana). 
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Is conducive to the removal of defilement in the 3 spheres of 
this world, 

And demonstrates the bliss of Quiescence, — 

Is that of the Great Sage; all that disagrees with it is of 
other origin. 

Next we have a verse concerning that by means of which 
(this Word of the Buddha) is explained:^ — 

19. That which, referring exclusively to the Teaching of the Lord, 
Is an explanation (of this Teaching) by one 

Whose mind is completely free from distraction. 

And agrees with the Path leading to Salvation 

Is to be revered as if it were 

The Word of the Great Sage himself. 

With regard to the means of preserving oneself from becoming 
deprived (of this Doctrine) we have the following verses: — 

20. In this world there is absolutely none wiser than the Buddha, 
No other who were omniscient and perceiving 

All that exists and the essence of all things; 

Therefore, do not have any confusion regarding 
The discourses held by the Sage himself;^ 

Otherwise, the precepts of the Lord will be subverted, 

And the Highest Doctrine will undergo harm. [77 b. 1.] 

21. The depreciation of a Saint by those possessed of passion and 

ignorance,^ 

And the contempt regarding the Doctrine taught by him 
Is always produced by erroneous views; 

Therefore let not your mind become mingled 


^ The Exegetical Treatises (Jasti'o) interpreting Scripture. Of. my translation 
of Bn-ton pp. 25 and 42. 

2 Dar. 233 b. 5 — 6. The consideration of the discourses of conrentional 
meaning to express the direct one and the reverse, and the depreciation of some 
of the precepts by saying: ^‘This is not the Word of Buddha.” 

® Dar. 234 a. 4. — who say that the HinaySnist is not a Saint, &c. 
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With the defilement of these views. — 

Only clean a garment may be dyed, 

But not one that is smeared with grease. 

Concerning the causes for becoming deprived (of the Doctrine) 
we have: — 

22. Want of intelligence, want of faith in the virtuous (Doctrine), 
Indulgence in ill-suited pride, 

Obscurity through the rejection of the Teaching, 

Apprehension of the conventional^ meaning as direct,^ 

Love of gain, adherence to false views, 

Reliance upon one who insults the Doctrine, 

The fact of being distant from those that maintain it, 

And insufficient devotion, — through all this 

One becomes deprived of the Doctrine of the Saints. 

With reference to the result of this loss of the Doctrine we 
have: — 

23. The wise, they need not be afraid 

Of fire, of the violent poison of serpents, 

Of murderers, and of thunder and lightning. 

As are those who have rejected this profound Doctrine. 
Indeed, fire, serpents, foes, and lightning, 

They only deprive one of (this) life, 

But they cannot inspire the fear 
Of being reborn in the lowest of hells,® 

24. Even one who, repeatedly relying on bad friends, 

Is hostile to the Buddha and commits the vilest of sins^ 

In killing father, mother and the Saints^ 

And sowing dissention among the Highest Congregation, — 
Even that man can speedily become delivered (from sin), 

^ neyUHha == dran-don, 

* Mtartha hes-don, 

® (wlci = mnar^med, 

* anoffitarya — mtahams’Ttied-pa, 
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If he reflects over the Absolute Essence. 

But where is Salvation for one 

Who in his mind is hostile to the Doctrine? — 

Conclusion. 

25. I have thus duly expounded the 7 subjects, — 

The 3 Jewels, the perfectly pure element (of Buddhahood), 
The immaculate Supreme Enlightenment, 

And the Buddha’s properties and acts. 

May, by the merit 1 have acquired through this, 

All these living beings come to perceive 

The Lord Amitayus^ endowed with boundless light, 

And, having seen him, may they become possessed 
Of the sublime vision of the Highest Truth 
And attain Supreme Enlightenment. 

The meaning contained in these 10 verses is again explained 
by the following three: — [78 a. 1.] 

26. Owing to what cause and for what motive,® 

What and in what manner has been expounded,^ 

And what is the natural outflow"^ (of the Doctrine),^ 

This is demonstrated by 4 verses. 

27. Two verses® refer to the means of self-purification, 

And one*^ — to the cause of the bereavement of the Doctrine, 
And then, the following 2 verses® 

Demonstrate the consequences (of this). 

28. And finally, the sphere (in which the converts are to be born),^ 
Their steadfastness (regarding the Teaching), 

Their attainment of Enlightenment, 


^ Tib. tshe-djpag-med. 

2 Verse 16. ^ Verses 17 and 18. * nifyanda-jphala, 

® The treatises commenting Scripture, verse 19. ® 20 and 21. 

’ Verse 22. ® 23 and 24 ® The circle of Amitlyus or Amitabha. 
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And the preaching of the Doctrine (by them), 

In short the 2 forms of the result 

Are spoken of in the last verse. ^ 

Finished the exposition of the advantages (of being possessed 
of faith in the 7 sublime subjects),^ the 5th chapter of the investi- 
gation o£ the sources of the 3 Jewels entitled " The Sublime Science 
of the Great Vehicle to Salvation.” — End of the explanation of the 
meaning contained in the verses. — 

Through this explanation 

Of the precious Highest Doctrine of the Great Vehicle 

I have reaped inconceivable merit; 

May, by the force of it, all living beings become the receptacles 

Of the immaculate jewels of this Highest Sublime Teaching. 

Finished the teacher Aryasanga^s explanation of " The Sublime 
Science of the Great Vehicle,” the work of the Lord Maitreya. — 

^ Verse 25. 

* Sic acc. to Dar. 236 a. 5 — 6. 
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anityatd = mi-i^tag-pa’-nid^ 120. 
animitta {^vimok^a-Tnukha) = mtshan-'ma- 
med^pai lii-i*na7iit^t'har^gyi’sgo)f 120. 
anucchinna == rgyun-Ttii-lichad-pay 267. 
anuttard samyaksamhodhi == yan-dag- 
par-rdzoga-pal^i-hyan-cliuh, 114, 
anutpattika-dkarma-k^anti = mi-akye- 
bahi-ckoa-Ja-bzod-pa^ 209. 
antiSamaa = phan-yon, 176. 
anukaya = hag-la-^ial^ 136, 175, 221. 


anu^^dsanz-pratiharya = rjes-au-batan-^ 
pahi-cho-ljjLphrulj 276. 
antya - cakra {’•pz'aiiartana ) == Jdchor - Zo- 
tka^ma^ 81. 

apavdda = akur-'l^deha,, 236, 252. 
aprarfikita [-viTnok^a^mukha) = amon-pa- 
7ned-pa{ l^i-imam-thar^gyi^ago)^ 120. 
apratia(hita - nir'od7}.a = mi - gnas ’pdl^i-' 
'mywhrlj^daa^ 162, 173, 174. 
apratiaaihkhydyopek^d = ma-bidaga-btan- 
anoma^ 261. 

apratihata = thoga-pa-med-pa, 248. 
apramd'g.a = tahad-med-pay 86, 288. 
ab‘dkdtu = chuT^i-khama^ 262. 
aJMjnd = m'hon-par-iea-pa, 148, 180, 199. 
abhinir'oj'tta = mfion-par-gruh-pa^ 127. 
ahliimukhl — Twhon-du^gyuv-pa^ 199. 
ahhifikta = dhaii-hakur-hay 117. 
abhiaamakpta = rn'kon-par-hdua-byaa-pa, 
198. 

abhiaamaya =? miioU’rtoga^ 94. 
ahhyantara-dyatana (= na'fi-gi-akye- 
mched)^ 192. 

ahhyudaya = mhon-mtho^ 148, 161. 
amoha = gti-mug-med-pa^ 97. 
ayonUo manaaikdra = tahul-hHn'Ma-'yin- 
pa^i-yid-la-byed-paj 133, 187. 
ariZjpa {arUpya)-dhdtu =; gzuga'msddchwm, 
127. 

alohha = chaga’med-pa^ 97. 
amdya — ma-rig'pa^ 134, 170. 
midyd-^daand = ma-rig-pa^i-bag~chaga^ 
105, 146, 153, 170, 204, 213, 221, 266. 
avinivartanlya == phyir-middog-pa^ 202, 
avici = mnar-medy 214, 294. 
a’oawartika = phyir-mi~ldog-pa^ 202, 291. 
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■aiiawartika - dharma - calci’a = phyir - - 

Idog-pafyi-chos-hyi'ljkhor-lo^ 120 . 
aSuhka-bJtmana = mi-sdug-^ahi-sgom-pa^ 
222 . 

a^aik^a = mi-slob-pa^ 181. 
a^tadaSa - aveyyika - dha7'mdi> (= ma - I^dres- 
•palj.i-chos-hco^hrgyad)^ 122. 
usamakrta = hdua-ma-hyas^ 104, 113, 124, 
125, 156, 171, 186, 231, 256. 
aadkta = chaga-pa-^ed'^a, 248. 
aaad~anta = med-mtha^y 87. 
dhdra == marii'ggay 165. 
dkdkam and'Of'ti^ (== nam-m7diali ma-sgHh‘ 

jpa), 262. 

agantuka = glo-hur~hay 113. 
agantuka-mala = glo-hur-gyi-dri-may 90, 
105. 

dgama (= 292. 

dgama’-dharma = lun-gi-choay 145. 
acdi'ya-aaTfijUd = sloh-dpon-gyi-'^du-Seay 
153. 

dtma-dr 9 ^i — hdagdta (= aatkdya-drs^i)^ 

159. 

atma-pdramita = idag-gi-pha-rol-tu- 
phyin~pa (= paramdtma-pM^amitd)^ 
164, 166. 

dtman {— hdag), 164. 
adarSa-j^dna me-doMta-huhi-ye-Seay 101 . 
adi-Sdnta = gzod-Taa-^aa-H-hay 139. 
ddeSana-pratiharya = kun~hrjod~pai.i- 
cho-it.pJjbruly 276. 

dyatana =; akye-^cKedy 105, 187. 
drupya-dhdtu = yzuga-med-khamay 171, 
222 . 

drQpya-aamdpatti ( ^yzuga-med-kyi'S^oma- 

hjug)y 274, 288. 

= T^phagapay 222 . 

dryoraatdfigarTnarga = fLphaga-pa^i’lam- 
yrni-lag-hrgyajdy 278. 

drya-pudgdla (= liphaga-paJ^i' gan-zag)y 

97, 182. 

drya-aatya = ^pkagapd^i-hdenpay 205. 
dlamhana = dmiga-pay 165, 


dlaya-mjndna — kun-gH-mampar-Seapay 
89, 95, 99, 100. 
dvaraiia = agHbpay 111 . 
avenika- dharma = ma-Jjdrea^pahd’-choay 
251, 261. 

dh'aya = rZen, 134. 

aaa7hadram==fykhor~ba’ji-a?'id-dUy 168, 269. 
a^'ava-k^aya-jfidna = zagpa-zadpal^ipe- 
Sesy 180, 198. 

darava-k^aya-jndnar7)ala = zagpa-zad-pa- 
mkhyenpahi-atohay 260. 
indriyapardpaj'a-jHdna-hala = dbanpo- 
mchog - iZow - mchog - mapinpa-mkhym- 
pali.i'stobay 259. 
xitjara = dbafiphyngy 107. 
uccheda~anta = chad-mtkahy 87, 174. 
uddna = ched-du-brjodpay 227. 
upakle^a — ^e-halii-non-mohapay 186, 268. 
upatta-panoa-upaddna-akandha = gZn- 
pahi-'he-har-lenpalyiphuhpo-Vhay 166. 
updddna = ne-bar-lmpay 170, 229. 
updddnadcara'i^a ==: ner-len-gyi-rgytiy 100, 
113, 193. 

rddki — rdzu-^phruly 253. 
rddhipratiharya = I'dzu-lyphrul-gyi-cho- 
fyph'Tuly 276. 

eka-kaav-a-ahhiaambodha (= akad-cig-ma- 
gcig-gi-mnonpar-rdzogapar-byan^chuh- 
pa)y 151. 

eka-jatipratihaddha = akye-ha-gdg-gia- 
thogapay 202 . 

ekapdna (= tkegpapcig)y 104, 108, 169, 
205. 

eka-raaa =: ro-gcigpdy 104, 212, 227. 
aupacdrika huddha = aahs-rgyaa^htaga- 
papa, 116. 

karma = Zai^, 105, 110, 131, 170, 180. 
kama-mpaka-jUdna-bala = laa-maTos-kyi- 
'imam-amin-mkliyenpalji-atohay 259. 
harma-aarhkleSa = las’kyi-hm- ncLS-Hon- 
mohapay 136. 

kama-dhatu = AcZocZ-Maww, 127, 152, 199, 
222, 280. 
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ktiSala^mUla-sa'ihprayulcta-ldeia = dge- 
hahi - rtsa -ha’- dan - mtshuns -^par - Idan- 
jpahi-Hon-mons-pa, 194. 
kf'tya’-amtfpidna-j^dna =; hya-ha-sytich- 
y)ahi-ye-Se8j 101, 112. 
kli^fa-mancts == ^ion-yidy 100. 
kleSa == fion-monSy 105, 131. 
kleia-d'oara'iia = fion-mons-kyi-agrih’pa 
(= ^on-sgrib), 108, 127, 130, 181, 210, 
242, 

kleia-aamkle4a = uon-mons-palyi-kun'naa- 
Hon-moiia-pay 136. 

garhha-a’oakr&nti — lhuma-au-lijug-jgay 280. 
gathd — tshiga-au-hcad-pay 227. 
geya ~ dbyana-kyia-hanad-pa^ 227. 
gocara = apyod-yul, 113. 
goti'a — Hga, 84, 89, 96, 97, 98, 99, 
gpaaaim. 

grdhya-grahaka^ gswh-lyiziny 87,126,141. 
cakra'oarti-rdjan (= Ijlchot^-loa-hagyur-halj^i- 
rgyal-po)y 213, 249. 

catvdri dhydnani (= baam-gtan-bii), 274. 
catvdri ^aUdradydm (= mi-TTgigs-pa-hiijy 
122 . 

catvdri aamgraha-vaatUni = badu-bal^i- 
dnoa-po-bziy 86. 

caturdvipaka lokadhatu = glin-b^iTji- 
J}jig-rten-gyi'-khamay 152. 
citta — aemsy 134, 

citta-ahhiaaThskdra = aema-miion-par^l^du" 
byed-pay 176. 

citta-utpada^aema’hskyed (= hodhi-citta- 
utpdda)y 162. 

cUta-caryd = aema-kyi~spyod-pay 154. 
citta-avabhdva — aema-kyi-ran-bHriy 105. 
citta-avahhdva-paraTndrtlia-aatya = 
kyi-rahd^iin-donrda'm.-bdmpay 187, 
cdntdmia'rii = yid-bUn-nor-bUy 148. 
cintd7na7}i - ratna - raja (= yid - bUn - nor- 
bul).i-rgyal-po)y 251. 

dntdmayl prajnd == haam-pa-laa-hyun- 
balyi-kea-raby 112 . 
caitia = aema-hyuhy 97. 


cyuty-upapatti-jHdna-bala = fycM-l^pho- 
da'h'akye-ba-mkhyen-pafyi-atoba, 260, 
chanda = '^dun-pa, 176. 
jara-Tiiaraiia — 7’ga-Siy 171, 
jdti ~ akye-bay 124, 125. 
jaii-aaMleSa = akye-halrd-kun-ncLa-iion- 
m-oita-pay 136. 
jina — rgyal-hay 116. 
jindtmaja = rgyal-araay 200. 
jiva ” srogy 196. 

jUdna-kdya (= ye-Sea-kyi-aku)y 109. 
j^dna-dhai'ma-kdya (= ye-Se8-choa-aku)y 
258. 

jndna ^pUi’vamgama -jfidna - anuparivarti 
(]cdya-vdii-manaa-karrri(£)y 262. 
jHeya-dvarai^a == iea-agrih or iea-hyalp- 
agrib-pay 130, 181, 210, 242, 291. 
tathatd = de-hiin-Hidy 104, 111, 157, 168, 
178, 183, 228. 

tathdgata = de-biin-gSega-pay 183, 205, 
228. 

tathdgata « garhha = de- bHn - gSega -pahA- 
anih-pOy 82, 89, 104, 108, 114. 
tathdgatatvaniy 157, 229. 
tarka = rtog~gey 133. 
tirthika = mu-atega-pay 106, 163, 173. 
tejo-dhatu = mel}i-khamay 262. 
trima'^aia-pariiudd?ii (viSuddhi) = ^Jchor- 
gaum-yoha-au-dag-pay 120, 254. 
triaahaai'a-TnahdadJiaaradokadhdtu = atoh~ 
g8U7n-gyi-8toii‘chen-po^i-Jjjig'’rten-gyi- 
khama, 151. 

kuSala-mUldni = dge-rtaa-gaumy 97. 
trlT^i Sarai;imi = akyaba-gaumy 143, 
dar^ana-mdrga = mthoMamy 135, 141, 
202 . 

daSa-bala = atoba-beuy 112, 122, 
daSa vaiitd^ = dhaH-bcUy 116, 143. 

ddna-pdramitd (= abyvnrpal}i-pharrol-tu- 
phyin-pa)y 291. 

ddna-maya-pu^yakriya-vaatUy 291. 
divya-cakfu^ = lhaliA-mig, 214. 
duhMia (= adug-bam)y 132, 171, 173, 184. 
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dufykha-samudaya, 238. 
dUraihgamd (= ri'k-du-aon-ha)^ 221 . 
drdha-adhydSaya = Ihag-pa^i-hsam-^a- 
hrtan-pa, 199. 
dr^tanta == dpe^ 286. 
dr^tidieya-===^mtli0'h’ha>8-8p(im‘pa^ 127, 213, 
221 . 

deSand-dharma = hstan-pal^^i-cTiosy 145, 
227, 

dravya-sat = rdaoS’-yodf 161. 
dravyasat-pudgala = gan-zag-rd^aa-yod- 
jpa (= dlaya-vij^dna)y 99. 
dmd(L4dnga~dharmar-pravacana (= gauii- 
rah'yandag-bcu-gfiia), 145. 
dnse^cb = ^e^adan^ 136, 213, 244. 
dhm'ma (= choa)^ 87. 
dharma-dyatana (= choa-kyi-ahye^ mched)^ 
248. 

dlim^ma^kaya = choa-ahu, 101 paaaim. 
dhai'ma - kdya - hliuta - kotii -prdbhmita = 
choa-kyi-aku-yan-dag-palyi-Tntliaa-rah- 
tu-phye-’ha^ 126. 

dharma-dhatu (= chos-kyi-khaTJia)^ 248. 
dharma-dhatu — choa-kyi^dhyinaj 104, 141, 
251. 

dhaiuia-dhdtu = gotra^ 103. 
dharma^dhatu^vUuddki — chos-dbyina- 
mam-par-dag-pa^ 101 . 
dharma-dhdtU’avahha/oaka (= cho8-kyi-‘ 
dhyina-kyi'raii-biin), 89. 
dhamia<-nairdimya = choa-kyi-bdag-med^ 
138, 196. 

dharma^aryaya = choa-kyi-mam-gi'aiia^ 
118. 

dharma’meglid = choa-kyi-apHn^ 116, 117, 
170, 201, 210, 221. 

dharma - akandJia ( = ckoa - -pTiwh -po ) , 

184. 

dharniMd (= 87, 88, 165. 

dhai’^eSvara = cTioS'hyi'dban-phyug^ 255. 
dharmin = choa-can (= tathatd)^ 178. 

= khama^ 82, 89, 96, 111, 230. 
dhatu = gotra^ 89. 


dliatu = khams (the 18 comp, elements), 
105, 187. 

dhdraril = gzuiis^ 121, 210. 
dharanl-mukhatd = gzuns~kyi~ago^ 210. 
dhlmat == blo-ldan, 116. 
dkydna — baam-gtan, 288. 
ndnd-adhimAikti-jndna'-bala = moa-pa-sna- 
tahogs-mkTiyen’’paliLi-atoh8^ 259. 
ndnd. - dhatu -jHdna - bala = khaToa « 
tahoga-inkhy&a-pahi-atoba, 259. 
ndndt'oa-aamj^d = ana^tahoga-pal^i^l^du-Sea^ 
261. 

= min-dan-gzuga^ 124, 127. 
ndma-rUpa-aamgrhita-jannia = mih-gzugs- 
kyia-badm^pa^i-skye-ba, 193. 
wiya = rtag-pa^ 100, 104, 165. 
nitya •pdraraiid — rtag -pa^i -‘pha - rol - tu~ 
phyin-pa^ 166. 
niddna = gleh-gii^ 227. 
niddnapaH'oaHa = gle'ti-giil}i~lefyu, 115. 
nimitta-grdhi'ijialji — mtahan-mai’^^dzinpa- 
canj 136. 

nirukti = nes-tahig^ 133. 
nirodha = l^gogpu^ 98, 111, 131, 132, 
147, 173. 

nirodha- aaty a = ^gog-bden, 108, 246, 250. 
nvrmd'i}a-hdya = aprul-aku, 101 , 110 , 112 , 
230, 241, 251, 252. 
nmd'^a = tathatdy 207. 
nh’Vdo^a-dhdtu = mya-nan-laa'i.daapai^i- 
dbyiha, 114. 

nirmkalpaka = 7*nampar-mi-rtogpa^ 150, 
209, 210, 226. 

= ^mam-par-rtog-pa-med-pa^ 
236, 241. 

nmikalpaka-jndna (= rnampar-Trii-i'tog- 
pa'Jj.ipe-iea)^ 225. 

nivoedha-hhagiya (= iiea-par-T^byedpalji- 
cha-dan-mthun-pa\ 86 . 
ml),h'eya>aa = fies-lega^ 148. 
ni^prapaHca = aproa-hral^ 150. 
niayanda-phala — rgyu-mthun-palii-TT^braa- 
bu, 123, 226, 295. 
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m}}.swhhava (— ra'h-hiin-med-j^a)^ 255 . 
nUdrtha = neS’doHf 94 , 226 , 294 . 
neydrtha = drah-don, 94 , 226 , 294 . 
nairdtmya = hdag-med-paj 120 . 
nairyd'iTLika = 'hes-T^hyin^ 268 . 
panca’-d^dra-'oijndna == syodnalii-J^oiam-- 
SeSj 101 . 

paratantra = ykan-dhwh^ 85 , 87 , 88 . 
para-pratyaya-agamya = gian'gyi-rlcyeri'- 

gyii-rtoga-minpa^ 124 . 
para-pratyayair ahrta = rhym-g^an-gyis* 
ma-hyaapa^ 135 . 

paramdtman = dam-palii-hdagj 109 , 168 , 
paramdrtha = don-dampa^ 110 , 111 , 165 . 
pai'amdriha^SUnyata = don-dampcb-aton-' 
pa-fiid, 236 . 

paramdrtha-aatya — don'-dam’-hden'^pa^ 
123 , 205 . 

paramartha-aatyona aamgrhUa'-dhdtu = 
don - dam -pa7ji,i - bden~paa - badua -palii- 
IchaTna^ 194 . 

paramdrthena aa’nigf'hitaih buddhatvam^ 
125 . 

pavaraparayd = hrgyud-naSy 206 . 
parartha-sampatti = gian-gyi-don-phun- 
aum-tahogapay 124 . 

pard'ortti = yons-au-gyw^pay 99 , 100 , 149 , 
181 , 240 , 290 . 

parikarman = yofia-au-ahyon-hay 119 . 
paHkalpand = kun-tu-Hogpay 197 . 
painkalpita = kun-tU'’brtagspay 189 , 
parikalpiia = kun-htagay 85 , 87 . 
pavigvaha = yons-lpdziny 268 . 
parini^panna = yona-gruhy 85 , 87 , 100 . 
paripdcana = yoHia-au-aminpay 194 . 
paripu^^apotra = rgyaa-^gyur-gyi-Hgay 

100 , 107 , 113 , 157 . 

paT%pu^ta''gotTa == aamudanhta-gotvay 96 . 
pdTamdrthika ^arap,a = don^dampahi- 
akyaba, 146 , 147 . 

pdramitd (= pha-rol'tupTiyinpc^y 194 , 
209 . 

pi^aka — ade-snody 160 , 


punya-j^na-aaihhhdra (= haod-nama-^dan- 
ye-^ea~kyi-tahog8)y 86 , 208 , 268 . 
punyya-aaHihhdra =■ baod-nama-kgv'tabogsy 
194 , 291 . 

pudgala == ga'h-zagy 87 , 196 . 
pudgala-nairdtmya = gan-zag-gi-hdag- 
medy 138 . 

pilrDa’’nivdaa-anuamrti-jHdna~bala == afion- 
gyi-gnaa - igea-att-dranpa-TnJckyenpalii' 
atohay 260 . 

pQrvapranidhana = sfionpyi-amon-lamy 
126 . 

p]'thagjana == ao-soj^i-akye-boy 114 , 151 , 
182 , 222 . 

prthivU-dhdtu = aaJ^i-khamay 262 . 
pr^^ha-lahdha = rjes-au~thohpay 211 , 240 , 
241 , 242 . 

prakptipaHnirvTtta == raMUn-gyiapoiia- 
au-mya-fian-laa-T^daspa, 88 , 109 . 
prakrtistha-gotra = raid- biin -gnas-t-igSy 
100 , 107 , 157 , 206 , 214 , 229 . 
prajfiapti-aat = btaga-yody 161 . 
prajnd = Sea-rab, 164 , 292 , 
prajHd-updya (= Sea-rah’dan-t7iaba)y 255 . 
prajHdpdramitd (= Sea-rab-kyipha-rol- 
tuphyinpa)y 160 , 163 , 164 , 198 , 292 . 
pray.idhana = amonpa^ 165 , 176 . 
pranita == gya^nompa, 212 . 
pratijnd = dam-bcaljiy 285 . 
pratipakaa == gUenpOy 102 , 163 . 

= gfienpo^ipkyogay 131 , 132 . 
pratipatter adkaraJp = 8grubpa]^i-rteny 84 . 
pratibimba = yzuga-^hr^any 257 . 
pratihhdna = spohspay 118 . 
p7*atiaammd == ao-aopa'h-dagpar-7'igpay 

117 , 292 , 

pratUya-aamutpadorddiarma = iden-l^brel- 
gyi-choay 144 . 

pratyaya = rkyeny 149 , 155 , 170 . 
pratyax)ek§a’im’‘j^dna = ao-soj'-idogpaTii'- 
yeSeay 101 . 

pratyatma-^oedya = ao'ao'ra^i-gia-rigpar- 
bya-ha, 112 . 
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prapaUca = spros-pa^ 171, 182. 
pramudita = rah-tu-dgal^.-ha^ 127, 140, 
201 , 221 . 

pravacana = gsufi-rah, 111, 292. 
prahaTT^a = spaiis-pa^ 181, 243. 
prahd7ji.a~jHdna-3a7hpatti = spahs^pa-dan- 
ge^Ses-phun-mm-tshogs^pa^ 111 . 
prdtiharya = cho-ljphrul^ 271, 275. 
pradeSiha = Hi-’tshe-ba^ 141, 142, 274. 
prdrthand — don-du-g^&r-ha^ 176. 
preta = yi-dvaga,, 278. 
pliala^dh^dtJcriydtma'karri (kdHtraTn)^ 198. 
hdla = hyis-pa^ 114. 
hahya-artha-Sunyatd (=: phyi-rol-gyi-don- 
gyi’-stoh-Hid)^ 81. 
hlja, = samarthytty 95, 98. 
huddha‘-7c^etra = sa’hs^-rgyas’-kyi-'Zi'h, 154. 
huddha-cak^ujp = sa'hs-rgyas^lcyi-spyan^ 
130, 214. 

huddha-dharmaia (= sana-rgyas-hyi-choa- 
Hid), 208. 

huddhorhhUmi = sam-rgyaa-kyi-sa^ 286. 
huddha^aamoAsadhana == aaha-rgyaa-dan- 
phrad-pa^ 194. 
hodhi == hyah’chuh^ 112 . 
hodhi-citta — hyah-chuh-kyi-aema, 127, 
239, 291. 

hodh.i-dtta'-utpada — hyah-chuh-tu^aeTna- 
hahyedy 84. 

bodhipak^ika-dharma = hyan-chuh-kyi'- 
phyoga‘d(m-Anthun-pai,i-choay 86 . 
bodhi-mai}d^ = b yan-chub-kyi-afim-poy 116. 
bodhiaattva >-pi^aha = by ah - chub - ae/ma^ 
dpahi-ade-anody 227, 

bodhy-ahga = byahrchuh-kyi-yan-lag, 155, 
bha/octrdr'y.ava = ai*id’pahi^mtahOy 282. 
bhavdgra = srid-rtaCy 286. 
hhdjana = 179, 277. 

hhagana-loka = 8nod-kyi~hpg'''>'t^ny 169,186. 
bhdMcmd'-tridrga — sgom-laTriy 135. 
hhS^a/nS,~7rLaya-pu7yyak:)'iyd-v(iatUy 291. 
bhoAicmd-heya (= agom-paa-spaha-pa)y 213, 
221 . 


madhya-cakra^-pramrtcma) = Ijkhor-lo^ 
tha-may 81. 

Tuadhyamapratipad == dbu-mahd-lamy 87. 
mana-dyatana (= yid-kyi-skye-mched)y 
100 . 

manaa = 134. 

mano-jalpa = yid-dcyi-bi'jod^pay 133. 
manomaya-kdya = yid-kyi~rah-hHn-gyi^ 
lusy 170, 173, 193, 198, 203, 222. 
mano-Aiijhdna = yiddcyi-mam-par-6ea-pay 
101 . 

mala-Suddhita (= di'i-maa-dag-'pa), 244. 
mahd-karu'Q.d^thuga'-rje-chen-po and 
7"je-’chm-pOy 179. 
mdtaayya ~ a&i'-snay 209. 
mahd-cah^avdla = khor-yug-chen~po y 151. 
mahd‘‘puru§adah^a'>)xi (= skyea-bu-cherh'* 
pohi-'^tshan)y 249. 

TUdrga = Zam, 111, 131, 132, 147. 
muni-r^abha = Ohuh-pahi-dckyu-mchogy 244. 
mUla-kleSa = rtaa-bahi-hon-mofia^pay 186. 
moZia — gti-mug, 136, 213, 244, 

= 7nal-hbyor-hay 251, 

7'atna-ti'aya = dkon-mchog-gauray 116. 
ramta — ca-co, 261. 

— h^od-chagsy 136, 213, 244. 

7*Upa = gzugsy 165. 

7*upar-kdya = gzuga-akuy 110, 111, 124. 
rUpa-dhdtu = gzuga-dchamsy 127, 152, 222. 
lokottara = hpg-i'ten-laa-^daa-pay 111 , 
123, 148, 168, 241. 

lokottai^a-jhana = lj,jw~rtm~laa’-}},da8-pal},i- 
ye-hay 222 . 

lokottara- dhaiiftia = hpg-id&n-laa-llidaa^ 
pahi-chosy 156, 

laukika = hpg-vt&n-pay 148, 168, 241. 
laukika-'oya/oahdra = hjig-7den-gyi-tha- 
ahady 192. 

•oagropamd- aaniddhi = 7*do-rje-lta-bulii-^ 
tih-he-hdamy 223. 

’cakitd-prdpta — dbah-thoby 258. 
•odccCka-kahda — rjod’-byed-kyi-agray 133. 
'cdyu-dhdtu = iduh-gi-khamay 262. 
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vayu-mandala = rlufi’gi-dkyil-^hhoi^ 189, 
vdsand = hag-chags, 117, 134, 146, 153, 
209, 221, 251, 268. 
vdsand - anusarfidhi — hag - chags - hyi- 
mtshams-shyor^ 173. 
vikal^a = ‘imam’-jgar-rtog’-pa^ 109. 
vicar a (= dpyod-pa),, 250. 
vijnapti = rnam-rig^ 283. 
vijndna = imam-par^Ses-pa^ 134. 
vitarka (— rtog-pa)^ 250. 
vind^a = hjw-pa, 124, 125, 
vipah^a = mi-mthun-phyogs, 209, 223. 
vipaSyand = Ihag-mtkon^ 189. 
vipdka = imam-par-amin-pa, 191, 258, 
viprayuhta-samskdra == ldan-m,%n’'l},du- 
hyed, 98. 

vimald = dH-Tna-med-pay 202. 
vimukti'-jndna-dar^ana = r^aTiirpar-grol- 
haTj.i-ye-ies-mtho'h-hay 212. 
vUe^a-lak^anj-a = Tchyad-par-gyUmtshan- 
9iidy 173. 

vi^aya = 113, 133. 

visardyoga == hral-hay 258. 
visamyoga-phala^ hral-hahi-li.bras-hUy 246. 
vaiyavadd/niha — mam.-par-hya'h-’hay 88 , 
132, 185. 

vaiyavahdrika — tha-sfiad-pay 113. 
vaUdradya == mi-ljgigs-pay 118, 260, 
vyatireka-alaikkara, 287. 
vyavahdra = iha-sfiady 133. 
vydkara'da — lun-du-hatan^pay 149, 227. 
^dJvata-anta = Hag-rathalpy 87, 174. 
Sdstra (= Z».»Zan*5co#), 293. 

Htlbhuta == bsil-bar-gyur-pay 128. 
iiilarmaya-pu'i}yakriyd-vastUy 291. 
Suhlordharma ^ dkar-po)}.i’-c}i08y 177, 248. 
kuddM {iuci)-pdramitd = gtsaMa’i^i-pha’- 
rol-tu-phyin-pay 166. 
iunya — ston-pay 235. 
itUnyatd = stod-pa-iiidy 120, 150, 161, 166, 
232, 234. 

iUnyatd'-karu'iyd- garbhaTYi {bodhiciUaTri)y 
199. 


iUnyatd {--vimok^a-muhha) = stofi-pa-^id 
{-kyi-rnam-thar-gyi-sgo), 120, 234. 
Saik^a = slob-pay 222 . 

Si’utimayi praj^ia ^ thos-pa-las-hyufi-haTji- 
Ses-rabj 112 . 

^ad-dyatana = skye-mched-di'tigy 96. 
samvrti = hun-rdzoby 87, 96, 110, 111, 

144, 165. 

samskdra = l),du-hyedy 146, 170, 174, 
192, 222. 

samskrta = hdus-byasy 100, 104, 125, 

145, 192. 

saikshrta-dhainna (= T^dus-byas-hyi-clios)^ 
174. 

samketa = hr day 133. 
saikj^d = Tidu-^esy 151. 
satkaya-drfti == ijig-tahogs-la-Ua-bay 127,. 
236. 

sattva-loka = aems-can-gyi-Jfjig-rten, 169. 
aatpurufa = akyea-bu-dam-pay 177. 
aad-anta = yod-mtha}j,y 87. 
aarktcma — rgyudy 103, 113, 222. 
samatd-jnd/na == miiani-nid-ye-^eSy 10 
samddhi - r^abha — if/i - we - - Mi/w- 

mchogy 118. 

aamadhi-mukha — ti^-'ke-'JiLdzin-gyi-sgOy. 
160, 179. 

aamadhi-Taukhaidy 210 . 
aamdpatty-dvaray.a = anoma-hjug-gi-agrib- 
pa, 252. 

samdropa ~ sgro-’fydogsy 236, 252. 
samdhita-jUdna = mHam-biag-ye-^esy 211, 

240. 

saTnucchinna-kuSala-mUla = dge-ba^^i-rtaa^ 
ha’-lcun-tu^chad-pay 98. 
aamudaya == kun-libywhy 132, 173. 
savfiuddnlta {gotra) = yaft-dag-par-bagrub- 
pa, 113. 

= 2/a5i - cZa^r -par-hlam- 
pay 157, 214, 229. 

aambhoga-kdya = lona-apyod-rdzoga-pa^i- 
sku =z Ma-akUy 101, 110, 112, 229^ 

241, 251, 252, 267. 
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sarna-Skdra-'oara-wpeta-’Sunyatd = rnam- 
^a-tha7ri8-cad-kyi-mcJiog-dm\-’ldan‘jpal}i- 
st07i-pa-^idf 208. 

jsarvagata = 'kun-tu-8on’’ha^ 151, 157, 184, 
228. 

mrmtra-gdminl-pratijgaj-jndna-hala^hun- 
tu - ligro - haT}i - lam - mkhyen^ pa^i-stohs^ 

259. 

^avoa-dharma-Sunyata (= clios’^thams-cad- 
kyi-ston-nid), 81. 

ear'oa-dharma-samatd = chos-thama-cad'‘ 
m^am-pa-nid^ 117. 

8arva-dhydna‘mmolc$a'Samadhi-samdpatti’‘ 
samlcleSa-'Dyavaddna - vyutthdna ’■jndna- 
hala ~ hsam-gtan-dah-imam-par-thar- 
ha - dan ‘-tin -He- i^dzin - da^i ’■anoms-par- 
TiLjug -pal),i - kun - Tias’-non-moris-pa- dan- 
7'nam -pai'- hyan-ha'mldiye,n “pal].i-8toba^ 

260. 

aa7*na-prapafica-anta-73mii'mukta — spi'os-' 
paM-m.thali’-thama-cad-dan-hral-ha^Vl^. 

admketika-kdya == hdaJiLi-sku^ 259. 

adrhkleHka = kun-naa-^n-Tiwiis-pa^ 88, 
132, 185. 

aadhumatl = legs-paM-hlo-groSj 116, 170, 

210 , 221 . 

^dmdnya-lak^an^a = apyilii-mtshan-^idf 
159, 173, 182. 

admbhogika (Jcdya) — aambhoga-kdya^ 229, 


adarava = zag-bcaa, 232. 
aiihhdaana = aen-gel^i-khri, 118. 
sukha-pm^amUd = hde-balj.i-pha-rol'-tu- 
phyin-pay 166. 
aUtra = rtido-adey 227, 
akandha — phun-poy 105, 161, 171, 187. 
akhalita = i^khiml-bay 261. 
athdna’- aatlidna^j^dna-hdla = gnaa-dan- 
gnas-mm-mkhy&ri-palji-atohay 259. 
athiti == gnaa-pay 124, 125. 
avatantra - dtman = ra'h - dba'h - can - gyi- 
bdagy 163. 

svato'nutpanna == ran - ^lid-ma - ahyea -pa^ 
135. 

anahhdna-kdya = iio-bo-nid-akuy 104, 109, 
229, 251, 252. 

avabkava-Suddha = raii-bHn-gyia-dag-pay 
135, 244. 

avabhdva-hetu — ran-hiin-gtan-tahigay 286. 
avayambhu — ran-hyun (= pratyeka- 

huddha)y 160. 

avarga — mtho-j-iay 290. 
avalaksana == 7*an-gi-mtahan-^idy 116, 159. 
anaatika = gyun-dimuy 147. 
avdhhdmka {kdya) = axiahhd'ca-kdyay 252. 
axidi'tka-aampatti = ran-gi-don-phun-aum- 
tahoga-pay 124. 
hetu = gtan-tahiga, 285. 
lietu = rgyuy 149, 155, 170. 


Works, Autkors, and Schools. 


Ak§ayamati-nirde^a“8utra, 92. 

Abhidharma, 97. 

AbMdharmako^a (= Mdzod), 96, 98, 171, 
246, 262. 

Abhidharmakoi^a-vyakliya, 98. 

Abbidharma-samuccaya (== Mnou-pa- 
kun-btus), 83, 94. 

Abhidharma -stltra = Chos-mnon-pabx- 
mdo, 230. 

Abhisamayalaihkara=Mhoii-rtogs-rgyan, 
81, 82, 83, 88, 89, 92, 93, 94, 95, 


96, 97, 103, 104, 126, 138, 141, 142, 
147, 149, 154, 160, 163, 165, 174, 175, 
193, 198, 200, 229, 235, 236, 253, 255, 
267. 

Abhisamayalamkaraloka, 103, 165, 170, 
183, 199, 206, 207. 

A§tasahasrika, 237. 

Agama-auusarino Tijhanavadinab ==3jun- 
gi-rjes«hbrahs-sems-tsam-pa, 99. 

Arya-Yimuktasena (= Uphags-pa Grol- 
sde), 83. 
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AryHsanga i.e. Arya-Asanga (Uphags-pa- 
Thogs-med), 81, 83, 90, 92, 94,^95, 
96, 99, 106, 286, 296. 

Uttaratantra==Rgyud-bla-ma» 81, passim. 

Uttaratantra-vyakhyS = Thogs-l;igrel, 90. 

KSla-cakra, 106. 

Ka^yapa-pariprccha = ^od-sruas-kyi8- 
^us-pabi-indo, 161. 

Skabs-brgyad-ka, 97, 98, 101, 102, 104, 
105. 

Gaganagafija-sdtra = Nam-mka^ii-mdzod- 
kyi-mdo, 91, 189. 

Guiiabhadra, 91. 

Gu^hartha ~ Don-gsan, Commentary on 
the MahaySua-samgraha, 100. 

Gyal-tshab-dar-ma-rin-chen, Commentary 
on the Uttaratantra (Dar-tik), 90, 
passim. 

Grub-mthah, v. Siddhanta. 

Grub-mthab-rtsa-bahi-tshig-tik-^el-dkar- 
me-loh, 92. 

Grub-mthah-rin-chen-phreh-ba, 130. . 

Caudragomin, 101. 

Carvaka, 161. 

Jam -y ah-ga-b^i-lo-dS (Ujam-dbyahs- dgah- 
babi-blo-gros), Commentary on the 
AbhisamaySlaiiikSra, 82, 84, 85, 88. 

Jam-yan-iad-pa (^jam-dbyahs-bj^ad-pa), 
84, 92, 97, 103, 104, 110. 

Jo-nan-pa, 106. 

Jnana-Sloka-alamkara-Butra = Ye-iSes- 
snan-ba-rgyan-gyi-mdo, 91, 109, 128, 
134, 177, 206, 228, 248, 269, 270, 
273-^285. 

JnSnagarbha (= Ye-^es-sflin-po), 105. 

Ujigs-med-dban-po, 130. 

Tathagata-garbha-sutra == De-biin-gdegs- 
pabi-sfiin-pohi-nado, 91, 92, 95, 107, 
156, 214—220, 231. 

Tathagata-mahS-karunH-nirde^a = Phar- 
anisvara-raja-pariprcciiS, q.v., 91, 

Dar-tik, v. Gyal-tshab-dar-ma-riu-chen. 

Da^abhumaka-SGtra, 119. 

Acts, orientalia. IX. 


Digniga {= Phy ogs-kyi-glan-po or Phy ogs- 
glah), 99. 

Dolbopa-^eirab-gyaltshan, 106, 

Dharma-dharmatl-vibhanga = Chos-dan- 
chos-fiid-rnam-hbyed, 81, 83, 86, 87, 

88, 94. 

Dharinaraksa (Ku-fa-hu), 91. 

DhSranl^vara-rSja-pariprccha = Gzuns- 
ky i - dbaii - phyug - rgyal - pos- ius-pahi- 
mdo, 91, 115, 116, 119, 150, 153, 154. 

NSgarjuna (= Klu-sgrub), 81, 92. 

Nayayika, 96. 

NySya-auusSrino vijitanavadinab = Rigs- 
pabi-rjes-hbrahs-sems-tsam-pa, 99. 

Pancaviihsatisahasrika, 95, 103. 

Parivrajaka = Kun-tu-rgyu, 161. 

Prajna-paramita-sUtras, 82, 83, 94, 95, 
137. 

Phar-phyin-skabs-brgyad-ka, v. Skabs- 
bryad-ka. 

Bu-ton (Bu-ston), History of Buddhism 
(Chos-hbyuh), 83, 87, 88, 92, 94, 136, 
293. 

Bodhicaryavatara, 148, 249, 257. 

Bodhiruci, 91. 

Bodhisattva-hhtimi, 95. 

Bo dhisattv a-bhurai- vyakhy a, 102. 

Blo-bzah-dkon-mchog, 92. 

Bhadanta - Vimuktasena (= Btsun - pa 
Grol-sde), 83. 

MadhyEnta - vibhanga = Dbus - mthah- 
rnam-hbyed, 81, 83, 86, 87, 94. 

MahayEna-saiiigraha (= Theg-bsdus), 83, 
94, 102. 

MahEparinirvana-satra = Yofis-su-mya- 
han-las-fedas-pa - chen-pobi-nido, 91, 
177, 233. 

MahEvyutpatti, 116, 122, 129, 132, 144, 
161, 162, 167, 259, 260, 263. 

Madhyamika {= Dbu-ma-pa), 81, 83, 88, 

89, 92, 95, 96, 97, 103, 104. 

Madhyamika-PrEsangika = Dbu-ma-thal- 

bgyur-ba, 83, 95, 96, 130, 292. 
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Madhyamika-Svatantrika (= Dbu-ma- 
ran-r^yud-pa), 96. 

Meghaduta, Uttarame^ha, 180. 

Maitreya (= Byams-pa), 81, 83, 92, 296. 

Tson-kha-pa, 83, 95, 96, 103, 104, 110. 

Yabomitra, 98. 

Yoga, 96. 

YogacaryS-bhumi, 83, 94. 

YogEcHra (= Rnal-libyor-spyod-pa) = 
VijfianavSda (= Rnara-par-rig-par- 
sinra-ba) = Citta-matra-vida (= Sems- 
tsam-pa), 81, 84, 85, 86, 87, 89, 92, 
94, 95, 96, 97, 99, 100, 101, 103, 107, 
235. 

YogIcSra -MSdliyamika- SvStantrika == 
Rnal-hby or-spy od-p ah i- db u-ma-r an- 
rgyud-pa, 83. 

Ratnaknta (= Dkon-brtsegs), 104. 

Ratna-darikS-parippcchS (= Bu-rao-rin* 
po-ehetii-mdo), 91, 265. 

Ratna-mati, 91. 

RatiiSkarasSnti, 103. 

Ratnavali, 117. 

Lalita-vistara, 128. 

Lun-gi-sfie-ma, 92, 97, 138. 

Lofi-dol (Klon-rdol) Lama, 82. 

Vasubaadhu (= Dbyig-gfien), 83, 99. 

Vasubandu on Satralamkitra, 103, 109, 
141, 157, 168, 242, 252, 291. 

Vacaspatimisra, 96. 

Vatsiputrlya, 102, 161. 

VijfiSna-vada = YogacSra. 

Vinaya, 97. 

VaibhS§ika (= Bye-smra-ba), 96, 97, 98. 

Vedanta, 96. 

SatasHhasrikS, 237. 


Suddhimatl (= Dag-ldan), 103, 

^rayaka-bbumi, 95, 102. 

Sri-mHla-devi-simhanSda-sutra = I^pal- 
phren-sen-gehi-sgralji-mdo {= Dpal- 
phren-gi-mdo), 91, 114, 123, 134, 139, 
140, 145, 146, 147, 150, 166, 172, 174, 
176, 178, 192, 198, 206, 207, 211, 230, 
231, 232, 241, 

Satya-dvaya-vibhanga (— Bden-gfiis), 
105. 

Saddharma-pun^arika (= Dam-pabi-chos- 
kyi-padma-dkar-po), 254. 

Samdliinirmocana — Dgons-pa-nes-par- 
bgrel-pa {alias Mdo-sde-dgons-bgrel), 
84, 86, 92, 94. 

Sarva'baddha-visaya-ayatHra-jfiHna-aloka- 
alaniklira-stltra = Sans-rgyas-kyi-yul- 
thams - cad-la-bjug-pa-ye-ses-snan-ba- 
rgyan-gyi-mdo, v. JfiHna-Sloka-alaiii- 
kSra-sutra. 

Sigaramati-parippcchS = Blo-gros-rgya- 
mtslios-fus-pabi-mdo, 91, 194,195,196. 

SSgaramegba (= Rgya-mtshobi-sprin), 

102 . 

SiddhSuta = Grrub-mthabj 84, 92. 

Sntralamkara — Mdo-sde-rgyan, 81, 82, 
83, 86, 93, 94, 95, 105, 109, 110, 
157, 164, 168, 184, 210, 228, 229, 
242, 244, 255, 291. 

Sautrantika(=Mdo-sde-ba), 96,97, 98,100. 

Stbira-adhya^aya-parivarta (= Lliag-pabi- 
bsam-pa-brtan-pabi-lelm), 113. 

Gser-phren, 95, 96, 97, 98, 100, 102, 

103, 104. 

Haribbadra (= Sen-ge-bzan-po), 83, 103, 

104, 165. 





The Development of the Idea of Spirit in Islam. 

By 

B. B, Macdonald, Hartford. 

Ruh ill Arabic is a primaiy noun wliicli has become broadly 
equivalent in meaning to Latin “breath,” “wind,” “spirit”; 

at one end o£ its meanings it goes back into the most primitive 
folk-lore and at the other, just as in the case of “ spirit ” with ns, 
the whole history of philosophy could be built up round its uses 
and implications; in the course of its journey between these extremes 
it takes in all theology from metaphysics to so-called superstitions. 
To sejiarate and clarify the tangle of meanings and uses which it 
originally possessed it assumed different forms (as 7iafas was 
differentiated from nafs) and raxcli and rlli came into existence; 
ratc/i with the ideas of wide space, comfort, rest, and rih first 
specifically “ wind ” (pis. riyah, ^arwaliy "^aryaJi) and then with the 
metaphorical applications of evening, rest, comfort, pleasant odour, 
changing fortune. But it was, apparently, recognized by the lexico- 
gr^tphers (Sihah, s, v., nearly two pages; Lisan, iii, pp. 281—295; 
Mufradat of al-Isfahani, ed. Cairo 1324, p. 205) that ruli was original 
and could stand for any of these. For details on this see below. 
Also that the verbs, whether middle wdw or ya, were denominative 
from the nouns ruli and n/i with the senses “ rest,” “ wind,” “ odour.” 
Thus the Sihah and the Mufradat begin their articles with the noun 
ruli and -have no root middle yd while the Lisan begins its article 
middle lodio with the word n7^ and under the root middle yd (p. 295) 
has only a treatment of '‘aryali with its specific consonantal yd and 
ends that treatment with Alldlm 'a^am. In Hebrew (Brown-Driver- 
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Briggs, Hebrew Lexicon, pp. 924b— 926b) the develop meut and usage 
were closely parallel; ru^h retained the meaning wind ” as well as 
“ spirit ” and rW^h was limited to ‘‘ odour.” In Hebrew, also, the 
verbs seem to have been denominative. In what here follows the 
consideration is strictly of ruli^ but it is taken in the widest sense. 
The relative adjective is ruliani^ “ spiritual ” in a very wide sense, 
and raio^anl has come into existence with rawli. Foi' the lexico- 
graphical differences between riiJi and nafs, on which there will be 
much hereafter, see generally in Lane under oiafs, pp. 2827 f. For 
alone the treatment in the Lisan is more important. There is 
a short but good statement on nafs in Baid^wi on Kur. ii, 8, 
ed. Fleischer, i, p. 23, 11. 22--25. 

The usages in the Kur "an are curiously separate from those 
immediately post-Kur’toic, as in the traditions. Buh never occurs 
in the Kur "an with the meaning ‘‘ soul,” although later theologians 
applied IJur^anic occurrences in that sense. The Kur"anic word for 
soul ” is nafs, pi. ^anfus. Further, no plural of ruJ^ occurs in the 
I^uFan. It is used of an individual angel, evidently with a special 
implication; but the plural for angel ” is always malaika. In fact 
the evidence is that rwj,, in the theological sense “ spirit,” came 
into Arabic with Muhammad and the Kur"an, and came as a singular 
expressing a certain theological group of ideas. That is, the roots 
r-u-h, r-y-h already existed in xVrabic, but only for the ideas, wind, 
rest, odour; the verbs do not express any other ideas (see Lane 
and the Lexica generally); r^z/^ in genuine old Arabic verse does 
not seem even to be used of such a “ spirit ” as a djinni; it meant 
"breath” and ^arwdl^ meant " winds.” Some of the angels, in later 
theological language, were called rul^dnl and were a higher class 
than those created of light (Lisan, iii, p. 290, 1. 4 from below). But 
this evidently is a later distinction, when the meaning " spiritual ” 
was well established. 

Buh., in !]£ur"anic usage, may be classified as follows: I. In 
bLur. XV, 29; xxxii, 8; xxxviii, 72 Allah blew (nafakha) into Adam 
some of his (Allah’s) ru^ (min ruh,ihi). This is evidently dependent 
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on Grenesis ii. 7, “ and blew into his nostrils wind of life ” {ni^math 
liaiywi). In Ihii Kutaiba’s Ma^arif (p. 7, 1. 3) this is rendered 
wa-nafakha fl wadjliihi nasamata-l-Iiaydt] hut in the version which 
came to Muhammad, oral or written, it may easily have been al-rdh, 
for ruh in older Arabic was used of the breath; the Lisan (iii, p. 286, 
1. 13) quotes from Dhu4-rumma blowing* a fire with the rilh and 
(p. 291, 1. 6) from Abu-l-Dukai^i of a man filling a kirba ^ min rfikihi, 
that is min rJliihi wa-nafasilii ^ — all this to show that ruli and rih 
are really the same, like till and tuli. But later theologians made 
much of this as showing that there was in man something of 
divinity, the differentia between him and the rest of creation, or, 
as Baidawl (on l<ur. xxxii, 8; Fleischer’s ed. ii, p. 118, 1. 22) cautiously 
puts it, that man is a wonderful creation and that there is some- 
thing in him which has some kind of relationsliip (mundsaha) to the 
Divine Presence {aldiadra aWuhuhlya).^ Baidawl died 685/1286; 
this phi’ase and others suggest influence from Ibn al-^Arabi who 
died 638/1240. See more on this below. II. Evidently connected 
with this are I^ur. xxi, 91; Ixvi, 12, Allah blew into Maryam at the 
conception of Tsa some of his ritli {min ruhina) which Baidawi 
(Fleischer’s ed. i, p. 623, 1. 17) paraphrases as “ some of the ridi 
which is by our command alone,” bi^amrina tcalidahxt\ cf. Usage VIII 
below. Also on this and other associations below of Euh with Jesus 
cf. article Tsa in Encyclopedia of Islam. III. Kur. xix, 17, ‘‘ then 
we sent to her (Maryam) our spirit {ruh.ana)d^ Acceptedly ruh here 
means Djibril, the angel of revelation; cf. VI and VII below; but 
strictly the Ifur'^an says only that this was a messenger (rasul) and 
a personality. IV. IJur. iv, 169; Iviii, 22, “a 7^u]} from him (Allah). ^ 
In the first occurrence it is a description of Tsa, and Baidawl 
explains that it means the possessor of a spirit which proceeded 
{sadar) from Allah by no intermediation {tawassut) acting as source 
(^asV) and having material {madda). In the second occurrence Allah 
aids believers with it and Baidawi explains that it is a light in the 
mind {nur aklpolb), or the Elur an, or victory over enemies. V. Three 

mysterious and practically identical passages referring to “ the angels 

21 * 
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and the nlh (Kur. Ixx, 4; Ixxviii. 38; xcvii, 4) in such a way as 
to imply that the ruh is a personality apart from the angels. Thus 
the angels and the ruli ascend to Allah; the ruh and the angels 
stand silent in rows in the presence of AlMi; the angels and the 
ruh descend on the Night of IJadr, concerning every ""amr. For 
^ various conjectures as to the meaning of the riih in these passages 
see article Mala'ika in the Encyclopedia of Islam (vol, iii, p. 190a). 
But it is to he noted that one of these conjectural interpretations 
canae in the sequel to be of overwhelming importance for the mystical 
theology. The oldest exegetical tradition (e.g. in Tabari’s Tafsir, 
vol. xxix, pp. 38 ff.) does not seem to have been troubled by the 
matter, but later exegetes (e.g. Baidawi, Fleischer’s ed. ii, p. 356, 
1.5; p. 383, 1.4) give as one interpretation “a creation (khalk) 
mightier than the angels.” This led to various logos phases of 
doctrine, on which more below. YI. In Ifur. xxvi, 163 “ the trust- 
worthy si>irit {al-ruli al-mnin) ” descends with the Kurban on the 
halh of Muhammad. As in III above this Spirit is Djibril who 
{Bai(J. Fleischer’s ed. ii, p. 60, 1. 4) is " the trusted of Allah (^amln 
Allah) as to revelation (loaliy),^^ The k^^lh of Muhammad here, 
according to Bai(Jawi, is either his ruh or his physical heart and 
of the second explanation Baicjawl gives a specifying statement 
(takhsls) that “ spiritual ideas ” [maani ruh.aniya) descend first to 
the ruh] thence are transferred to the (physical) heart because of 
the connection between these two; then ascend from it to the brain 
and are inscribed (fa-yantakishu) in it on the tablet (laioh) of “ the 
imaginative power ” (al-k^wa al’inutakh aiyila). On the connection 
between the ruli and the kalh see the present writer’s " Religious 
Attitude and Life in Islam,” pp. 224 ff. and on this physico-psycho- 
logical scheme see article “ Wahm in Arabic and its cognates ” in JRAS, 
Oct. 1922, pp. 512 ff. Similarly when Ibn ^aldun (d. 808/1406) 
seeks a basis for the nature and interpretation (ta%ir) of the veridical 
dream {al’ViX'ya] Mukaddima, ed. Quatremere iii, pp. 80 ff.) he finds 
it in the double nature of the human rul^ which he distinguishes 
into the ml), al-kalbi, the physical side of the human spirit which 
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is an intermediary between the body and the spiritual world, and 
al-ruh al-dhil^ the intellectual side, Avhich perceives everything in 
the “ world of command,” *'€dam al-amr. The first rul^ is the 
“ bearer ” {maUya) of the second. VII. Another phrase, vuh al-]^udus, 
is applied to this same Angel of Revelation in Ivur. ii, 81, 254; 
V, 109; xvi, 104. The first three passages are uniform: Allah aided 
(^aiyada) Jesus with the Rail al-hiidiis, the Holy Spirit Bai(Jawi on 
ii, 81 (Fleischer’s ed. i, p. 71, 1. 23) explains as al-ruh al-'imiT^addasaj 
“ the spirit to be kept free from any imperfection ” ; muhiaddas = 
immazzah in the usage of Ihn al-Vlrabi. This spirit, he says, is 
either (i) Djibril or (ii) the rah of Tsa, so called because of his 
purity in different ways (cf. article Tsa in the Encyclopedia of 
Islam), or (iii) the hidjil, or (iv) the Most Great Name of Allah by 
which "Tsa raised the dead. On Kur. v, 109 Baidawi puts the matter 
a little differently (Fleischer’s ed. i, p. 279, 1. 9). This omh is either 
Djibril or the kaldm by which the din or the nafs are vivified 
to eternal life and purified from sins; by this kaldm he means 
apparently the teaching of "Tsa. In IJur. xvi, 104 it is used of the 
revelation of the lyur’an to Muhammad by Djibril. In this usage 
it is exceedingly difficult, or rather impossible, to reach Muhammad’s 
own conception. The coincidence between ruh al-kudas and the 
Christian doctrine of the Holy Ghost cannot be accidental. The 
Arabic is an exact translation of the normal Syi'iac expression for 
the Holy Ghost But Christian Arabic-speakers use 

generally (Lane, Lexicon, p. 1180 c) the phrase al-riify al-lfudus, in 
which kudus may be regarded as grammatically a hadal to n77^, and 
the meaning apparently is the spirit who is (specifically) holiness.” 
By this, oriental Christians avoid the possibility, certainly in 
Muhammad’s mind, that the phrase can indicate any sanctified 
spirit. That is, the IJur'anic phrase was the current Arabic trans- 
lation of the Syriac which reached Muhammad; and, later, Arabic- 
speaking Christians apparently produced a different phrase in order 
to avoid the implications which Mufiammad had introduced. In 
Syriac usage there is also another phrase (cf. Baidawi’s 
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mitlxiaddasa above) wliich means both a sanctified spirit ” and the 
Holy Ghost. VIII. In four passages (xvi, 2; xvii, 87; xl, 15; 
xlii, 52) ruh is combined with "a7nr, thus greatly increasing the 
difficulty of interpretation. For besides its two regular meanings 
of affair ” and “ commanding (infin. of ^amara), has 

developed in the l^uFan the meaning “ divine command/’ creative 
command ” (^ihdd'\ cf. Mufradat, p. 23) and thus inclines towards 
a mMmra or logos doctrine. Whether anything of the kind was 
consciously in Muhammad’s mind may be doubted, although words 
and phrases may have had an influence upon him, as always. In 
his mind the will and “ command ” of Allah were constantly present 
and if the word mmira ever reached him it would have suggested 
'’amr, “ command " and not the purely Hebrew say, speak.” 

Logos seems to have come to him in the forms Jcalima and kalam 
(see articles on these in the Encyclopedia of Islam). It is certain 
that these texts combining "'amr and rul} played a large part in the 
later theological development, affording welcome points of contact 
for philosophical and mystical ideas drawn from widely separate 
sources. But that is a different matter from tracing those implications 
to the mind of Muhammad. There is a good statement, with full 
references, to the whole investigation of the nature and source of 
the K^ur^'anic ^amr on pp. 188 ff. of Horowitz’s Jewish Proper Names 
and Derivatives in the Koran (Hebrew Union College Annual, 
vol. 21, pp. 145—227). The four passages are (a) Knr. xvi, 2, “ He 
(Allah) causes the angels to descend with the spirit {lid-rul}) by 
(or on account of) his command (mm ""amrihi) upon all whom he 
wills of his creatures (mm *'ibadilii)J^ Spirit ” is understood here 
by Zamakhshari (ed. Nassau Lees, vol i, p. 728, 1. 7) and by Baidawl 
(Fleischer’s ed. i, p. 508, 1. 10) as inspiration (voaliy) or the K'^r^an, 
because by these hearts dead through ignorance {djahl) are brought 
to life or because the " spirit ” in religion {din) is like the “ soul ” 
{ruli) in the body. Ruli^ therefore, is not here a person but a spirit- 
ual influence and the word ""amr seems used to make a play on its 
use in the previous verse as “ the affair of x^llah ” which is assuredly 
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eomiiig', Baidawl seems even in doubt vdiether ""amrilii does 
not mean, on account of his affair.” (h) ljur. xvii, 87, “ Say thou 
(0 Muhammad), "“The spirit is my Lord’s affair’: or ^proceeds 
from, belongs to, the affair {or the command) of my Lord ’ ” {Ipiil 
al-ruli min ^amri rahhl). This is the reply which Muhammad was 
directed to make to the Jew>s when they asked him what the ruh 
was. The traditions hearing on this question of the Jews are given 
in short by Baifjawi on this passage (Fleischer’s ed, i, p. 549, 
11. 10 ff.); and in detail in the S^hih of Muslim (ed. Constantinople 
1333, Part viii, pp, 128 ff.); see, also, the attitude of Ibn "^Ahhas in 
Goldzilier’s Koranauslegung, p. 71 and references there. But see. 
also, the criticism and practical rejection of these traditions by Ibn 
Kaiyim and by al-Razi below. The broad meaning of this verse of 
the lyur’aii has led to a disinclination on the part of the more pious 
and traditionally minded Muslims to discuss the nature of spirit.” 
On the exact meaning of the verse there has been wide difference 
of opinion among those who have discussed it, and it may be said 
that the whole later theological and philosophical development of 
the doctrine of “ spirit ” in Islam goes back to this verse. The 
explanations have, broadly, been two: (i) that tlie ruh is Allah's 
affair and no one else’s, and that he has kept to himself knowledge 
as to what it is; (ii) that the riiJ}. is one of Allah’s immediate 
creations {al-Hldalyat), either coming into existence by a creative 
word Tzxin or proceeding from tlie ruh of Allah in a unique way 
different from the creation by hun^ l)ut not formed out of matter 
(madda) nor propagated {taioallad) from a main-stock cf. Baijawl 
above on 5ur. iv, 169); viewed on another side, that it exists by 
his command and originates by his bringing into being; it is thus 
originated and not eternal This loaves large questions still open to 
discussion, as to the materiality of the rulu Al-Gliazzall in his 
Ma(Jnun saghir (ed. Cairo 1303, p, 10) puts it shortly that the rUh 
belongs to the world Calam) of the divine Command famr); see 
further below, (c) xl, 15, “ He (Allah) bestows (yidki) the spirit, 
from his command (mm ^ctxnriJii), upon whomsoever he wills of his 
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creatures in order that he may warn of a day of reciprocal meeting 
(yauma’-l’talalpi), Baidawi (Fleischer’s ed. ii, p. 208, 11. 11 ff.) explains 
that the verse is to show that spiritualities [al-ruhaniydt) also are 
controlled by the of Allah in exhibiting their traces, and that 
is inspiration [waliy)] aWuh means inspiration; and the phrase, 
" from his command ” is an added explanation (baydn), because it 
is command of good; or else the ""amr is the transmitting angel 
(al-malak al-mtiballiyh). Of. also Zama khsh ari’s view tliat rah is 
a metaphorical expression for inspiration because the “ soul ’’ gives 
life to body (ed. Nassau Lees, ii, p. 1274); it is plain that the 
commentators felt the subject to be difficult, (d) Kur. xlii, 52, 
And thus we revealed to thee, [namely] a spirit from our command.’^ 
What was revealed is called a spirit because the spirit gives life to 
hearts; or the meaning is “ we sent a spirit, that is Djibril, to thee 
with inspiration ” (Baicjawi, ed. Fleischer, ii, p. 234^ 1. 13). 

This is all the Ifur'anic material on the subject and of these 
passages the texts under V and Vlllb have, from their suggestive 
obscurity, exercised by far the greatest influence. As was said above, 
the Ifur^'anic word always in the singular and never of the 
human spirit or ‘‘soul,” has peculiar theological implications. It 
seems to have come to Muhammad as a theological terminus technicus 
and he apparently avoided its use in any other sense, e.g. for the 
djinn or other spirits. Further, it is plain that very early and even 
in the most oi'thodox Hanbalite circles there had arisen a consciousness 
of theological mystery. Just as the nature of the Ifur^an itself was 
an orthodoxly accepted mystery into which there should be no prying, 
so “ spirit ” had its mystery. IJur'an xvii, 87 (Vlllb above) was 
mandatory on all pious and traditionally minded Muslims to refrain 
from considering the nature of spirit and to recognize that there 
lay in that nature something beyond all human knowledge. Only 
the Mu‘tazilites entirely rejected this. All other Muslims adjusted 
themselves to it in one way or another. Some stayed by the word 
of the IJur^'an and the traditions on the subject; accepted that it 
was a mystery and rejected all attempts at interpretation. Others 
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felt driven to different speculations, based either on religious 
experiences or on philosophical ideas and systems or on both 
combined. But in all these attempts, whatever their basis, there 
survived, except amongst the most advanced pantheistic mystics or 
the most hardened Neoplatonic-Aristotelian philosophers, a feeling 
that there was danger of falling into damnable error. Even Ibn 
al-‘Arahl in developing his doctrine of the Perfect Man (see below) 
reaches a point where he stops his statement because reason can 
go no further and only the divine unveiling {kadif) can know the 
rest (Fusus, ed. Cairo 1309, p, 18). Experiential theologians could 
not avoid considering the nature of the human heart the 

human nafs and spirit (rwj) and their relationship with one another 
and with the divine. Speculative theologians were equally faced 
with the metaphysical nature and origin of the human soul. But 
they took refuge in the doctrine common to all Islam of economy 
in teaching; each individual and each type of mind was to be 
taught according to its limitations and no further. Thus we find 
al-Ghazzali teaching up to a certain point in his Ihya, a large 
treatise intended for the general religious public; a little further in 
his two Madnun’s intended for theological students; still further in 
his Mi.^kat for still more advanced students; and in the Mishkat 
he implies that he has a still more advanced teaching for an inner 
circle. At the other extreme his Ildjam is a treatise on the 
necessity of restraining the masses from all theological studies as 
opposed to authoritative religious teaching. These distinctions were 
all open and understood and there is a full discussion of the method 
even in the Ihya, Book I^awa'id al-^aka'id, Pasl II (ed. with 
commentary of Saiyid Murtacja, vol. ii, pp. 69 ff.). The point to be 
guarded is that the more recondite meaning {al-h^in) cannot 
contradict the plain meaning {al-zaldr). That being understood 
ahGrhazzall divides those theological mysteries i^asrar) into iive 
classes. The first class is of refined points which the 

understanding {falim) of most cannot grasp and which would be 
a dangerous temptation {jitna) to tliem if they tried to grasp them. 
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The first example of this is the mystery of the tuIi whicli, of course, 
^ras " uncovered ” (mak^uf) to the Prophet. For he who does 
not know {^arafa) the ruli is as he who does not know his own 
self (iiafs) and he who does not know his own self how can he 
know his Lord?"' is the often quoted tradition. To some of the 
walls, also, and of the learned (^iilama) it has been revealed, 
although they are not prophets. But they follow the ""adab of the 
prophets in keeping silence in public on such mattei’s. The move- 
ment of thought apparently is that the existence of an entity 
“ spirit ” is plain to every man through his experience of his own 
self, but that knowledge of the nature of “ spirit ” can be reached 
only through the greater inspiration (waliy) of prophets or the minor 
Cilliam) of saints or the religious experience (Tuarifa) of certain 
classes of the learned. Similarly in the first Book of the Ihya; that 
on Knowledg'e (VZm; ed. with commentary of Saiyid Murtada, 
vol. i, p. 63) al-Ghazzall says that the kulul belong to the ""alam 
al-malakut and are therefore veiled off from the external, physical, 
senses and the commentator adds that the "alam ahmalakut is the 
"^dlam al-ghaih^ the spiritual world, to which the ^ariodli al-nufus^ 
meaning apparently the personal souls of men, specifically belong 
(al-mukhtass hi- arwdli al~nufus). The psychological basis of this 
economy of teaching is worked out with still greater precision in 
the Lesser Macjntin, otherwise called Al-adjwiba al-ghazzaliya or 
Al-taswiya wal-nafkh, ed. Cairo 1303, p. 8. To the statement and 
defence of this economy of teaAing al-Qhazzall recurs again and 
again. Some teachings may not be put into a book at all because 
a book may easily fall into unfit hands; so in his MizSn al-'^amal 
(ed. 1328, p. 214) and even in the Ihya (ed. Bulab: 1289, iv, p. 294; 
cf. Nicholson, Studies in Islamic Mysticism, p. 80). These are matters 
between the individual soul and Allah and can be discussed onlv 
with a partaker of the same kind of experience. It is necessary 
to emphasize this for, otherwise, his warnings, as in the Mishkat 
(ed. 1322, p. 55) might suggest — and for some investigators have 
suggested — a greater theological mystery than lies in them. Compare 
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with this the position taken np in Plato’s Epistle vii, 341 A ff., and, 
also, Sympos, 210E and Republic 494A, On the relationship of 
l^alb, ruJi, nafs see the present writer’s Religious Attitude and Life 
in Islam, Lecture viii, and on malakut p. 243. In the Saiyid Murtada’s 
commentary on the Book of the Ihya on Love [mahahha] voL ix, 
p. 545) he says tliat the ruli is the locus [maliall) of the mal^abha 
of Allah, the halb that of experiential knowledge {marifa) and the 
5 iVr, a part of man still more refined i^altaf) than the rulu is that 
of the contemplation (inu^dliada) of Allah. These all regard the 
knowledge of Allah from the viewpoint of contemplation as opposed 
to reason. And so explicitly al-Kharraz (quoted in Massignon’s 
Passion, p. 483, note 3, and Recueil de Textes inedits, p. 43) lays 
down that without the rub reason i^akl) would be negated (jnixt attal) 
and possess no proof, for or against. Further, the fervent piety of 
Afemad ibn Ilanbal used expressions as to the ruh which had wide 
consequences in later Islam among pious Sunnites, extreme Imamites 
and monistic mystics of different types. See on this development 
Massignon, Passion, pp. 661-664. As will be shown below, the 
later development of mysticism especially by Ibn al-'^Arabi forced 
such later Hanbalites as Ibn Taimiya and Ibn IJaiyim to an ignoring 
of this side of Ibn Hanbal’s teaching. 

In ordinary, non-philosophical, orthodox Islam tuIi means simply 
the soul as opposed to the body (bada/iii). So, for example, in 
Maturidfs (asserted) on the 7 aatn of Abu Hanifa (ed. 

Hydarabad 1321, p. 31) and in the treatises on the Questioning 
(siidl) in the grave by Munkar and Nakir. A common expression 
for its relation to the body is that it is a d^lsin latif with a running 
(sarayd 7 i) in the body like the running of water in green wood; so 
Baidjurl in his hdshiyce on the mcitn of Abu Shudja (ed. Cairo 1307, 
voiri, p. 261). The only difference as to corporeality is that the 
body is coarse ’’ (katll^f) soul is fine, subtle (latif \ 

According to al- Gh azzali (liisala laduniya, ed. Cairo 1328, p. 9) 
this is the general position of the Mutakallims, while philosophical 
theologians deny its corporeality and prefer to call it simpL 
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“ substance ” {djawhar) in tbe Aristotelian sense. A good statement 
and study of the position of the corporeal school, which is undoubtedly 
the fundamental position of orthodox Islam, is to be found in the 
Kitab al-ruh of Ibn Ilaiyim al-Djawziya^ the IJanbalite of Damascus 
who died a.h. 751 (a.d. 1350), nearly two and a half (lunar) centuries 
after al-Ghazzall (505/1111) and more than a century after Ibn al-^Arabi 
who died also in Damascus a.h. 638 (a.i). 1240). Ibn Kaiyim (Brock, ii, 
105) was a pupil and editor of Ibn Taimlya (Brock, ii, 100-105), 
the great IJanbalite of later times, who centuries after his death, 
became the spiritual father of the Wahhabite movement. So, too, 
Ibn IJaiyim’s book has lasted and at least two editions have 
appeared at Hydarabad (ii ed. 1324). And its influence has not 
been simply among ^anbalites and Wahhabites. For when there 
was a great plague {taun) at Cairo in 853 a Shafi'ite, Ibrahim ibn 
"Umar al-Bika"i (not in Brockelmann but see Suyuti’s Nazm al-b*b;yrin, 
ed. Hitti, New York 1927, p. 24 and references there; I owe this 
reference to William Popper, University of California) under the 
influence of the many experiences and testimonies of the dead in 
this plague (for such are technically “martyrs,” shuhada) wrote 
an abbreviation with additions under the title Sirr ahruh (printed 
Cairo 1326). For Ibn ELaiyiin was not a literalist IJanbalite. On 
p. 284 he gives as his authoritative basis Book, Sunna, Agreement 
of the Companions— the regular Uanbalite "wsaZ— but adds “ rational 
proofs ” {^adillat aValsl) and al-fitra. By the last he evidently 
means the attitude of the uncontaminated mind, or unprejudiced 
intuition (c£. article Fitra in the Encyclopedia of Islam). On p. 310 
he paraphrases it by hadahat aVu^ul toa-§araiJiuJia, He divides 
his consideration under 21 Questions. Of these Questions VI-XIV 
(pp. 62—144). deal with the Inquisition (sual) by Munkar and Nakir 
in the grave and the Punishment (adhab) in the grave (see article 
IJiyama in the Encyclopedia of Islam, vol. ii, p. 1049, and Mnnkar and 
Nakir article in the same). These need not be further considered here. 
Question XV (pp. 144—188) deals with the abode (musiakarr) of 
souls in the barzal^^ or interval, between death and the Resurrection. 
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On this Ibn Kaiyim gives in detail a mass of the most contradictory 
if picturesque traditions and the consequent varying dogmatic 
positions. Finally (pp. 184ff.) he states the following as the 
preponderant {aWa^ili) positions: (i) Souls of prophets are in the 
Highest UliyUn (Kur, Ixxxiii, 18, 19 ; Lisan xix, p. 327 ; Horowitz, 
Jewish Proper Names, p, 215) in different abodes; (ii) souls of some 
martyrs {^iiliada) are in the crops of green birds in Paradise; 
the exception is of those who died in debt and who are held from 
entering Paradise; see on the adjustment of such wrongs at the 
Last Day article ilShyaina referred to above; (iii) again others will 
be held {malihm) at the very gate of Pai’adise; (iv) some martyrs 
will be held in their graves, e.g. one who had taken a shirt by 
fraud; (v) in another tradition martyrs, apparently in general, are 
at the gate of Paradise in a green Is-uUba] (vi) some souls will be 
held in the earth, unable to ascend to the Heavenly Host {al-mala 
al-'ala) because they are low (sujil) and earthy (^aradi) in nature 
and cannot consort with the heavenly souls {al-anfus al-samdwlya) 
as they could not consort with them in this world; in the body 
they had not known and drawn near to Allah and they cannot do 
so now that they are separated from the body; (vii) some souls are 
in the oven {tannur) of adulterers and adulteresses and swimming in 
the river of blood. So there is no one abode for souls, blessed or cast- 
away; one soul is in the highest heaven and another earthy soul cannot 
ascend from the earth. All the traditions on this matter are true, 
each confirming the other, however they may seem to clash; they 
have to be understood rightly and knowledge of the nafs and of 
the rules (^alihdm) bearing on it is different from knowledge of the 
body. It is plain that the disposal of the souls of “ martyrs ” had 
given great difficulty; simply by their death they entered Paradise 
at once, but in themselves they might bo of low moral and spiritual 
order. Further, the nafs although it is in Paradise, that is in the 
sky (al-sama), is joined also to the corruption {fana) of the grave 
and of the body in it; it is the swiftest thing in motion and 
transference and in ascending and descending; it is divided into 
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unrestricted (murBola) and held (^malibUsa\ low and lofty. In the 
course of its existence it has four abodes {dur ) : (i) in the womb ; 
(ii) in this world for which it was formed and in which it gains 
good and evil for itself, future weal or woe; (iii) in the harzahh : 
(iv) in its last and abiding abode {dar al-karar) of the Garden or 
the Fire. And each of these abodes is greater and wider than the 
one before it. It is evident that Ibn llaiyim, while he, as a Hanbalite, 
clung to the traditions as infallible authority, had the greatest 
difficulty in unifying them. 

And it is evident, also, that the nafs of Muslim theology is 
entirely different from the spiritual of Greek philosophy. It is, 
on the contrary, the of the Pauline theology, an expression for 
the fleshly appetites of the personalitj^, and both derive from the 
Hebrew nephesh. 

His XVI th Question (j)p. 188~'228) is, Are the souls of the 
dead profited at all by actions of the living? His general answer, 
based again on a mass of traditions, is that they are so profited in 
a variety of ways, especially (i) by those actions for which the 
deceased had already established preparations (tasabhaha) in his 
life time and (ii) by prayer and intercession by Muslims, almsgiving, 
pilgrimaging, fasting and other acts of ""ihada executed in his 
intention. The conflict here, as always, is between the plain 
meaning of traditions and the implications of theological systems; 
but the whole question does not bear essentially on the meaning 
of the ruh. 

It is different with Ibn IJaiyim’s first three Questions which 
deal with the possibility and actuality of meetings, recognitions 
and intercourse between the spirits of the dead and the living. 
This is illustrated by a profusion of frankly spiritist stories of such 
intercourse, like those given similarly by ahGhazzali in his Durra 
and in the last Book of his Ihya and accepted by practically all 
Islam. The Muslim world is full of ghost stories; on a modern 
development see the end of this article. This intercourse takes 
place especially in sleep and a fundamental text is Kur. xxxix, 43 
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although the word used there, as always in the IJur'^an of the human 
soul, is nafs and not ritj; cf. Baiijawi, ed. Fleischer, ii, p. 199 foot. 
“ Allah takes to himself souls at the time of their death and in 
their sleep those who have not died; then he retains those whose 
death he has decreed (hada) and sends hack the others unto a fixed 
term.” Thus for all Islam sleep is a temporary death and in it the 
soul, whether called nafs or ruli, is set free for spiritual intercourse. 
Baicjawl quotes a tradition from Ibn ^Ahhas, evidently an explanation 
of nafs being the word used here, that in the human being are 
a nafs and a ruli between which is the like of the rays of the sun; 
the nafs is that in which is reason in this respect like the 

Platonic which has vou? — and discrimination (tamylz) and the 
is that in which is breath (nafas) and life (hayat)] they are 
both taken in death, but in sleep only the nafs is taken. Of. also 
Kur. vi, 60 and article by Frankel, ZDMG, Ivi, 77 and The sleep 
of the soul in JAOS, April, 1920, pp. 103 ff. For IbnIJaiyim, however, 
who quotes this text again and again, nafs and ruli in this connection 
are the same. 

The IVth Question is, Do souls die with their bodies? and 
Ibn Kaiyim’s answer is that death for the soul is only its separation 
from the body. This leads to a discussion of the nature of death 
and of the sequence of events on the Day of Resurrection (see 
article Kiyama already referred to). The Vth Question is, How 
can souls be distinguished from one another when separated from 
their bodies? Have they any form ” (.iSafcZ, This opens 

the whole question as to the nature of the ruli and the distinction, 
when there is any, between it and the nafs. Ibn I^aiyim says that 
this question cannot be answered by those who assert that the soul 
is incorporeal, is not in space and has no form — that is, those 
philosophical theologians, such as al-Ghazzall and al-Razl, who made 
these positions possible in orthodox Islam. Nor by those who assert 
that the soul is one of the accidents (^araf) of the body and apart 
from it ceases to exist. But only on the principles of the People 
of the Sunna, based on I^ur an, Sunna, traditions, reflection {itihar) 
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and reason. On these it is an essence existent in itself (dhat Icatma 
hi-nafsiha) which ascends and descends, and joins and separates, 
aM goes out, and comes and goes, and mores and rests (p. 58). 
Thus it is spoken of in ^^ur^aii and traditions. To this subject he 
returns in much greater detail in his Questions XIX and XX 
(pp. 279 and 342). In the first he considers three points: (i) Is 
the nafs one of the parts of the body, or one of its accidents, or 
a body (djism) deposited in it, or an incorporeal substance {djaxoliar 
mudjarrad)"? (ii) Is it the ruli or something else? (iii) Are the 
nafs al- ammar a j al-laxvwama and al-mntmainna one nafs having 
these as qualities or three separate ’an/tes? This third question 
refers to the basal position as to the nafs in Muslim ethics, according 
to which it is really tlie same as our “ fiesh (the Pauline 
i.e. the physical appetites which demand their satisfaction and 
which must be subdued and regulated. The nafs for Muhammad 
was the self, the soul, but the soul was essentially a craver of evil. 
This view of the self was Hebrew also and is very plain in the 
basal idea of the Hebrew nijpliesh^ appetite ” or “ the appetitive 
soul,” and the process of dealing with it is stated in the three 
Ivur'anic texts to which this question refers. Further, the contrast 
between this nafs and the Ifur'‘anic ruh is plain. In Ifur. xii, 53 
Allah puts into the mouth of Joseph, “ the soul {nafs^ fleshly 
appetite) indeed commands to evil ” (la ammara hi-l-su). In ljur. Ixxv, 2 
Allsh swears by the nafs al-laiowama^ the upbraiding nafs which 
struggles with itself. When the struggle ends in submission to the 
will of Allah and in peace, it is addressed (Kur. Ixxxix, 27) as the 
nafs al-mdmainnaj the nafs at rest. Is this then a process of 
regeneration or three separate ""anfus within every man? Ibn E^aiyim 
goes on to give a conspectus of the most varied views as to the 
rUli, and the nafs and their identity or their relationship to each 
other and to “ life ” {aldmyat) and ‘‘ force ” {al-kUwa) and breath ” 
(al-nafas') and to physical bodies (^adjsarn) and their accidents 
{'a'rad) and to the four natures ” (al-taWi)^ heat, cold, moisture^ 
dryness, citing al-Asharl, al-^uhbah-, al-Balpllani, Ibn IJazm, 
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Aristotle, &c. and evidently intending to show the jungle of confusion 
from which only Book, Sunna and tradition, when rationally and 
normally used, can save us. In the end he gives a question posited by 
,al-Razi, What does a man indicate when he says “ I ” ? Al-Razx’s 
answer is that according to the multitude (djumhur al-hhalk) and 
the majority of the Mutakallims, “ man ” {aVinsaipl) is an expression 
for ‘‘ this body and special structure ” {liadha-l-hadan wal-liaikal 
al-maJdisTiS] on liaikal see Massignon, Passion, ii, p. 482, note 1). 
[This is evidently a reference to al-Razi’s discussion of l^ur. xvii, 
87 in his Mafatih al-ghaib (ed. Cairo 1308, vol. v, pp. 431 ff.). Al- 
Razi ascribes this view to the djumhur al-mutahallimln and rejects 
it in more than two pages of 17 refutations. See further below,] 
This Ibn Ifaiyim rejects as the falsest of all the statements, falser 
even than the position of Ibn Sina and his followers. For him 
Man ” means the body and the ruh together. Further (p. 284) 
the ruh can be defined as a body {djism) different in quiddity 
(mahlya) from the sensible body, of the nature of light (nurani)^ 
lofty (\divz)j light (khafif), living, moving, which penetrates the 
substance of the (physical) limbs (djawhar al-a^a) and runs in 
them as water runs in a rose and oil in an olive and fire in 
charcoal. So long as these limbs are sound, so as to receive the 
imprints proceeding from this subtle {Icitif) body, it remains inter- 
twined (uiushahik) with them and gives them these imprints of 
sense and intentional (jirMiya) movement. But whenever these 
limbs are corrupted {fasadd)^ through coarse admixtures {aVakhlat 
al-ghaViza) overpowering them, and become unable to receive these 
imprints the ruli separates itself from the body (badan) and is 
transferred to {infamla Hid) the world of spirits {jdlam al-artodh). 
Then follow 116 proofs of this position, derived from I^ur^an, 
tradition, ghost-stories and logical arguments. Arguments (22) of 
opponents are then refuted, and Ibn IJ^aiyim, in proof of the 
possibility of the interpenetration of two bodies if one of them is 
lailf — as the mdi in his theory — falls back finally (p. 341) on the 
evident traces in the world of the workings of angels and ^inn 

Acta orientalia. IX. 22 
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wHcli cannot be doubted; these effects exist and are beyond human 
powers. Such interpenetration exists evidently in those possessed 
(masru) by the djinn. He goes on, then, under Question XX, to 
give a lexicographical conspectus of the different meanings of the 
words nafs and ruJi^ citing the Sihah as his principal authority, 
Nafs has the following meanings: the ruJij the blood {dam)] the 
body {djasad)] the (evil) eye (^ain) — but Ibn Kaiyim objects that 
this is really a case of ruli. It is used {tutlalc)^ he continues, in 
the I^ur^'an for the essence, or personality, as a whole (al-dliat 
bi-djumlatiha), and also for the ruli alone. Ruli is not used for the body 
(hadan) either separately or along with the nafs. But it is used for the 
!Kur’an or for inspiration {wahy). In this connection he cites the IJur^anic 
texts in which ruh occurs along with '‘amr (If ur'^anic Usages VIII above) 
and explains that the !Kur^an and inspiration are called ruli because they 
bring the life (liayat) which is truly useful {najia)^ and is called ruh 
because through it comes the life of the body; the nafs is called 
for the same reason. The difference, thus, between nafs and ruli is not 
essential but in qualities. He goes on to give a statement of the views of 
those — traditionalists, canon-lawyers and Sufis — who make an essential 
distinction between the ruli and the nafs. For them the nature of 
the nafs is of clay {tinlya) and of fire {nariya)^ while that of the 
Tul} is of light {nuTiya) and it is spiritual {rUhamya)] some even 
say that the nafs is “ human ” {nasUtiya) while the rah is “ divine 
(lahutlya). Others that the ^arwah are spiritual (ruJidniya) and 
formed (Jchulilpat) from al-malakut^ “ then when they become pure 
{§afat) they return to al-malaMV^ The “ fleshly ” (<]^uxtx6c) nature 
of the nafs is emphasized; desire {hatod) and lust (shahwa) and 
temptation {half) are “ kneaded into it ” {madjun filid). Another 
has said that in man are three things, life and ruh and nafs. By 
the nafs he reasons, and it is the nafs which leaves him in sleep 
and sees what he dreams of but remains connected with his body 
as by an extended cord {hahl mumtadd). Life and the ruh remain 
in his body and the nafs returns, swift as a glance of the eye, 
when he awakes. [The nature of sleep and dreaming and the part 
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played in them hy the ruh still occupy the Muslim mind. See an 
Answer on this in the Bab al-masa’il of the Cairene monthly 
Al-Muh^tata£ for Dec. 1928, p. 463.] This is evidently based on the 
often cited explanation of dreams (Kur. xxxix, 43} and on 

the fact that nafs is the word used there. Others say that the 
believer has three ^arwdh, and the unbeliever only one, while 
prophets and the siddtl^Tm have five. 

This last view that there is more than one kind of ruh Ibn 
IJaiyim holds. There is (i) the ruli taken by Allah in death and it 
is also the nafs] we would call it the “soul.” (ii) A different ruh 
is that with which Allah aids his waits] this is the rul). with which 
he aided Tsa b. Maryam (Kur^'anic Usage VII above), (iii) The 
physical senses (al-kutod) of sight, hearing, &c., placed in the body 
and dying with the body are each called e.g. al-ruh al-bdsh\ 
These are different from the ruh 'which does not die with the body. 
But the term ruh is used absolutely and more especially CaJchass) 
for another sense (kuwa) by which Allah is known and the penitent 
returns to him and to the love of liim and by which solicitude is 
roused to seek him and his will. The relationship of this ruJi to 
the soul is like the relationship of the soul to the body; the soul 
without this ruh is like the body without its soul. This is evidently 
a fuller statement as to (ii) above. “ On account of this people 
say, ^ In so-and-so is a spirit [i. e. he is a spiritually minded man] 
and in so-and-so is no spirit, but he is a stuffed skin {iawio, 
“ tulchan ”) and a pithless cane ’. . . this is the greatest distinction 
between men.” So some are spiritual (ruJiani) and some are 
earthy (^aradi) and animal (hahwii). 

This leads naturally to Question XXI, the longest of all, 
pp. 346—427, an exposition that the nafs is one, and of the discipline 
by which the “ nafs commanding to evil ” can be reduced to the 
nafs at rest in its Lord.” It is essentially a little treatise on the 
primitive ascetic mysticism of Islam before speculative mysticism 
entered it; a final gathering up of the principles of the devout life 

according to the school of Ibn Taimiya and a protest against such 

22 * 
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philosopliizing' as that of Ibii al-'^Arahi — there is an allusion to his 
Fusus on p. 415 — which obliterated not only moral distinctions hut 
the separateness of Allah himself from his creation {taifatii4- 
ittiliadlya] djamau-l-lmll fl dhctt walj.idd). In opposition to such 
unifying Ibn I^aiyim emphasizes that the ^i^ur^'an is also a Furl^an 
and arranges his treatise in a series of sections bringing out the 
“ distinction ” between this and that. The essence of moral 

philosophy and of the discipline of the soul for him is distinguamuH. 

But Ibn Kaiyim has noticed that in the Kurban rUh is never 
used simply of the human soul, however common that usage is in 
the traditions ; the KuFanic word is always nafs^ ^anfus (p. 245). 
Yet many have taken the Kur^'anic word omli, have applied it as 
used in Ifur anic texts to the human soul, have misinterpreted 
those texts and have in consequence gone gravely astray as to the 
nature of the human soul. To this he devotes Question XVII 
(pj). 228—248). Is the ICuFanic ruli eternal a parte ante (hadlm) 
or originated {mulidath) and created For Ibn ^aiyim 

there is nothing eternal and uncreated except Allah himself; there 
are only two things in existence: Allah and his creation. But 
certain I^uFanic texts and traditions had been quoted and explained 
in such a way as to bring the ruli. into a unique relation to Allah. 
These are the statements that the ruli. is of the ^amr of Allah 
[min ^amri rahhl: xvii, 87) and that Allah “breathed” (nafaMia) 
into Adam some of his rUh (min ruliihi] xv, 29; xxxii, 8; xxxviii, 
72). There is also the statement in a tradition that Allah created 
his creation in darkness and cast upon them some of his light 
(loa’^alh^ "^alaildm min nurihi). In consequence some have held 
that the ""arwal). of men are light from the light of Allah and life 
from his life. And others have interpreted the statement that the 
riili is of the ’amr of Allah in the sense that it is his affair and 
that he has made obscure {^aM^fd) its essence (Iiakika) and the 
knowledge of it to his creation. But ""amr in the sense “ command ” 
is one of the species of speech (*aJiad ^anwaiddcalam)] that is, it 
belongs to the eternal quality Speech in Allah. Similarly “his 
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“ his lig'ht ” ])ut rah and light into a relationship {'idofa) to 
the eternal Allah and thus they must also he eternal. In consequence 
some, in spite of the agreement of prophets, companions, followers 
and the salaf in general, have held that the riih is uncreated or 
that it is neither created nor uncreated; and some have even 
specifically described (Mkcissa) certain “ sanctified spirits ” {^arwd}} 
al-kuds) as of the very essence of Allah (min dhat Allah). Further 
there grew up among Shfites— Ibn Kaiyim calls them sinf min al- 
zanddilpa wa-sinf min al-raiodjida — the doctrine of the ImEm who 
Icnows everything without being taught; for he has by inheritance 
the spirit of Adam which was separated off from the essence of 
Allah (infasala min dhat Allah). 

Ill his reply Ihn Kaiyim names as his guide Ibn Taimiya 
(p. 231) and does not mention Ahmad ihn Hanbah He must have 
known that Ahmad had been in doubt on the non-eternity of the 
rah. Of. his statement (Massignon, Passion, ii, pp. 661, 664), 
“Whoever says that the ruh is created is a heretic; whoever says 
that it is eternal is an unbeliever.” Apparently Ibn Kaiyim alludes 
to this when he throws in that some hold that the rfiJi is neither 
created nor uncreated (p. 229). He gives twelve positive proofs 
that it is created. Then (pp. 240 ff.) he deals with the lyuFanic 
basis of those who hold the opposite doctrine; they, like all 
innovators {mubtadi'), follow the obscure {mtitashdhih) passages of 
the Kur'an rather than the clear and certain (mulikam). Their great 
support is the relation in the Kurban of the ruh to the ^amr of 
Allah. But in those passages means, as often, al-mdmur^ 

“the thing commanded,” and that is certainly created. Further, 
the ruh in Kur. xvii, 87 (“ of the ""amr of my Lord ”) is, by 
agreement, not any human soul hut the rulp who will stand on the 
Day of Resurrection along with the angels (ICuFanic Usages V 
above) and who is a mighty angel. Further, the commonly accepted 
stoiy as to the cause of xvii, 87 (Kur’Enic Usages Vlllb 

above) is based on six contradictory traditions going back to Ibn 
^Abbas and cannot be depended on to indicate that there is anything 
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esoteric cand uncommunicable about the ruh. This leads to a consider- 
ation of the real meaning and usages of the word ruh in the Kur^'an. 
It means (i) inspiration (wahy)] (ii) strength (Js^uioa)] (iii) Djibril; 
(iv) the above mentioned particular and mighty angel; (v) ^Isa; 
but it never means in the ICur'an the human soul. Again, in 
interpreting the texts (Kur’anic Usages I above) that Allah blew 
into Adam some of his rizA we must distinguish between qualities 
{sifat) and parts put in a relationship {^idafa) to Allah and things 
(^ayan) which are separate from Allah. The qualities (e.g. knowledge, 
power^ speech) do not exist in themselves, nor do the parts (e.g. 
face, hand). These are uncreated. But the separate things (e.g. 
the Camel of Allah, the House of Allah) exist in themselves and 
their relation to Allah is only to specify them and to glorify them. 
The spirit of Allah poured out in his breathing is of this second 
kind; so this spirit is created. In man, therefore, there is no 
element of divinity at all ; he is “ owned ’’ (marbuh) and there is 
no “ ownership ” (rububiya) in him. 

It has been necessary to give so much space to the position 
of Ibn Ivaiyim as his is certainly the belief of the great majority 
of Muslims down to the present time. This holds most explicitly 
of the Wahhabites who are devoted sectaries of Ibn Taimiya. For 
them a rwA is always created and material and the word when it 
means a personality can be applied to an angel, a djinni, a shaitan, 
or a human soul. In consequence AUdhu which for us means 
“ God is a spirit,” and which seems to us the simplest and most 
intelligible statement about God, is for them the most horrible 
blasphemy. See a case illustrating this attitude, in the article by 
the present writer, From the Arabian Nights to Spirit (Moslem 
World, Oct. 1919, p. 342); the gulf between Allah and their 
conception of rub is made very clear. On the other hand it may 
be said broadly that among Persian Muslims at present there seems 
to be no objection to speaking of Kh uda as rUh (William Miller, 
Meshed, by letter). It is so used by modern Persian poets and by 
Babahs. It is even possible for a modern Egyptian writer to 
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be^in an article entitled ""Arwali Jpidama al-Misr, after the Basmala^ 
witli laka yd ruJi ^arwdh al-dlamin^ meaning evidently Allah. 

At the opposite extreme to the Wahhabite position is the use 
of the phrase al-ruli aVdzam, “ the Great Spirit,” as applied to 
Allah either absolutely or in respect to some phase of his existence. 
Absolutely it is used by ‘Abd al-Eazzak al-Kashaiu (d. 730/1329; 
cf. article upon him in the Encyclopedia of Islam, vol. i, pp. 61—63) 
in his commentary on line 638 of the Tahya-poem of Ibn al-Parid 
(d. 632/1235; cf. Nicholson, Studies in Islamic Mysticism, pp. 162 ff., 
255) on the margin of the Diwan of Ibn al-FaricJ, ed. Cairo 1319, 
vol. ii, p. 194. And the Persian poet 'Attar even called Allah 
ruh Tculll, “ the Universal Spirit ” (Massignon, Passion, i, p. 436). 
In the same 'Abd al-Razzak’s Diet, of Snfi techn. terms (ed. Sprenger, 
p. 150, no. 464) the ruh aVdzam (also called al-^alodam, aVauwal 
load-dhhir) is defined shortly as “ the First Reason ” {aVa^l al- 
""amoal). In the Ta'rifat of al-Djurdjani (d. 816/1413) the term also 
occurs in the midst of a general statement as to the ruh (ed. Cairo 
1321, p. 77). This statement is quoted, also, at length with some 
variant readings in Diet, of techn. terms, p. 548, and in the Ithaf 
al-sadat of the Saiyid Murtafe, his commentary on the Iliya of ah 
Ghazzali, vol. i, p. 332. That it is so quoted by the Saiyid Murta^a 
(d. 1206/1790), a theologian of accepted orthodoxy although an 
admitted Suft, shows that the statement is possible for all philosophical 
theologians in Islam. He uses it in the exposition of the passage 
in the Ihya (Book of 'Ilm, Bab v, Wazifa ix) where ah Ghazzali 
mentions the ruh and quotes on it Ivur. xvii, 87. By 'Abd ahRazzak 
the term is not used flatly of Allah but of a phase of his manifestation. 
His statement is evidently regarded as so fundamental and is so 
rich in technical terms that it may be translated in full. “ The 
human ridi is a subtle thing (latifa), belonging to man, -which 
knows and perceives and which is imposed {rahiha) upon the animal 
ruJi] it descends from the World of Command (’dlavi aVamr) and 
(human) intellects (^iikuT) cannot attain to perceiving its farthest 
limit. That ruh sometimes occurs stripped (mn^arrada, i.e. of 
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materiality) and sometimes covered in the body {muntahils^a fi-hhadan] 
another reading is muntahia "'ala-Uadan, “ imprinted on the body 
The animal riifi is a subtle body (djism] i.e. a material body but 
subtle) the source of which is the hollow of the physical heart; 
it is spread by means of the vessels which separate to all parts of 
the body. The ruli aVdmm^ which is the human ruli^ is the place 
of manifestation {mazhar ; cf. Nicholson, Studies in Islamic Mysticism, 
pp. 113, 126) of the Divine Essence (al-dhat aVilahlya) in respect of 
Lordship [al-rubuhlya ownership) and on account of that it is impossible 
that it should be reached or joined; none knows its farthest limit except 
Allah and none attains this desire [al-hxighyd) save he. It is the 
First Reason ” {aVald al- auioal), the Essence of Muhammad {al- 
liakllpa al-mitliammadlya i.e. what he is in his absolute reality; 
cf. Nicholson, op. cit., pp. 105, 109, 110, 113, 122), the Single 
Personality (al-naf$ al-waliidd)^ the Name-Essence [al-liaT^ilpa al- 
^asmdlya). It is the first entity {matudjud) which Allah created in 
his image (’ala suratihi) and the Great Khalifa (lyur. ii, 28; 
cf. Nicholson, op. cit., pp. 130, 155). It is the Luminous Substance 
(al-djawhar al-nurdni) whose substantiality is the place of manifest- 
ation of the (Divine) Essence (al-dhat) and whose luminosity 
(nuTdnlya) is the place of manifestation of that Essence’s knowledge 
(ilm)] with respect to substantiality it is called Single Personality 
(Nafs'Wdbida) and with respect to luminosity it is called First 
Reason (Ahl ^Auwal), Just as in the macrocosm (al-dlam al-kahlr) 
it has places of manifestation and names, such as the First Reason, 
the Highest Pen (aldpalam aVdla\ the Light, the Universal 
Personality (ahnafs al-hulliya)^ the Preserved Tablet (al-laxoh al- 
malifuz)j &c., so in the human microcosm (adalam al-saghlr al- 
""insmf) it has places of manifestation and names, according to its 
manifestations and stages, (used) in the technical language of the 
People of Allah and of others, such as the Secret (al-sirr), Secrecy 
or Covering (al-Jchafd), the JKu/i, the Heart or Mind (al-kalh\ the 
Single Word (alAmlima), the Heart or Mind (al-ru] this is almost 
certainly a variant form of ruli but is normally explained as “ tlie 
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fearing mind,” al-kalb al- hh aif), the Heart {al-fuad] physical and 
affectional), the Breast (al-sadr)^ the Reason {al-ayi)^ the Person- 
ality (al-nafs). For al-kalima the Saiyid Murtacja reads al-Jculllya, 
the Totality. 

This statement anticipates the later mystical attitude towards 
the nature of the human soul in which it was regarded as non- 
material and even as a phase of the divine essence. The ruJi al- 
^azam here is not Allah but is the human soul regarded as 
a totality; it is a primary entity, in Allah’s image, the representative 
and viceroy of Allah in the world, the First Reason, the real 
Muhammad, a single personality embracing all, a light illumining 
all; it manifests itself in the microcosm and in the macrocosm in 
diverse ways and under different names. It is thus in its absolute 
meaning inscrutable to all but Allah himself. This is a general 
statement about the soul and therefore no mention is made in it 
either of the an individual official, if spiritual, administrator, 

nor of the ""Insan al-hamil^ an ideal figure, very suggestive of the 
av'op TeA£iO(; of Pauline theology, to whom we shall come later. 
But the real — or, as we would say, the ideal — Mutiammad enters 
because he carries the soul of Adam, the Great and First Khalifa. 

The soul can know Allah and it can do that only because it 
is related to Allah. The nature of the relationship is the question 
which divides the mystics of the different schools, their views 
ranging from a gift of contemplation which is an unveiling of 
himself by Allah, through theories of emanation (sudur\ to absolute 
pantheistic absorption and annihilation of the Multiplicity in the 
Unity. On the strange jumble in the above statement of al-!^Mr^‘ani 
of l^ur^'anic, Neoplatonic and Gnostic terms and ideas reference 
may be made to Nicholson’s Studies in Islamic Mysticism, through- 
out and by the indices; to Goldziher’s Vorlesungen, IV and 
especially the Anmerkungen tliereon; also to his article in ZA, 
vol. xxii, pp. 317 ff,, Neuplatonische und gnostische Elemente im 
IJadit (idea of Reason); also to the article on *‘Abd al-Razzak 
referred to above. On the fundamental tradition that Allah 
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created Adam in his own image cf. especially Nicliolsonj pp. 77, 
80, 106, 111, 113. 

The older and more orthodox Sufi position on the ruli is 
given in the Ka^f al-mahdjub of al-Hudjwiri (d. betw. 465 and 469; 
transl. Nicholson, pp. 261“266). He was a Sunnite and Idanafite 
and held that all the errors of the Sufi sectaries and heretics 
sprang from their position as to the ruk. For him it was corporeal, 
but of a subtle nature (djism Icipf)] if originated (mulidatJi) 
and not eternal {ls,adlm). He thus agreed with Ibn Kaiyim. In the 
edition, printed Bulak 1290, of the Risala of al-Ivu^airi (d. 465/1074; 
Brockl. i, p. 432 ; Richard Hartmann, Das Sufitum nach al-Ku^airl, 
1914; also in Der Islam, 1915, pp. 36 ff.) with the commentary of 
Zakariya al-"Ansari (d. 926/1520; Brockl. ii, p. 19) and the super- 
commentary of Mustafa al-'Arusi (finished 1271/1854) it is possible 
to trace the uniformity of orthodox Muslim mysticism on the doctrine 
of the mil through eight centuries. For such §uEis the important 
thing from the beginning was the overcoming of the nafs^ “ the 
flesh.” In consequence they regarded the nafs as the source of all 
evil qualities and, in distinction, the Tuh as the source of good 
qualities. This is explicit in IJu^airl and implicit in "^Arusi, but 
Zakariya al-’Ansari enters a caveat, that the more exact of the 
Sufis {al-midialclpil^un) hold that nafs, ruli, T^alh, sirr, "^ahl on one 
side mean the same thing, the subtle human property {aUatlfa 
al-^inscinl7/a), the essence possessing a special knowledge of the 
Lord (al-lka^ika al-rahhamya), although, on another side, each means 
a different thing (Risala, ii, pp. 105 ff.). This position is quoted as 
that of al-Grhazzall who recognized that nafs was the word used in 
the Kur'an broadly for the human soul and was not entirely, or 
predominantly, the sensual element which must be subdued and 
controlled. But K^ushairi, because of his position, has to use ruJi 
for the human soul. The ^arwdh, then, are seifs or substances 
( a ydn), fine or subtle {latlfd), deposited (inuda^a) in human bodies, 
and which are separated from their bodies at death or, temporarily, 
in sleep. These are created and the belief that they are eternal is 
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a grave error. Zakariya al-'^Ansriri goes on to distinguish two and 
even three ruli^s in man: (i) the ruh of* waking (yakaza) which 
leaves the body in sleep, sees visions and returns with waking,* 
(ii) the oniJi of life which leaves the body at death; (iii) the Satanic 
rwj {ruh al’shaitan) whose particular seat, because of Kur. cxiv, 5, 
is in the breast (sadr). 

Next in importance, for the broad world of Islam, to the views 
of Ibii Taimiya and Ibn ICaiyim are those of al-Qhazzali (d. 506/1111). 
A very clear abstract of his fundamental position is quoted in the 
Diet, of techn. terms, p. 547, from the Kulllyat of Abu-l-Baka' 
(d. 1094/1683). The rtih is not a body (djism)^ located in the body 
as water in a vessel, nor is it an accident (aracl)^ located in the 
heart and brain as knowledge in one who knows, but it is a substance 
{^awhar) because it knows itself and its creator and perceives 
intelligible things {al-ma objects of the By tlie agree- 

ment of intelligent people {aVul^ala) it is an indivisable part and 
thing, only the word “ part ” is not fitting, as part ” suggests 
“whole,” unless what is meant is as in the saying, One is a part 
of ten. So if you take all that by which a body (badan) subsists 
as a human being (^insan) its ruli is one part of its compound 
{djumla)] it is not in it or out of it; above all it has to be kept 
clear {munazzah) of location in loci and of being joined to bodies 
(^adjsara) and being specified by directions (djiliat)] held sacred 
{mulfaddas) from those limitations (^awarid). This is not a case of 
comparison {taMlh) of man to Allah nor does it assert that the 
human ruh is specifically the same as Allah, for the specific 
difference of Allah is that he is kaiyum^ that is “ self-subsisting,” 
and everything besides him subsists by him. So aldzaiyUmiya is in 
none but Allah. 

From this abstract the following points in al-Ghazzall’s position 
are clear. The human ruh is entirely non-material and is “ spirit ” 
in the philosophical sense. This is developed at length with scholastic 
dialectic in his small treatise; Al-maclnun al-saghir (ed. Cairo 1303; 
cf. Spanish transl, by Asia in his Algazal, Zaragoza 1901, 
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pp. 692-733). The I^ur'anic passages, xv, 29; xxxii, 8; xxxriii^ 72 
(ICur’anic Usages I above) mean that Allah makes the human 
embryo a purified and balanced compound fit to receive and retain 
the mil as a wick after being soaked with oil can retain fire. 
The “ breathing ” or “ blowing is a metaphorical expression for 
this kindling o£ the light of the ruh in the wick ” of the embryo. 
It may be illustrated, on the one side, by the light of tlie sun 
which illuminates things whose nature it is to be brought out by 
light, i.e. the variegated things under the sphere of Air, and, on 
the other side, by the polish of a steel mirror which only when 
polished reflects what is in front of it. It is not like the pouring 
of water from a vessel upon the hand, nor even the outpouring of 
the rays of the sun, if these are erroneously thought of as separated 
from the body of the sun. The light of the sun is the cause of 
the production of a thing which resembles it in quality of light, 
although much weaker. Similarly the object reflected in the mirror 
is the cause of the reflection which resembles it ; there is no 
joining or separating but simply cause and effect. The ruli^ again, 
is not something abiding in the body, like water in a vessel, nor 
as an attribute or accident abides in a substance; it is a substance 
existing in itself, not in the heart or brain nor in space at all. It 
is not a body and cannot be divided; and you cannot predicate 
spatial relations of it any more than you can predicate knowledge 
or ignorance of a stone. The anthropomorphic Karramites and 
TJa.nbalites cannot conceive of such an entity (^naiodjud) even in the 
case of Allah; for them a mawdjud must be a djism at which you 
can point. The Ash'arites and Mu'tazilites can conceive of such 
a mmodjud^ but they limit it to Allah himself. Locality, for them, 
is the only distinction between created entities. Nor does this 
infringe upon Allah’s most essential quality. For that quality is 
his being self-subsisting (kaiyum). Thus the Kaiyumiya of Allah is 
fundamental for al-Ghazzall’s position. This Name occurs thrice in 
the Kur'an, ii, 256; iii, 1; xx, 110. Tabari (d. 310/923; Tafsir, 
Part iii, p, 4) gives the oldest exegetical tradition: (i) tracing back 
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to Mu^ahid, “ he who cares for everything* ” (an intensive from 
the idiom ls>ama hi..,)] (ii) tracing back to al-Pahhak, “the 
abiding one” {aVk.aim^ al-daim). The Lisan (author d. 711/1311; 
Part XV, pp. 406 ff.) is fuller but does not name al-Pahhak; adds 
al-Kalbl, “ he who has no beginning (iadf).” It adds also a full 
statement of the meaning* of al-'^aiyum as one of the “ counted ” 
(inaduda) names, “ he who subsists hy himself absolutely, not by 
any other, and by whom every entity subsists.” This is exactly 
al-Ghazzalfs position and appears to be quoted, with slight changes, 
from his Al-maksad al-'^asna (ed. Cairo 1324, p. 71) although al- 
Ghazzali is not named. But al-Raghib (d. 502/1108) in his Mufradat 
and abZamakhshari (d. 538/1143) and Baidawi (d. 685/1286) in their 
commentaries on ^l^ur. ii, 256 give only the view of Mudjahid. 
Al-Eazi (d, 606/1209) in his Mafutlli al-ghaib (ed. Cairo 1308, vol. ii, 
p. 305) gives and expands the views of both al-Pahhak and Mudjahid, 
along with some others rejected as plainly absurd. Neither Tabari 
nor Razi indicates clearly a preference, except in the order of their 
views; but the author of the Lisan seems to have adopted al-Ghazzalfs 
statement of the true interpretation of the word regarded as one 
of the Names of Allah, and his quotation shows that al-Ghazzali’s 
position was becoming authoritative. More than a century latei* 
than al-Ghazzali Ibn al-^Arabl in his FusUs (written 627/1230) was 
to find the essential difference in the Sublimity i^ulmoa] cf. aVall 
and taala) of Allah (Nicholson, Islamic Mysticism, p. 152). Did 
Baidawl prefer to follow him rather than ^azzali on this point? 
It meant that the whole doctrine of “ difference ” (muMk^lccfa) 
between Allah and his creation, built up painfully by the Mutakallzms, 
was being swept away and that the only essential point of difference 
was the absolute self-sufficiency or independence (^al-istigJind 
al-mictlak) of Allah and tlie dependence upon him of all his creatures. 
The contrast is between a mustaghnin and fulmar a ] in philosophical 
language his existence is absolute and theirs is contingent or relative. 
This being so, there may be kinship between the ruli. of man and 
the ruTi of Allah; the human ruli^ out of all created things, has 
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a unique relationship to Allah and is man’s means of contact with 
Allah. And, conversely, Allah’s ruh is a manifestation of Allah and 
his link with all existing spirits, from those controlling the splieres 
to man himself. As to the interpretation of Kur. xvii, 87, “ the 
ruh is of the ""amr of my Lord,” the verso means that all spirits 
are a product of the world of divine command ('dlain al- amr). 
They thus belong to this World of Command and so stand apart 
from other created things; they are entities which exist apart from 
sense or form, direction or space, and do not come under dimension 
or measure. But this does not mean that they are uncreated and 
were existent from all eternity. Panpsychism, also, is to he rejected 
once the spirits are joined to their bodies; their difference and 
personality is through their being joined to material bodies and not 
by their own nature. But this difference and personality, when so 
gained, is permanent and they retain it after they are separated 
from their bodies. This cannot but remind us of William James’s 
guess of an ocean of soul-stuff which projects itself, here and there, 
into peaks of personality in material beings. But to al-Ghazzali’s 
critics it suggested the emanation-theory of the Neoplatonists. This 
is increased by passages in which the concentric heavenly spheres 
have each an angel, or " soul,” in charge and these lead up to 
a final Demiurge who receives the command (^amr) of Allah and 
transforms it into physical contact {muidshara). In the Mi^kat 
(ed. Cairo 1322, p. 55) this intermediary between spirit and matter 
is called aVMuta ^ “ the obeyed one ” or “ the one who must be obeyed,” 
a title evidently derived from the angel of revelation in the vision, Kur. 
Ixxxi, 21. Of, further on this problematical figure W. H. T. Gairdner’s 
translation of the Mishkat, throughout, Nicholson’s Studies in Islamic 
Mysticism, p. Ill, andtheSaiyid Murtajainhis commentary on the Ihya, 
vol. ii, pp. 72 ff.; also the Kut al-l^iulGb of al-Makki (d. 386/996), ii, 41 
— al-Ghazzall’s source. It is worth noticing that the Saiyid Murtada 
seems to find nothing questionable about this figure. 

In his Risala laduniya (ed. Cairo 1328, pp. 7 ff.) al-Ghazzall 
enters on further details in explanation of the nafs and the human 
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rUli. The sharpest distinction is to be made between this ruh and 
the animal vuli (^cil-Jiayawanl)^ althoug’h Sufis call tliat ruh nctfs and 
so, too, does the Kur an. But this ruh is neither physical body 
(^ism) nor accident but a divine power (Jcuiaa Hlahiya) like the 
First Reason {aVakl at- axmal) and the Tablet {aUaucli) and the 
Pen (aZ-ZcaJam) ; these are all simple substances {djawaliir 'tmifrada) 
separated from matter, nay they are lights ^ stripped ” of 

materiality {mu^arrada), to be reached by the Reason (ma J:wZa) 
not by the senses {glmir malmisa). This is called by philosophical 
theologians (aldiuJcama) the logical xiafs (nafs natika) and by Sufis 
the heart {kalh). It is tlie ruli ""amrl^ because of its origin, and the 
Kur’anic “ nafs at rest,” The Mutakallims do not understand this 
“ simple substance ” [a djaxohar fard meant for them a material 
atom] and make the difference between the soul and the body 
a matter of fineness and coarseness. In the Mishkat, pp. 39 ff. 
(quoted also at length in the Diet, of techn. terms, pp. 543 f.), 
there is a more elaborate classification of ""arwdh, making these 
cover all the physical powers (cf, article on WaJm referred to 
above, pp, 512 f.). (i) Al-ruh al-Jiassas^ ‘‘the sense-ruj,” meets what 
the senses bring; all animals have this; by this they are animals, 
(ii) Al-x^uh ahkhaydlij “the image or picture forming”; Aristotle’s 
9 avTao-La; registers and retains what the senses bring; developes in 
children, and some animals have it. (iii) Al-ruh aVakll, " the 
intelligent or reasoning”; Aristotle’s voOc; perceiving the ideas 
which come from the senses and from the image-forming power; 
the special characteristic of man and not found in the lower 
animals; its percepts are universal, necessary, knowledge, (iv) Al- 
ruli al-jihn^ “the logical,” Aristotle’s Siavofa, by syllogisms attains 
to new truths, (v) Al-x'uli al-ls>udsi al-nahaxjoi, “ the holy and prophetic,” 
the power of prophets and some saints by which the Unseen World 
(al-ghaih) is immediately revealed to them. All these can be called 
Lights (^anwdr] this word is used because the whole treatise is an 
exposition of the Light-verse, !Kur. xxiv, 35 and of the tradition 
about the Veils of Light) since the different kinds of existent things 
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are manifested by them, and although the lower animals partake 
in (i) and (ii), yet these are created in man for a further, higher, 
object. In animals they serve only for physical needs, but even 
through the senses man reaches general ideas which are beginnings 
of religious perception. This is an elaboration of the distinction 
above between the ruli liayaioonil and the ruh ^amrl but tends to 
obliterate the uniqueness of the riili It is to all these ""arioah 

and to all the faculties (kuwa) of the human body that the tradition 
refers^ “ The ^arioah. are troops collected together ’’ {djunud 
mudjannada] Risala ladunlya, p. Ilf.). 

In the Kur^'an commentary, Mafatih al-ghaib, of al-Razi (d. 606/ 
1209) when he deals with Kur. xvii, 87 (ed. Cairo 1308, vol. v, 
pp. 429—440), besides his exposition on the text, he enters on 
a long discussion of the nature of human personality [aVinsanlya) 
and of the various opinions which have been held upon it. The 
ruli in the verse is the human soul. The tradition that the verse 
means that the human soul is a mystery is to be rejected. The 
verse means : (i) The soul is an entity different from the body and 
its accidents; it is a simple substance, incorporeal, originated 
directly by the divine kun] its purpose is to give life to the body. 

(ii) The phrase from my Lord’s command ” means “ from my 
Lord's action ” ; ""amr often means fi'l. It is thus originated and 
the phrase, “ ye have been given only a little knowledge ” means 
that human souls in their original constitution {fitra) know nothing, 
but gradually learn. But, he adds, Allah knows best! He, then, 
gives four other interpretations of ruli in this verse: that it means 
(i) the Klur^'an ; (ii) a pax’ticular angel, mightiest of them all ; 

(iii) the angel fibril; (iv) a class of created beings resembling 
men and yet not men. He, then, considers the different views as 
to what constitutes the human personality (hal^ikat al- iman)^ i.e. 
the “ I ” which knows, understands, sees, hears, is angiy, &c. Most 
(djumhur) of the Mutakallims hold that al-insan is an expression 
for this sensible body (aUdjism al’-ma^sus), (Of. Ibn Kaiyim above.) 
He refutes this in two pages and a half with 17 disproofs; evidently 
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this position had to he taken seriously. Others hold that this aVinsan 
is a corporeal body {d^sm) existing inside the human body {badan). 
This leads to a discussion of the nature of the physical bodies 
existing in this lower world {aValam al-siifll)] these are the four 
elements — earth, air, fire, water — or results of the combination of 
these. In the human body there can be only the results of 
combinations of these, and the combinations in which earthiness 
and wateriness predominate are, in this connection, left out of 
account by all intelligent people, except those who hold that the 
blood is the ruli^ because death follows its leaving the body. The 
combinations in which air and fire predominate are in a different 
position. These are called “ the spirits {aVancali) and are of two 
kinds. Airy bodies mixed with natural heat (al-barara al-gliarlziya) 
arise either in the heart or in the brain and are said to be the rub 
and aVinsan, Some say that aVinsan is the rub that is in the 
heart; others that it is an indivisable part (an atom) in the brain 
and others that al-ruJi is an expression for fiery parts mixed in 
those brain and heart-spirits and that those fiery parts — otherwise 
called the natural heat — are aVinsdn. All these are evidently 
attempts by materialists to avoid the idea that the rub is a non- 
material substance. Others, again, hold that the rub is an expression 
for bodies of light, heavenly, fine of substance (^adjsdra nurdnzya 
samdwiya latlfat al-djawliar), of the nature of sunshine {iaio al- 
shams), not susceptible of dissolution, interchange, separation or 
scattering. Then, whenever the body (badan) comes into being, 
and its equipment is complete, — and that is the meaning of Allah’s 
saying, “I made it symmetrical” (Klur. xv, 29; xxxviii, 72; see 
Baidawl on both passages) — these lofty, heavenly, divine bodies 
interpenetrate the members of the (physical) body as fire inter- 
penetrates charcoal and sesame oil sesame seeds, &c. This inter- 
penetration of those heavenly bodies in the substance of those 
(physical) bodies is what is meant in Allah’s saying, “ and I blew 
into him some of my ruJi (Kur. xv, 29 ; xxxii, 8 ; xxxviii, 72 ; 

cf. I^tir^’anic Usages I above). So long as the physical body remains 

23 

Acta orientalia. IX. 
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sound and capable of receiving this interpenetration it remains 
alive. But when there arise in the body coarse admixtures {'akhlat 
ghallm) which hinder the running (sarayan) of these lofty bodies 
in it, these are separated from the physical body and death occurs. 
This, says Razi, is a powerful and distinguished position (ma dh hah 
y,awi ^arlf) which calls for careful consideration; it agrees closely 
as to the conditions of life and death with what we learn from 
Revelation. 

That “ man ” (al-insan) is an accident (^arad)^ dwelling in the 
body, he rejects as absurd, because man is evidently a substance, 
describable with knowledge, power, control, and no substance can 
be an accident. But there will be general agreement that man is 
a substance describable by specific accidents, and; in accordance 
with this, views divide. Some hold that when the four elements 
are mingled, and the vehemence {sawra) of one is broken by the 
vehemence of another, there results a balanced modality (haifiya 
muiadila) which is a mixture and these mixtures are infinite in 
number ; one may be the quality of a man (aVinsanlya) and 
another of a horse (al-farasiya). ^Insaniya^ then, is an expression 
for the essential quality in certain bodies describable as produced 
by the mixture of elemental parts in a certain proportion. This is 
the position of the majority of physicians (^atiblci) who deny that 
the nafs continues after death. It was also the position of Abu-1- 
Rusain al-Basri, the Mu'tazilite. A second position is that “ man ^ 
is an expression for specific bodies which are under the condition 
that they are describable with the qualities, Life, Knowledge, Power, 
and that Life is an accident subsisting in the body. This denies both ruj 
and nafs and says that there is nothing but bodies in mutual relationships 
{mutalif) describable with those four specific accidents. This is the 
position of most Mu'tazilites. Finally, among those assei'tors that man 
is a physical compound of the four elements, possessing those four 
qualities or accidents, are some who hold that the only difference 
between man and the other animals is in the shape of his body and 
ihe fashion of his limbs and parts — a hard saying, adds Razi. 
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The next view is evidently his own and is that " man this 
essential man— is an entity which is not a body {djism) and possesses 
no materiality {^ismanlya). This is the position of most of the 
theistic philosophers who hold that the nafs abides after death and 
who maintain for the nafs a spiritual resurrection {maad ruhanl) 
and spiritual reward and punishment and reckoning. (On “ spiritual ” 
here cf. Ghazzalfs Ma<Jntln, ed. Cairo 1303, pp. 38 ff.) This is the 
position of a great number of the learned among Muslims, such as 
al-Raghib al-lsfahani (d. 502/1108), al-Ghazzalr (d. 505/1111), of the 
earlier Mu'tazilites Ma'^mar b.‘‘Abbad al-Sulami, of the Shfa abShaikh 
al-Mufid (? Muhammad b. al-Nu'man al-Baghdadi al-Mufid, d. 413/ 
1022; Brockl. i, p. 188?) and a great number of the Karramlya. 
Those who thus uphold the existence of the nafs fall into two groups : 
(i) the sounder, or more exact, in their position (al-muhalflpikvin) hold 
that “ man ” is an expression for this specific substance (djawhar) along 
with this body (Jbadanf So “ man does not exist inside the world 
nor outside it, nor joined with it nor separated from it But his 
connection with his body is a connection of directing and governing, 
like the connection of God with the world. [Cf. with this the 
discussion of the Thomist doctrine of the relation of soul and body 
in Etienne Gilson’s Le Thomisme, Paris, 1927, pp. 180 ff.] (ii) The 
other position is that when the nafs is connected with its body it 
is unified with it and becomes the “ self ” (^ain) of the body and 
the body becomes the “ self ” of the nafs and these so combined in 
this “ unifying ’’ (ittihad) are the man.” When death comes this 
unifying is annulled, and the nafs remains, but the body passes 
away in corruption. A somewhat similar view is then ascribed to 
Thabit b. Kurra, the mathematician and physician, (d. 288/901 ; 
Fihrist, p. 272 and by index; Sarton, History of Science, vol. i, p. 599 
and by index). He upheld the existence of the nafs and that it was 
connected with certain heavenly and fine bodies (fadjsd'in) of the 
nature of light and that these were running {sdriya) in the human 
body, and that so long as this “ running ” continued the nafs 

controlled the human body. This seems to be the first appearance 

23 * 
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of the metaphor of the soul “ running* ” ia the body like water in 
green wood. About four pages follow on the proofs given by those 
who establish this as the nature of the nafs on the basis of reason 
(mm naliiyati'l- ald)^ and RazI finally refers for further details to 
his philosophical {liikmiya) works. A page and a half on further 
proofs on authority {samlya) close his discussion. 

In the Mawayf of al-Idji (d. 756/1355; ed. Bulal^ 1266 with 
commentary of al-Djurdjani, d. 816/1413; pp. 456—461) there is 
a long scholastic discussion of the nature of the nafs^ as to 
corporeality, origination and connection with the body, (i) Are the 
souls of the spheres [al-nttfus al-falaklya) incorporeal or corporeal? 
(ii) Is the human nafs^ called also the logical soul {al-nafs al-ndtiJca) 
incorporeal? The majority hold that it is corporeal but al-Ghazzah, 
al-Raghib and a number of the Sufis hold the opposite, (in) Is the 
logical soul originated (fiddith) and in what sense? This leads to a 
disproof of metempsychosis, (iv) What is the nature of the connection 
of the nafs with the body? It seems unnecessary to give here 
further details on these topics. 

The compiler of the Diet, of techn. terms (wrote 1158/1745) 
follows his quotation given above from the Mishkat of al-Ghazzall 
with a still more sweeping statement (p. 544), “ Every sensible 
(maJisUs) thing possesses a ruh” a statement of straight animism 
but not an animism of innumerable separate spirits but of a spiritual 
control of every element in the world, going back to and proceeding 
from the only Reality, Allah himselL He expands his statement 
from two sources. (i) The Tah^ib al-kalam: ‘‘Philosophical 
theologians (al-Imkama) assert that the angels are non-material 
intelligences ('wJ^aZ) and that the souls (nufus) of the spheres and 
the ^inn are non-material ^artoah who possess control over elemental 
things {aVunsiioHydt) and that the devil {al-shaitan) is the non-rational 
instrument of thinking {al-hUwa al-mutaMiaiyila ; see article on Wahm, 
referred to above, p. 513; Iblls for Islam does not possess "'akV), 
Every sphere has a universal ruli from which many ""aviodli branch 
off {yand^a ib) and the controller of the is called the universal 
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nafs and every species (naic) of the changing things of the sensible 
world {al-h^inat) has a ruh controlling it and these are called their 
^perfect natural constitutions’” {al-tabai al-tamma\ thus every 
one has a perfect constitution ” which may appear to him in 
dreaming as a person '.[shaMks] and reveal to him what he wishes 
to know; Ibn Khaldun, Prolegomena, ed. Quatremere i, p. 190; 
De Slane, i, p. 218). This is evidently meant to cover all the 
separate things of which the world, tlie Aristotelian-Neoplatonic 
Cosmos, is made up and to assert that each has a governing rUh 
of one kind or another, (ii) The book called Al-hnsan al-kamil 
(see further below): “ Every sensible thing has a created ruli by 
which its form [sura, elBoc) exists and the ruli of that form is like 
the meaning (mana) of a word {lafz). Next, that created ral, has 
a divine (^ilaln) ruh by which it exists and that divine ruh is the 
holy ruh [ruh al-Tx,udus) which is called the of ruKs and which 
must never be brought under the (creative) word kun (‘ Become ! 
That is, it is uncreated because it is a special aspect [icadjh) of 
the (many) aspects of the Divine Reality [al-hdk.'k) in which being 
[wudjud) subsists [kama bihi). It is what was ‘ blown ’ [manfuMi ; 
Kur. Usage I above) into Adam; so the ruh of Adam is created 
and the ruh of Allah is uncreated. That aspect in everything is the 
ruh of Allah and the holy mli] that is, it is to be kept holy, or 
remote, from the defects of ^ becoming-ness ’ [al-kaxonlya). The ruh 
of a thing is its self [nafs) and being exists in the nafs of Allah 
and his nafs is his essence [dJhat\ So when any one considers the 
holy Q'uh in a man he sees that it is created, for two eternal [kadlrti) 
things cannot exist — ^there is no eternal except Allah alone, and all 
his names and qualities inhere in his essence and cannot be 
disentangled from it; everything else is created. Man, for example, 
has a body [djasad)^ which is his form [svo^a) and a spirit which 
is the meaning (wa^m) of him and a Secret [sirr) which is this 
ruh ^nd a (divine) aspect which can be rendered as the holy ruh 
and the divine Secret and the existence which circulates in all 
[al'WudjUd al-sarl). So whenever the preponderant upon a man 
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consists of the things which his ^ form,’ i.e. his fleshly, sensual 
being demands his ruli acquires a material sediment {rasub madam) 
which is the source of his form {sura) and the place of origin of 
its locus {maJiall)j to the point that his ruJi almost contradicts its 
original world {^alam ""asVt), because the fleshly requirements become 
established in it and it is limited in the form from its absolute 
spii'ituality. So it comes to be in the prison {sidjn) of physical 
things {al-tabta) and custom {aVada) [i.e. what we would call 
^ physical law ’]. That, in this world, is the counterpart {mithal) 
of al-Sidjdjtn (!Klur. Ixxxiii, 7, 8) in the world to come. Nay, 
Si^^in itself is that in which the ruh abides, but Sidjdjin in the 
world to come is a sensible prison of the Fire and in this world 
is this idea just mentioned. For the world to come is a place in 
which ideas emerge as sensible forms. Contrariwise, whenever 
spiritual things are the preponderant on a man because he continues 
in sound thinking {jihr) and little eating and sleeping and speaking 
and he abandons the things which his fleshly nature demands, then 
his structure {liaikal) gains spiritual fineness, so that he can walk 
upon water and fly in the air and walls do not limit him nor 
distance of countries. So he comes to be in the highest ranges of 
created things; and that is the world of spirits, absolute from the 
limitations which result from companying with bodies Cadjsdm). 
This is what the saying of Allah indicates, ^ The pure are in 
pleasantness’ (I^ur. Ixxxii, 13; Ixxxiii, 22).” 

In KuFanic Usage V above three passages refer to ‘‘ the 
angels and the Ruh,^ These have formed the basis for a doctrine 
that, in the background of all existence, between Allah and his 
creatures, there is one individual and pre-eminent Spirit. This 
doctrine appeared already in the Mishkat (see above) of al-Ghazzatl 
in a vague form, connected with the system of the spheres and 
their “ souls.” Ibn al-’^Arabl (d. 638/1240) in his Fusus (ed. Cairo 1309; 
with commentary by al-Ka^ani, d. 730/1329) has already as a name 
for this being The Perfect Man ” {al-^insdn al-hamil). This is 
related to a doctrine that the essences {dhawdt) of all the prophets 
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are individualized {tdaiyun) and immaterial words ” from Allah 
(cf. article Kalima in the Encyclopedia of Islam) proceeding from 
him hy direct creation through the word kun^ and existing apart 
from space and time in the World of Command. This conception 
proved very fertile and was linked up with many expressions and 
phases of esoteric doctrine. It fitted into the Neoplatonic scheme; 
into the belief that Adam, the archetypal man, the first prophet, 
was created in the sura of Allah; into the Shl^^ite conception of the 
infallible Imam, with the kindred doctrine of the Light of Muhammad 
and the transmission of the identity of Muhammad; into §ufl ideas 
of Allah seeing himself reflected in the human heart and especially 
in that of a super-man, a microcosm of a higher order; into the 
doctrine of the Ivutb in at least a spiritual form; and into a broad 
Logos doctrine to which the IJur^’anic use of kalima as applied to 
Tsa (Kur. iii, 34, 40) had led Ibn al-'Arabi. All these joined the 
development at different points and became entangled together in 
different schemes. The immediate origin of the phrase the perfect 
man ” is very obscure. To us it suggests at once PauFs avopa 
TeXstov (Ephes. iv, 13) in its context of “ building up the body of 
Christ.” And that leads back to the Perfect Man in the Greek 
Mystezdes (cf. Lightf oot on Colossians i, 28 and Kennedy, St. Paul 
and the Mystery Religions, pp. 130 ff.). On another side it fits into 
the contrast of macrocosm and microcosm in which the Cosmos is 
also called the Great Man. Its most elaborate statement is in the 
book of al-Djili (d. circa 813/1410; see Goldziher’s article on him 
in the Encyclopedia of Islam, vol, i, p. 46) Al-dnsan al-kamil, 
which, after al-Ghazzali, has perhaps had the greatest influence in 
spiritualizing Muslim theology. See on it the thorough study in 
chap, ii of Nicholson’s Islamic Mysticism. But in the TaVifat of 
al-Djili’s contemporary al-Djurdjani (d. 816/1413 ; ed, Cairo 1321^ 
p. 25) is a shoi’t statement which shows the Logos side of the 
Perfect Man. Man is defined as the logical {natilpa) animal. Then, 
the Perfect Man is ^ the combiner of all the worlds, divine and 
transitory (kaioniya)^ universal and particular. He is a Book which 
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combines the divine and transitory books, As to his rah and 
reason he is a rational book called the Mother of the Book (i.e. the 
divine archetype of all scripture); as to his mind (Jcalh) he is the 
book of the Preserved Tablet; as to his nafs he is the book of 
obliteration and permanence ” {malm, ""ithhat] i.e. revealed scripture). 
So he is the Honoured Leaves {sul^uf] I^ur. liii, 37 ; Ixxxvii, 18, 19 ; 
xcviii, 2), raised, purified, which none may touch and the secrets 
of which none may attain save those who are purified from veils 
of darkness. Thus the relation of the First Reason to the macrocosm 
and its realities, as they are in themselves, is the same as the relation 
of the human soul to the body and its faculties. And the universal 
nafs is the mind (^alh) of the macrocosm just as the logical nafs 
is the mind of man ; therefore the Cosmos is called “ the Great 
Man.” In this, apparently, are combined the two meanings 
ratio and oratio, reason and revelation. 

Al-Djill deals thus with this pre-eminent Spirit (Diet, of techn. 
terms, p. 545): The angel who is called “the Buli^ is the 
one called technically by Stifis “ the Reality by which is 
created ” {al-liahk al-makhlilk hilii) and “ the Idea of Muhammad ” 
{al-l^aklka al-muhammadzya), Allah looked at this angel as he 
looks at himself; then he created him from his light and created 
the world from him and made him the locus of his looking 
in respect of the world (? min aValam). One of his names is 
“Command of Allah” ("amr Allah)] he is the noblest of created 
things and their loftiest in station; there is no angel above him; 
he is the lord of those sent (al-mursalln) and the most excellent 
of the honoured (al-mukarramin). Know that Allah created this 
angel as a mirror for his own essence; Allah is not manifested 
as to essence except in this angel and his manifestation in all 
(other) created tilings is only as to his qualities. He is the Axis 
{kuih) of this world and that to come and of the People of tlie 
Garden and of the Fire and of al-k4"raf (i.e. of all beings, the 
saved, the lost and those in Limbo). The Divine Idea {aldiakika 
al-ilahlya) requires, in the knowledge of Allah, that he (Allah) 
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creates nothing in which this angel has not an '' aspect {loadjh), 
that creation revolving on this “ aspect,” for he is its Axis. [This 
use of the word “ aspect ” in the sense of relationship,” “ part ” 
seems connected with the metaphor of Allah^s creating hy looking 
(nazar) which in turn goes back to the Ivnr'anic use of “ face of 
Allah ” (toa^h Allah) for the self of Allah.] But this angel does 
not make himself known to any of Allah’s creation except the 
Perfect Man. Then whenever a ivall knows him (this angel), he 
teaches him (certain) things, and whenever the wall realizes these 
he becomes an Axis on which turns all the mill of existence, yet 
not primarily but as a representative and manifestation. [On this 
relation o£ the human IJutb to the “ real ” Kutb see 

Nicholson, pp, 111, 195.] This Spirit is that mentioned hy Allah 
(Kur. Ixxviii, 38 ; ^'i^r'^anic Usages V above), “ on the day when 
the Spirit and the angels will stand in rows.” This angel has his 
place in the divine rule {dawla) and the (other) angels are standing 
before him in rows in his service {fl Jchidmatihi), but he is standing 
in worship of the Reality {fl *^ubudlyat aldialfk)^ administering 
freely {nnttasarrif) that divine Presence (fadra) as Allah commands 
him. And the saying of Allah (5ur. Ixxviii, 38), they do not 
speak except he to whom Allah gives permission ” applies to the 
angels but not to him, for he has speech permitted to him absolutely, 
in the divine Presence, for he is the most complete manifestation 
{mazhav) of that Presence, while the (other) angels, although 
speaking is permitted to them, yet each angel speaks only one 
word, more than that is not in an angel’s power, so he has no 
freedom (hast) in speech. So the first thing that happens in the 
carrying out a (divine) command {'am?') in the world is that Allah 
creates from this Spirit an angel suitable for that Command, and 
the Spirit sends him, and the angel does what the Spirit commands 
him. All the angels “ brought near ” to Allah {al-tniikarrabaii^ 
Kur, iv, 170; cf. article Mala'ika in the Encyclopedia of Islam, iii, 190a) 
such as Israfll, Mikahl, ^ibrahl, ‘Azrail are created from him, 
and he who is above these, the angel who stands under the throne 
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Qcursl) and the angel who is called al-Mufaddal (the Preferred or 
Graced) who stands under the Clear Guide (aVimam al-mubm ; 
cf. I(^ur. xxxvi, 11 where Bai^awl says it is the Preserved Tablet; 
cf. also IJ^ur. Ixxviii, 29). These are the Lofty Ones {aValuna) who 
were not commanded to prostrate themselves to Adam... This 
angel has many names according to the number of his aspects. 
He is called the Loftiest (aVala) and the Bull of Muhammad and 
the Divine JSwi, but in the divine Presence he has only one name, 
‘Hhe Buhy^ See, further, on this conception Nicholson, pp. 108 ff. 

The extremely abstruse subject of the Perfect Man, whether 
as sketched by Ibn ah’^Arabl or developed by al-Djill, enters this 
article only indirectly by its relation to this absolute Buh, Adam, 
as federal mankind and as the representative [Mkallfa) of Allah, 
all the prophets in turn as /voyoi (kalim) and Muhammad especially 
as not only the Seal of the prophets but the pre*existent cause 
of everything, an Arian Christ and a supreme Logos, all are 
similarly related. And thus the conception of Bui), in the ^^ur^an 
reached its culmination and explanation. That something of this 
kind was embryonically in the mind of Muhammad seems at least 
probable. 

It will be observed that the development above divides 
roughly into three stages. First there is the !Kur’anic position, 
an inheritance on Mubammad^s part from beyond Arabia and 
Arabic, the ultimate sources of which are obscure to us and which 
were unknown to the later Muslims. So the knowledge of what 
rul) meant in the Kur^'an was early lost. Yet this Kur’anic position 
came to be essentially understood by some later thinkers through 
sheer insight. Secondly, there is the position of the pious immediately 
after Mubammad. In the beginning these probably had some 
knowledge of the influences upon Mnbammad, a knowledge which 
later died out. But their attitudes have remained fixed to this day 
among the masses of Islam. Thirdly, there are those positions of 
later thinkers upon the subject which made a permanent imprint 
on the thoughtful Muslim mind. These permanent imprints are 
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faithfully reflected in the article in the Diet, of techn. terms. 
These thinkers often came very close to the mind of Muhammad 
hut added also an immense amount from philosophies and theologies 
quite outside of his knowledge. 

It has been impossible in the statement above to keep any 
strict chronological sequence. Also, movements of thought may well 
have appeared and worked before they were registered in dated 
books by specific authors. Against this confusion the following list 
of authors quoted with their death-dates may help: — Ahmad b. Uanbal 
241/855; Thabit b. Kurra 288/901; Tabari 310/923; Makki 386/996; 
Kushairi 465/1074; Hu^Viri betw. 465, 469/1072, 1076; Raghib 
502/1108; Ghazzah 505/1111; Zamakhsharl 538/1143; Razi 606/1209; 
Ibn al-Farid 632/1235; Ibn al-^Arabl 638/1240; Bai(Jawi 685/1286; 
Author of Lisan 711/1311; Ibn Taimlya 728/1328; Kashani 730/1329; 
Ibn liaiyim 751/1350; 756/1355; Ibn ^aldun 808/1406; 

Djill circ. 813/1410; Djur^'anl 816/1413; "Ansarl 926/1520; 
Abu-l-Baka'' 1094/1683; Compiler Diet, techn. terms wrote 1158/1745; 
Saiyid Murta^a 1206/1790; ""Arusl wrote 1271/1854. 

In the thinking and philosophically minded Islam of the 
present day the influence of the above nexus of ideas and hypotheses 
cannot be over-estimated. In that direction is drifting the creative 
religious thought of Islam. But it has to fight for its life against 
western influences in education and general civilization which are 
specifically non-philosophical or materialistic and mechanical in 
their philosophy. The Reality that is Allah is pitted against the 
reality of material fact. And another element from the West has 
entered the conflict. For more than twenty years articles on 
various phases of modern spiritism have appeared in the Cairene 
monthly, Al-Muktataf; e.g. on spirit-photographs in the number for 
Dec. 1928. And the Muslim East has no such preliminary prejudice 
against spirit manifestations as exists with us. So there is growing 
up rapidly an extensive spiritist literature such as Al-^arwah by 
Shaikh Tantawl Djawharl (ii ed. Cairo 1920), which connects itself 
easily with the ghost-stories of orthodox Muslim literature of edification 
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and lienee normally uses tlie word rul), for “ghost.” The colloquial 
usage is different. 

On the folk-lore and psychical research side not much has 
yet been gathered up. It is only recently that travellers and 
residents in the East have taken such things seriously; and they 
have been greatly iiandicapped by oriental acceptance of spirits as 
a matter of course and consequent slackness in ideas on evidence. 
Also few students of the Muslim East have been trained in folk-lore 
and psychical research. Exceptional are the books of A. M. Spoer 
(Mrs. H. H. Spoer) which all contain more or less of this material. 
Of* especially her series of articles in the Occult Review for 1905, 
Haun tings in the Near East. In S. M. Zwemer’s Influence of Animism 
on Islam (New York, 1920) there is a very large collection of 
evidence from Arabic literature and personal observation. In the 
older travel literature there are significant details on Cairene 
hauntings in The Englishwoman in Egypt, by a sister of E. W. Lane, 
Letters iv, xiv, xvii; in Bayle St. John’s Residence in a Levantine 
Family, chap, xx; in Harems et Musulmanes d’l^gypte by Niya 
Salima, xiv; in My Life Story, hy Emily, Shareefa of Wazan, 
especially pp. 86, 140. 

The following articles in the Encyclopedia of Islam bear, in 
various ways, folkloristic and theological, on Spirit: — Budub, Djafr, 
Djinn, Ghawth, Ghnl, Hatif, Hizb, Ifrit, I^arln, Kiyama, Mala'ika, 
Sihr, Simiya’; see, also, further references in the bibliography to each. 

The use of the words rftA, ^aricdJj,, ruJidnl in connection with 
the ^inn is obscure. In the Lisaii, iii, p, 290 foot, it is said that 
Tuhani can be applied only to spirits who have no bodies Cadjsad), 
as angels, ^inn and the like. Further, p. 291, 1. 4, a tradition is 
quoted in which the ^inn are called ^arwali and it is said that 
this, so used of them, is a metaphor Qcindya) because they are 
invisible ; apparently they are not ^aricaJj. in themselves. But in the 
T^j ""arical} in this tradition is said to he a plural of rih^ “ wind 
they are invisible like the wind. In the Fihrist, p. 308, 11. 22, 24, 
magicians profess to control shaitan's, djinn and ^arwah, as though 
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a separate class. And in the Akam al-mardjan, p. 8 foot, ^arwa]i 
are a separate class of ^inn who molest children {yan4 Ul-sihydn). 
In present day Egypt ruli, to judge from Spiro’s Arabic-English 
Vocabulary, does not seem to he used of the djinn. The only trace 
(under rdli, p. 212) is maryuh^ like madjnun, “ possessed by an evil 
spirit.” The normal word in Egyj)t and elsewhere for the haunting 
ghost of a murdered man is ''ifrit (see this article in the Encyclopedia 
o£ Islam). But rlh occurs once in this sense in Willmore’s Spoken 
Arabic of Egypt, ed. ii, p. 374. This may be a variant form of ruh, 
but it may also be nj, “ wind,” which is used of the djinn. But 
ruJidnl, because of its wide meaning “ spiritual,” has come into 
general use for all contact with the spirit world. This is shown in 
Lane’s long note on magic in his Thousand and One Nights (chap, i, 
note 15) and in S. A. Hillam’s Shaykh Hassan, the Spiritualist 
(London, 1888), which, though cast in the form of a story, is 
evidently based on first-hand experiences in Syria. 

Bibliography: Has been given in the article. For the later 
development the most important source is Nicholson’s Studies in 
Islamic Mysticism (Cambridge, 1921), passim. Also his Idea of 
Personality in Sufism (Cambridge, 1923), By far the fullest treatment 
of Ibii al-"Arabi is that of Miguel Asin Palacios, El Mistico Murciano 
Abenarabi (Four Parts in the Boletin de la Academia de la Historia, 
Madrid, 1925-1928), See, also, Nyberg, Kleinere Schriften des Ibn 
al-"Arabl (Leiden, 1919; especially pp. 120fi.); Tor Andrae, Die 
Person Muhammeds (Upsala, 1917); Massignon, Passion d’al-Hallaj 
(Paris, 1922; pp. 480 ff. and by index under roHh)] Muhammad Iqbal, 
Development of Metaphysics in Persia (London, 1908), 


The Dialect of Grozarkhon in Alamut. 

By 

W. Ivanow. 

The name of Alamut was already familiar to the Crusaders 
and to Marco Polo; and was applied to the strong fortress in the 
hills North-East from Qazwin.^ It was the headquarters of the 
“ Old Man of the Mountain/' or the '' Grand Master of Assassins/' 
as the Crusaders called the head of the Ismailite sect in Persia. 
The Jchudawands of Alamut (as they styled themselves officially) 
played an important I'ole in the politics of mediaeval Persia, until 
the Mongols under Hulagu destroyed their power in the middle of 
the Xllth century. 

At present, although there are several ruins which the local 
inhabitants point out as being the remnants of the headquarters of 
Hasan Sabah, the founder of the Ismailite power in Persia, the real 
site of the fortress can hardly be identified with certainty.^ The name 
of Alamut is applied now to the whole of the district, buluk. This 
begins within a day’s march from Qazwin, and occupies chiefly the 
narrow gorge of the stream of Shahrud-i-Alamut with a portion of 
the main Shahrod river near their confluence, as also the slopes of 
the hills turned towards these streams. 

^ It is usually stated that Alamut lies to the North-West from Qazwin, 
cf. for instance G. Le Strange’s “ The Lands of the Eastern Caliphate,” Cambridge, 
1905, p. 220, and the map facing p. ISd. This is quite erroneous, as may he seen 
hrom the latest (1927) maps published by the Survey of India, 16 miles to an inch. 

* I am dealing with this matter elsewhere, in a paper analysing the in- 
formation on the subject, contained in the statements of two travellers of the 
beginning of the XIXth century, i.e. Col. Monteith, in his Journal of a tour through ' 
Azerdbijan and the shores of the Caspian” (Journal of the Koyal Geographical 
Society, vol. Ill, 1833, pp. 15—16), and Col, Justus Shiel, “ Itinerary from Tehran 
to Alamut and Khurremabad in May 1837 ” (ibid., vol. YIII, 1838, pp. 430—454). 
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Visiting the district in the beginning of December 1928, 1 found 
that there are many dialects, or groups of closely connected sub- 
dialects, spoken in different villages. Unfortunately, my time was 
extremely limited, and therefore I had no chance to study all of 
them. I have collected, however, some notes on the language spoken 
in the hamlet of Dozarkhon (which is situated at the foot of the 
rock on which the stronghold of Alamut is supposed to have been 
situated). These notes, though necessarily very brief, may perhaps 
be of some interest to the student of Persian dialects as describing 
an interesting form of a transition language between the “ Caspian 
and the “ Central Persian ” groups. 

The district of Alamut originally formed a portion of T^liqan/ 
and the inhabitants differ apparently very little ethnically from the 
Taliqanis and Rudbaris, their neighbours in the hills to the East 
and in the West. There is also some proportion of Turks amongst 
them, and, most probably, a considerable admixture of Turkish blood. 
Turks live settled in separate villages, or, occasionally, mixed with 
the Tots (Tat),^ as the local Persian peasants call themselves. It is 
not easy to ascertain whether they have anything to do with the 
ancient T&novQOi^^ the early inhabitants of Mazandaran, or Tabaristan, 


1 Cf. Ibn al-Atbir, vol. X, p. 215: “and they call this place and its vicinity 
(a portion of the district of) TaliqSn.” 

^ The term Tat is applied all over Persia to the Persians when it is neces- 
sary to distinguish them from Kurds, Turks, Arabs, &c. Its connexion with the 
term Tajik, apparently the same word with a Turkish suffix, seems very probable; 
but it seems very difficult to find whether or not it is connected with the term 
iazl. Most probably all of them descend from some idiom in the pre-Iranian, 
or pre-Persian Persia. 

® After them the province was called before Arab invasion Tapuristan. 
Some authors give their name in the form Tdnvqoi. The Muhammadan writers 
transcribed this term as 'J'abaristSn. It may be added that the ancient population 
of Gilan were called Ka$o'6cif-ot>y or pjjXcct, iV-lcct, TiXov* The population along 
the river Safid-rud, and perhaps near its tributaries, such as the streams of 
Rudhar and Alamut, were called by the ancient writers Anariaks, Mards and 
Amards (Safidrud was called after them Amard). These Mards were subdued by 
Alexander the Great, and subsequently by Parthian kings, who compelled them 
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which included also the highlands South of the Caspian Sea, or 
whether they are connected with the Daylamites, who have given 
several dynasties to mediaeval Persia.^ It would he difficult to 
believe that these rocky and arid valleys were more fertile in the 
past than they are at present. Now-a-days they cannot support the 
population, which has to emigrate continually, and therefore one 
would not expect any considerable immigration here from other 
parts of Persia. All the villages which are found seem to be of old 
origin, and I was assured that there were no new settlements in 
the valley. 

The language of the village folk in Alamut is much influenced 
by the usual Bazari Persian, as it is spoken in Qazwin, where the 
peasants go daily to seek work or to sell the produce of their 
gardens. Those villages which are in close touch with the city have 
already lost their dialect. Such are Simyar, Ttoura, Bodasht 
(Bagh-i-Dasht), and a few smaller ones which are nearer to Qazwin. 
In some other villages, situated further Eastwards, the language is 
apparently still in a transition phase, preserving some local peculiarities. 
Such are Chola, ZUrdi, Wto-brah, &c., where, as I was told, LP cih 
is pronounced as LP gaw as gu^ &c. 

In the valley of Shahriid-i- Alamut itself Shahrak, Turkan and 
Fishan speak a dialect which is more connected with that of Eudbar 
(as in Madon). Still further NE in the valley, near Q-armrud (the 
present capital of the hiiluh^j lie Hawonak, Hasanobod, Zaworak, 
and a few smaller hamlets, where another dialect is spoken. Yet 


to emio^rate in the second century b.o. into the distrist of Ray. Their lands were 
occupied by the Tapurs, and Ptolemy mentions only the latter as the inhabitants 
of the districts East of Daylam {jav/u,atg). I§takhri (p. 205) mentions that the 
language of the inhabitants of the hills was different from that of Gels and 
Baylamites. Of. W. Barthold, “ Historical and Geographical Review of Iran," 
-St. Petersburg, 1903, pp. 154—155. 

^ The dynasty of Buyides, which became very powerful in the Xth century, 
ruled over the whole of Persia except Khorasan, and, most probably, caused a 
great number of the more important inhabitants of these localities to be trans* 
ferred to other parts of the country, on administrative posts. 
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another is in Oton, KanoyM, lion, and Hiiniz/ and again another 
in the villages Gozarkhon, Khushkechol and Towon, with a few 
others; with the last snh-dialect the present note is concerned. 

Persian, i.e. the Bazari, is understood everywhere now, but still 
a hundred years ago the situation was quite different. Col. Monteith, 
in his ‘^Journal of a tour through Azerdbijan and the shores of the 
Caspian/’ (Journal of the Royal Geographical Society, 1833, p. 15), 
mentions that in these localities only dialects were spoken: 

“ Since our entrance into Tarim, which is after leaving Berendeh, 
we found the people only spoke Gilla or Taut, and but few under- 
stood Turkish or Persian. This I imagine must at one time have 
been the most general language of the whole empire, for it differs 
little from the Lack, Loor and Kurdish. Even in Mazanderan, 
where the people speak the most barbarous language in Persia, it 
appears to be only a corrupted dialect of the Gilla; and I have 
often found solitary villages in the remote mountain districts of 
Karadaug and Karabang speaking the same language.” 

This, though very vague and rather inaccurate, gives an in- 
teresting indication of the rapid changes that take place with regard 
to the local dialects in Persia. There is apparently a great number 
of petty dialects spoken in Rtidbar, and especially in Taliqan and 
further East as far as Samnan. 

To analyse every dialect in Persia that may be discovered, 
and to ascertain its position with regard to other dialects, is a 
difficult task, as long as our information on the general distribution 
of principal dialectical groups remains as fragmentary and scanty 
as it is at present. Tracing any new dialectic idiom to some form 
in the language of the Avesta or in Pehlevi means scarcely more 
in reality than a search for cases of accidental phonetical coincidence; 
the intermediate phases of development are unknown, and therefore 
our conjectures, however tempting, cannot be reliable. 

^ The dialect of Oton seems to be nearer to Mazandarani and Gilani than 
that of Gozarkhon. For instance, the personal Pronouns in Plural are amo, shamOj 
ushurif i.e. like in those two dialects. 

Acta orientalia. IX. 24 
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A proper basis may be available only when we know^ even 
approximately, all the dialect groups which exist in Persia, with 
their principal outlines. In the absence of anything better, two 
classifications are usually referred to by the students of Persian 
dialects: one was suggested by Prof. W. Geiger in the “GrundriG 
der Iranischen Philologie,” and another by the late 0. Mann, in his 
series of studies, the “Kurdisch-Persische Forschungen.”^ Prof. Geiger’s 
system represented the matters correctly as they appeared in the 
materials which were available to him, with a small error about 
classing the Samnani group with the Caspian dialects. 0. Mann’s 
objections, and his suggestion of the division of the dialects into the 
North -Westeim ” and “South-Western” seem to he much less 
successful and accurate. It is apparently based chiefly on the silent 
admission of the superstition about the literai'y Persian, the Farsi, 
being the original (“ urspriinglich ”) language of Fars, the remnants 
of which 0. Mann sees in the “ Tajik-Mundarten der Provinz Fars,” 
i.e. Popuni, Simghuni ^ and Mosarmi. The slightest touch with reality, 
with local life as it is, destroys the whole theory at once. The in- 
significant dialects mentioned here may be most probably simply cross- 
breeds of the local “ North-Western ” dialects with the Bazari, due 
to the continuous process of the mixing of local inhabitants and the 
growing influence of the trading centres such as Kazerun and Shiraz.^ 

^ Abteilung I. Die Tajik-Mundarten der Proyinz Pars, Berlin, 1009, 
pp. xiii— xxyi. 

^ Altlioug’li 0. Mann writes Somghuni^ the local inhabitants, as I could 
ascertain while on a tour in the autumn of 1928, pronounced clearly Simghuni^ 
with not 0 . 

® This process of rapid assimilation of the local dialects with the Bazari is 
particularly accentuated by the rapidly increasing tendency of the nomads to 
settle on the land, usually by a small number of families settling in different old 
Tillages. Being unable to speak the local dialect properly, or use their own language, 
they adopt the Bazari in their intercourse with their new neighbours; the latter 
becomes their mother tongue within a generation. In Fars there are many ancient 
districts which are using now only the Bazari, though it seems certain that not 
so long ago there was a special dialect. Kazerun itself is a good specimen of 
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It seems that the old “ guess ” of A. Houtum-Schindler, in his 
'' Beitrage zum kurdischen Wortschatze ” (ZDMGr, xxxviii^ pp. 43-116) 
in the classification of Persian dialects into “ Persian ” and “ Kurdish ” 
may be more successful. It would be perhaps better to divide the 
dialects into “ Persian ” and “ Median/' meaning by the latter term 
their connexion with that original language from which Kurdish 
also developed, though in a different ethnical milieu. 

The dialect of Gozarkhon in Alamut has obviously many 
Median ” elements in it, and is very closely connected with the 
language of the village Tajrlsh (in the hills North of Tehran), 
described by the late Prof. V. Zhukovski/ and with some dialects 
of the Samnani group, which are closely connected with some local 
dialects spoken near Isfahan and Kashan. On the other hand, the 
Alamuti has entirely adopted the Caspian,” chiefly the Mazandarani, 
system of the idafa, the Accusative, the Oblique or Possessive forms 
of the Pronouns, &c.^ So it is a real representative of a transition 
phase between the Mazandarani and the dialects spoken in the 
Western part of Central Persia. 

It would be extremely interesting to follow these small dialects 
in their gradual transition by a study of the forms used in the 
villages situated nearer to Mazandaran and to Samnan, 

1. Notes on Plionology. 

The sounds in the Alamuti present nothing particular when 
compared with the Bazari and the majority of rustic dialects. 
There are no emphatic sounds, and the general tendency is here 
more than anywhere in Persia to simplify ” and facilitate speaking 
as much as possible. In this respect Alamuti shows an advanced 

^ Materials for the stady of Persian dialects^ St. Petersburg, 1922, 
pp. 395-“4:32 (in Russian); here further on abbreviated as Z. 

^ For the comparative grammar and bibliography on the Caspian dialects 
see W. Geiger's article, “ Die kaspischen Dialekte,” in the “ Grundrifi der Iraiiischen 
Philologie,” vol. I, part II, pp. 344—380, here cited as GIPh, with references to the 
number of the page. 
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degree of the phonetical “ wear and tear/’ as in heh for LP hi-gu] 
hey for LP hi-giVy &c. 

Vowels are: a, i, o (d), u. All except o, which is an 

indefinite and elusive sounds may be short or very short, long or 
very long, as the case may be. 

Consonants: guttural 7^, gh^ kh^ kj k, back-palatal y; 
middle-palatal r, sA; front-palatal zlij ch, j] dental Zy t, dy s] 
labio-dental / (v); naso-dental u; labial to, p, J, m. 

The peculiarities of Gozarkhoni phonetics, as far as they are 
represented in these notes, seem to be as follows: 

d (middle-mouth open sound) very often corresponds with 
LP a, as in ato = LP aS; = LP Ja; = LP gdWy even 
ham = LP 6am, &c. On the other hand, o (LP a) appears in many 
words instead of LP short a, as in clioshm = LP ckaslim] sok = 
LP sag] orus = LP and Arab, "arua, &c. Interesting are forms such 
as gord for LP girya. Sometimes d here takes the place of LP tt, 
as in kdjd = LP kiijd] fdlon = LP fuldn^ &c. 

i short is often shortened into an elusive e, and u may 
be heard occasionally, probably under the Turkish influence, pro- 
nounced as ii. 

With regard to consonants, it may be noted that there are 
occasionally traces of preservation of the ancient Sj as in Kurdish, 
where LP has A, as in luos = LP rubdJi, In groups kh usually 
disappears, probably becoming first facilitated ” into A, and then 
into a slight lengthening of the vowel of the syllable as in dutar = 
LP duhlitar^ probably through duhtavy duJiHary duHar, Especially 
in verbs this is often observed: mt sukTit] dut — ljP dukht] 

heyrut — LP bi-furukhtj &c.^ Occasionally A may be pronounced as y. 
In the dentals may be observed that the final d often hardens 
into tj as in mokkort — LP mikhward. The group rd is sometimes 
preferred to st as in shurd (or sTiurt) for shust, though the latter is 

^ In my notes I found only one instance of the group hhw, which is pre- 
serred, in 1chv}or = LP hhwShwr^ in the Bazari khohav. Preservation of w in 
this combination is rather remarkable. 
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preserved fairly often, as in est = LP ist (Imp. from verb istadan)] 
hlmst (for LP hhuft^ khusjpld) = LP hlmahid, &c. 

In the group ft the labio-dental spirant f is usually lost^ as 
in gut = LP hat for haft^ &c. 

Labials, especially intervocal and final, have the tendency to 
be pronounced as an indifferent ty, cf. chmo = LP &c. 

3. Notes on Morphology. 

As far as the present notes show, there are no special suffixes 
of noun derivation that are not known either in Bazari or in the 
majority of dialects. As a local peculiarity the suffix of the diminu- 
tives, -7, may be mentioned, typically ‘‘ Caspian,” especially Mazan- 
darani.^ It is, however, much in use in the Bazari of Qazwin, 
cf. khurdi for LP khurd. 

The suffix of the Plural is -o (LP -ha) and -on or -^tn (LP -an), 
cf. tvachclj PL wadion for LP bachagan. 

The particle of the Oblique Case -ra, pronounced here as -?’ 0 , 
or even -ra, -re, is very often used, though for the Accusative there 
is a special suffix, as in the Caspian dialects,® -d or -e, cf. werke 
rnekuslid = IjP gurg-rd mi-kushad; tcaclione mokho7't — IjP bachagdn-rd 
ml-hhm*d; luosd hdyrd — LP ruhdh-rd bi-girady &c. In the nouns 
ending in -a this form occasionally appears as -iye^ cf. dumb'd^ Acc. 
Case dumbiye, &c, With the Dative Case this -ra is often omitted, 
cf. man ti khidmat arz dorem = LP man ar^l daram ha-kkidmat-i-tu. 

The Genitive, or Possessive Case, as also in the cases of definition 
by an adjective, i.e. in all cases in which in LP the idafa is used, 
is expressed here in a different way, as in the Caspian dialects, 
especially in Mazandarani,® viz. the words are put in the reverse 
order, cf. shiri laachon = LP bachagdn-i-sMrj pilo boico = LP babd- 
i-piTy &c. 


1 Cl GIPh, 356 (para. 118). 
* Cl GIPh, 357 (para. 122). 
" Cl GIPh, 357 (para. 120). 
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Pronouns are practically the same as in Bazari, the difference 
is only in the formation of the Oblique Case. Personal Pronouns are: 
7}icin^ tUy ttj mOj shumo^ ushun^ Obi. Case is mc'q ti {td)j ma 
shuma^ usliun,^ In the status constructiis^ with the idtifa^ they appear 
as: may kJiond; ti hhonii; ui^ may (or sliumdy^ usliuni khonli. 

The form md may often be shortened into mi with the iddfa, and 
probably the ObL Case of tu is in reality td. 

The Demonstrative Pronouns are i and it (perhaps aw^ but 
this needs verification). In the Pron. i (LP m) n reappears when a 
suffix is to be added^ as in the Accusative it is ine. 

Numerals apparently have no peculiarities about them^ except 
tlie form for three = su (as in Khorasani),^ but it is necessary to 
take into consideration the fact that the Numerals usually are first 
affected by the Bazari influences. 

VERB. Contrary to what is observed in the morphology of nouns 
in this dialect; the verb is not so much influenced by Mazandarani. 
Very frequently stems are found which are common to the Samnani 
or to some dialects in the province of Isfahan. Every verb that 
appears in the note is given further on in a special list; with in- 
dications as to its possible affinities. 

As in other dialects the form of the Infinitive is here rarely 
used; and most probably is identical with the stem of the Past tense. 
The forms of the Participles also are rarely used; my informers 
gave me only forms similar to those used in the Bazari. 

There is a great variety of modal prefixes: LP ml- which ex- 
presses a continuing action; it is here pronounced in different ways 
as ma, mdj me, mo, mu] LP hi-, here pronounced as hd, he, hu, &c.; 
a perfective particle; da-, as in Kurdish; apparently also perfective 
(but may be also the preposition dar), is used rarely; and ha-, also 
as in Kurdish; may be not a modal prefiX; but prepositional; as an 
equivalent to LP har. The latter is used sometimes in Khorasan 


1 Cf. GIPb, 359-360 (para. 126). 

® Gf. W. Ivanow, “Persian as spoken in Biijaud,” JASB, 1928, p. 252. 
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simply as an emphatic form of hi All four are used in tlie Caspian 
dialects (see GIPh, pp. 365-6). Apparently not every one of these 
three perfective prefixes may he used with any verb. This, however, 
needs verification. 

Formation of tenses, so far as the simple forms are concerned, 
i.e. Present, Past (immediate), and Future (also immediate), follows 
the same rules as in LP. The question of the formation of com- 
pound forms requires special investigation, because the inhabitants of 
Gozarkbon whom I consulted were too ready to give the forms of 
the Bazari as belonging to their own dialect. 

Personal suffixes are the same as in Tajrlsbi, and resemble to 
some degree those in Samnani and in Mazandarani: 

Pres, tense: Sing. 1st p. -«m or 2nd p. -dy or 3rd p. 
Plur. 1st p. 2nd p. -m or -U] 3rd p. -m, or -en, or -an. 

The suffixes of the Past tense are the same, except the 3rd p. 
Sing., where tliere is no suffix, as in LP. Cf. the verb {guftan): 
Pres. Sg. muguyenij rmigudy, mug^id] PL mugmjim, miigiien^ muguen. 
Past. Sg. gutemj guti, gut] PL gutim, gutinj giden. 

The Imperative has, as in LP, no suffix in Sing., and thus 
represents the pure stem of the Present. But in Plural the suffix -in 
is added. 

It is difficult to say whether or not there are special forms 
for the Passive voice. 

The Substantive verb in the Past tense, formed from the stem 5?r, 
resembles tlie forms used in the Caspian and some Samnani dialects 
(cf. GIPh, 366, and Z. II, 134-5, in Sangisllr and ShUmarzod), 
i.e. dahidm (or daiDiydm)^ dahai^ daho; dahaim, dahain^ dahien 
(or dawiyen). It is necessary to note that the difference between the 
Present and the Past tenses is rather incomprehensible to the local 
inhabitants, who use one instead of the other, and it is quite prob- 

1 Apparently the suffix -ai is used with yov/el stems, and -i with consonant 
ones, as also in the Past tense. 

2 It is not as in LP -im, with a long 1, because it is often pronounced 
indifferently as -m, or even as -en. 
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able that this form may be used for rendering the Present tense. 
If used without the prefix the form apparently denotes only 
Past: toOj or ho = LP bud. 

The Present tense from the stem ah appears probably in what 
is usually regarded as the Samnani peculiar use of the verb dashtan^ 
in its Present tense, instead of the Substantive verb. 

But what seems noteworthy about it, is that it is always pro- 
nounced not dordy as one would expect, but as ddrdj with the accent 
on the first syllable.^ Taking into consideration also the form 
mentioned above, of the Past tense, which has the prefix da-, one 
may have a suspicion that it is not the case of a strange use of 
the verb dashtan, but simply of the Substantive verb, from the 
stems ah and with the preposition dm\ If we have then, as in 
the Samnani and some Kashani dialects (cf. GIPh, 367), ddramij ddri^ 
ddrd; ddrim, ddriiij ddren, this appears simply as dar, with verbal 
suffixes. The reason why in the Past tense the preposition appears 
in the form da-, is the fact that in almost all dialects dar is pro- 
nounced in a pause or before a consonant as da, and only before 
a vowel the original r reappears. 

The forms hastam, hasti^ &c., are either the same as in Bazari, 
or the latter have already replaced the original ones. In view of 
the Alamuti predisposition to preservation of the group st^ the former 
case is more probable, 

The Future tense, LP basharrij bdshl, &c., is also used in Alamuti, 
but I also heard the form ho for bdsh^ the Imperative.^ 

It would be useful to mention in connexion with the Substantive 
verb its use in the “ periphrastic ” forms, expressing emphatically 
the continuation of the action: mdn ddre mishum (i.e. man ddr-ami- 
shum\ tu ddri misMj &c., means: I am actually walking, &c. Similar 

^ See GlPh, 367 (para. 139), where Mazandarani, Gilaki and Kashani 
parallels are referred to; cf. Z. I, 207, II, 358, Everywhere the vowel of the 
syllable dar is not o (= LP a), hut a or d (= LP a short). 

® See farther, specimen text b. The man who dictated it explained this ho 
as = hdsh^ bnt in this case it may be simply ho == ha*t. 
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forms are used in Bazari in all parts of Persia.^ The peasants of 
Alamut use this expression instead of: I am walking 7 iow, It is 
unnecessary to mention that this form is used only in the Present 
tense. I cannot tell at present whether a similar way of expression 
is met with also in the Past tense, with the help of da-hiam, &c. 

Here a list of the principal verbs is given, being arranged in 
the alphabetical order of their LP equivalents. It may be noted 
that many verbs are the same as in Bazari, especially in the case 
of the “ regular ” verbs. These, indeed, have been omitted in this list. 
(awada?i), to come. Imp.: &z, or hiydw, neg. oii. Pres.: ^niycim, miydy^ 
mid; miyclyim^ miydyerij miydn. Past: bdmiyem^ hamdyi, hioma; 
hdmdyem, hamciyUj hdmiyen (cf. GIPh, 372, the same tense of 
this verb in the Gilaki, with somewhat similar syncopation 
of and relaxation of d, and also in Samnani and Kashani 
dialects, Z. I, 55-“6, and II, 92-5). 

(aiourdan^j to bring. Pres.: mioiodrdmy &c. Past: biowardcimy <&c. 
{bastan)y to tie, close. Pres.: mibandam^ &c. Past; dabastdirij <fec. 
(apparently from dar-bastan). Cf. in Tajrishi (Z. II, 405), 
Samnani and Kashani (Z. I, 75—6, II, 131). 

(bu7'ldan)^ to cut. Imp.: bdbin. Past: bdbiyem. Apparently it is a 
phonetical modification of the stem bur (cf. Sedeh ioard)un^ 
Z. II, 129), not of the stem ioon{t)^ which probably goes back 
to Pehlevi stem uaw, and Av. uandt (C. Salemann, Mittelpersisch, 
GIPh, vol. 1, 1, p. 299). 

(dadan), to give. Imp.: had (?), Vh hadin. Pres.: midiyem^ midey^ 
midiya; mideyn, miden (?). Future: hadiyem^ -?, liadid, &c. 
Past: hadom, hadoi, hado (or hddo)j &c. Cf. Maz. and Gil., 
GIPh, 362; in Tajrishi (Imp.: liode^ hodin^ &c.), Z. II, 416; 
also in Samnani and Kashani dialects, Z. I, 119, II, 206—7. 

^ Expressions ddrii mikundy ddrd miordy &e., meaning: he is actually making, 
bringing, engaged in doing this at present, are often heard all over Persia. 
The late Prof. V. Zhukovski explained this expression in his works as meaning 
an action which is just about to begin suddenly 5 this is obviously incorrect. 
The meaning of ddrU mikund is dar-ast mikunady which is simply a colloquial 
“ syncope ” for mikunady dav tn fydl asty or some expression in the same sense. 
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{dldan)j to see. Imp.: lain, haynin. Pres.: meynem &c. Past: 
hddlyem^ hcidiyay (?)^ hcldi^ &c. Cf. in Tajrishi, Z. II, 419; 
Kash. and Samn., Z. I, 129 and 11, 224-5. 

{du‘klitaoi)j to sew. Imp.: baducJi. Pres. : &c. Past: laydutem^ 

&c. (sic). Cf. in Siingisar an3. Shamarizod (Z. II, 219), hciduzh. 
Past: badutumaj &c. 

(fiiruJchta7i)j to sell. Imp.: herush. Pres.: miliruslmUj mihriishij &c. 
(1st p. Sing*, neg. nimrushem^. Past: hdyrutem^ &c. Cf. Kasliani 
(WonishTiii and Kasha.), Z. I, 166. 

(giriftan)^ to take (used also in the sense of to accept, dashtaiij 
to buy, kharidan, and of many other verbs). Imp.: iily^ hUyn. 
Pres.: liamirem (neg. liandmirm})^ liamm^ liamird; 
liamirin, hamiren. Past: Imyiemi (neg. lianaytem)^ Jiayti^ liayt; 
haythn, haytiUj Jiayten, Future: wdirem^ &c. Perfect: loditem, 
(fee. Similar phonetic modification appears probably only in 
the dialect of Quhrud (Z. I, 181), 5ai, or hoi. Pres.: hdirun, &c., 
but the Past is correct hd^ngirli, or mogird. 

{guftan)^ to speak, say. Imp.: beguyen. Pres. : miguyem^ mugudy (neg. 

nimgudy^f mugua; muguyivfij mngiienj mtogtien. Past: bugutem^ &c. 
(also pronounced hoguterrij iitgutum). Cf. Maz. and Gil., GIPh, 363. 
(istddan)jio stand. lm?g, : xoiydst, Pres.:mf^^m, &c. 'S2i^t:ioiydstodem{^)^ 
hiydstOy &c. 

(kandan), to tear, pull. 3rd p. Sing. Past: liakandid. 

(kardaii), to make, do. Imp.: bek (?), neg. nok. Pres.: mikwiem 
(neg. 7iomkune7rh)^ &c. Past: liokurderrij hokurdt, hokurt^ &c. 
This pronunciation of the Past stem with u as the stem vowel 
is not met with apparently in the “ Central dialects, and 
only in the Gilaki is found kudain^ kudi, kud, &c., cf. GIPh, 373. 
{kasMdan)^ to draw, pull. Imp.: bdkdsk Vres, : mikasheirij &c. Past: 
bekdshiyem^ &o, Cf. in Kasha, Siwandi (Z. I, 173-4, II, 304). 
Occasionally forms as hdshiydniy &c., may be heard in Khorasan. 
{kliurdan)^ to eat. Imp. bdkliu. Pres. : mivkhrem, mukJirij muklmrdj &c. 
Past: muklmrdem (neg. nimkhurdem)^ miikhurdij mokhort^ <fec. 
Cf.inTajrishi, Z, II, 41 6; alsoiuKash.and Samn., Z. 1, 11 7-8, II, 202. 
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{lchus])%dan\ to lie down^ to sleep. Imp.: hekJius. Pres.: mikJmsem^ 
mikliusi {?'), mikhusdj &c. Past: hekhustem^ bekhisti, leklmstj &c. 
Of. in Maz. and Gil.; GIPli; 362^ and Samn.; Z. II; 196, 
{klnoastan), to wish; to ask for. Pres.: mikliom, mikliai^ meklio; 

mikhMim, mikhain, miklion. Past: hekliostemj hekhostij lekliost, &c. 
(Jmshtan)^ to kill. Imp.: hukush. Pres.: onekushem^ mekushi^ mekuskd^&c. 

Past: hikiisliUm^ &c. Of. in Tajrishi; Z, II; 426; Samn.; Z. II; 302. 
{larzidan)j to shiver; to move (also to jump?). Pres.: olioidem^ choidi^ 
&c. {?). Past: hechosteiUj &c. Very doubtful; if correct; probably 
to be connected with LP jastan, Cf. also cliust (agile). 
(nisliastan)y to sit. Imp.: banish. Pres.: mlyiishinam^ &c. Past: benishtam^ 
benishti, benishtj &c. (resembles forms in some Gurani dialects). 
(niicisktan)^ to write. Imp.: banwis. Pres.: mimoisem^ &c. Past: 
benwislitenij &c. 

(parldan), to fly; leap. Pres.: mi 2 )drem (?); &c. Past: beperesteniy 
beperestij beperest, &c. 

{raftan — slmdan), to go. Imp.: bash (neg. nesli)^ besJiin. Pres.: 
mislium, mishi^ mishu; misliim, mishin, misliim. Without modal 
prefixes: islium^ ishi^ isliUj &c. Past: beshiem^ besheij, bosho; 
beshiem (?); besliien (?); beshien. Beshe-ive — rafta bud. Of. in 
Tajrishi; Z. II; 420; Kash. and Samn.; Z. I; 133-4; II; 232-3. 
(shustan)j to wash. Imp.: bushur. Pres.: misJiurem^ &c. Past: 
bushiirdemy &c. 

{sukhtan), to burn. Imp.: besvj. Pres.: misiijem^ misujl^ misvjcl^ &c. 
Past; besutem^ besuti, besut^ &c. Cf. Maz. and Gil.; GIPh; 362; 
Kash. and Samn., Z. I; 148; II; 259. 

{suzdmda')i)j to burn (Causat.), Past.: deytem. Apparently connected 
with the same root as Siwandi (Z. II, 259; 260— 1); Imp.: bie^ 
(Causat. bion)j Pres.: mieino^ &c. Past: eyom (Causat. yondem)^ &c. 
(iiftddan)^ to fall. Pres.(?): damkiyli (3rdp.S.). Past: dekatain, dakiti^&o, 
Cf, Maz. and Gil; GIPh; 363; Kash. and Samn.; Z. I; 61; II; 104. 
(zadan)j to strike; beat. Imp.: buz. Pres.: tnizlinem, niizcini, mizand^ 
&c. Past: bezienij &c. Cf. in Tajrishi, Z. II, 421; Gil; GIPh, 362; 
Kash. and Samn., Z. I; 139, II; 243. 
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The majority of the so-called “ regular verbs are the same 
as in Bazari^ sometimes with only very slight phonetical alterations. 
The prefixes that are used with verbs are practically the same also 
as in other dialects and in Bazari; loar = LP 6 a?'; dar, or da = 
LP dary are the most frequent. 

Nothing particular can be noticed about the Indeclinabilia, 
except for the difference of their phonetical form, cf. fcq/a == LP Jcuja^ 
aivja=JjP anjdj &c. 

3. Specimens. 

a) Luos-tt Shir. 

Luos har sol odet^ weita, bo^ Shiri wachona mokhort. To yak 
sole^ bosho ki Shiri wachona beyra bdkhur^. Shir khudash biyoma 
Luosa beyra. Badzun^ Luos bar-^asht ki man ti wachonS nim’khurdem. 
Ti muddeya ® man mishum alon miowarem. Shumo m^n^ raho bedeyn. 
Shir bugut: tu alon mishi dushmaue mana hozer mikuni? Luos 
bar-gasht: bali. Man alon dare® beshum dushm^ne t^ra biowarM.m. 
Ruwo bosho. Bosho, dar bayne robe bedi ki Khers dare az on sar 
bia. Pishe i beit. Gut: salom aleykum. (Khers) bugut: aleykum 
salom. Bugut: o® Khers, man ti khedmat arz dorem.^ Bugut: ho 
chi-a, begu. Bugut: Shir mekho hukumati Mozandarona hodia ba 
shumo. Bugut: Shir kaja ddra.^® Hukumati Mozandaron hadia tara. 
Begut: 0 Khers, ki mo beshem^^ khedmate o Shir, ki o Shir har 
che ba tu suol kurd, tu bek: bale. Beshien khidmate Shir. Luos 
bar-^asht: hozir ti muddeyiya biowardem. Shir bugut: ke o Khers, 
mini wachona har sol tu mukhnrdi? Khers bugut: bale. To su 
maroteb ura bugut ki mini wachona tu mukhnrdi? Khers mugut: 
bale. To sare chorumin maroteb Shir baperest ki ina bayt. Ina kalay 
charme bayt hakandid. Badzun Luos bosho onwartar biesto, bugut: 
0 Khers ki aboi ki o Shir shumoro hado beroye hukumati Mozandaron 
muborak bo.^^ In abo tu jam kun. 

^ ^adat. ’ Pluperf. = LP giHfta hud. ® For LP yak salt * LP ha'd az an. 

® Muddal-a. ® Here apparently in reality ddr-'dm heshum^ in which m is assimilated. 

Here ddr-d (LP dar-ast), ® = LP ago. Such syncopation is very common all 
over Persia. » It is borrowed from the Bazari. Here again ddr-'d. For 
heshim. This is LP had. 
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Translation. 

Fox made a habit of devouring every year the Lion^s cubs. 
A year he went to catch the Lion's cubs and to devour (them). 
(But) the Lion appeared himself to catch the Fox. Then the Fox 
said pretendingly: I did not devour thy cubs. (But) I (can) go now 
(and) bring thy enemy. Let me go. The Lion said: wilt thou go 
at once to bring my enemy? The Fox said: yes. I will go at once 
(and) bring thy enemy. The Fox went. As he went, he saw on 
the road that the Bear was just coming from that side. He came 
before the Bear. Said: salam'^alaykum, (The Bear) replied: "^alaykum 
salam. (The Fox) said: Mr. Bear, I have something to tell you. 
(The Bear) said: well, what is it, tell (me). (The Fox) said: the 
Lion wants to give you the governorship of Mazandaran. (The Bear) 
said: where is the Lion? (Perhaps) he will give the governorship 
of Mazandaran to thee? (The Fox) said: Mr. Bear, when we go to 
the Lion, whatever he asks from thee, say “ yes.” They went to 
the Lion. The Fox said pretendingly: now I have brought thy 
enemy. The Lion asked: Mr. Bear, didst thou devour my cubs every 
year? The Bear replied: yes. Three times he asked: didst thou 
devour my cubs? — and the Bear replied: yes. On the fourth time 
the Lion jumped and caught him. He caught his skin on the head, 
and tore it. Then the Fox, standing farther aside, said (to the Bear) : 
Mr. Bear, I congratulate you on the robe of honour which Mr. Lion 
has granted you for the governorship of Mazandaran. Take it now. 

b) Luos-a Work. 

Luwos-u Werk ba handig^r bSrodari dab^sten. Werk bM, Luos 
begut: bi^w beshim felone jo.^ Yak dumba awjtt ho. Luos bo Werk 
ishun paluye dumba. Luos bo Wei-k nishu bedo ki awjM. ho. Werk 
mishu ki on dumbiya w^ira. Ki mishu tala damkiy^. On wakh Luos 
mishu dumbiya wamir^. Dod mukunU ki sohabi on bogh khabardor 
mishu. GorS. mikuna ki bogbon hi ina bay. Bogbun miya ura mira. 
Khudashi^ ba zog mekuna. Bogbun miya Werka mira mekusha. 

^ Apparently borrowed from the Bazari. * Sic, probably for khudaslid^ 
Acc., or Ichudmh-ra, 
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Translation, 

The Fox and the Wolf became as friendly as brothers with 
each other. The Wolf said to the Fox: let ns go to such and such 
place. There is some fat of a sheep. The Fox and the Wolf go (then) 
for that fat of a sheep. The Fox made sign to the Wolf: it is 
there. (Then) the Wolf walks to get the fat of the sheep. And as 
he goes^ he falls into the trap. Then the Fox comes and gets the 
fat. (After this) he starts making noise in order that the owner of 
the garden should hear. He shouts: gardener, come, and catch him 
(i.e. the Wolf). The gardener comes to catch him. (The Fox) hides 
himself in a hole(?). The gardener comes and kills the Wolf. 


4 A list of Alamuti words. 

Only those words are included in this list which differ in 
pronunciation, or in their stems, from their equivalents in Bazari. 


affOj copper jug of a peculiar 
form, apparently not used in 
other parts of Persia. Probably 
for LP aftdh, from which the 
usual term aftdhaQc) is derived. 
aWj LP a?^, that. Of. aw in Kurdish. 
aic-jcl, LP dn-jcij there, 
atr, LP a&, water, 
iam, LP 6am, roof. 
beroTj LP hiradar, brother. So 
pronounced all over Khorasn; 
cf. also Samn. Z. 11, 124, Maz. 
and Gil, GIPh, 352. 
ho wo, LP 6a6a, father. Grand- 
father = ‘pilo bowo. 
choslinij LP cbashrij eye. 
chit, china, LP cJiiib, wood, stick, 
pole, &c. 

daskt (LP daslit = plain, step), 
used here as an adjective for 


level ” : dashte roJi = level 
road. 

di, LP day, dlruz, yesterday, 
dima, LP and Ar. dayma (== rain), 
fields cultivated without artifi- 
cial irrigation, and depending 
on rain, dayma-hxvl, 
dor, LP dirakht, tree. Of. in 
Kurdish, also Sangisar, Z. II, 
213; Maz. and Gil, GIPh, 365. 
dumba, LP dunha (the tail of the 
sheep), used in the sense of 
fat of the sheep. 

diitar, LP duhhtar, daughter, girl. 
Cf. in Kashani and Samn. dia- 
lects, Z. I, 122, II, 212. 
fdlon, LP and Ar. fuhxn, so- 
and-so.” So pronounced in Gil, 
GIPh, 349. 

gdw, LP gdw, bullock. 
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gerzu (?), mouse {mush), 
gorcij LP girya, weeping, crying, 
shouting. 

lianncij Adv., quickly. 
himdj LP hlma^ in the Bazari 
Jiizunij fire-wood, fuel. 
i-jcl, LP m-ja, here. Of. also in 
Khorasani and in Shamarzod, 
Z. II, 113. 

izgolj LP znghal^ charcoal Cf. 

Z. ir, 245. 

Ja, LP jdy place. 
kdjd^ LP kxi-jdy where. 
kark^ rare in LP, usually murgh^ 
fowl, hen. Cf. in Kash. and 
Samn., Z. I, 194, II, 336; in 
Maz., GIPh, 355. 
khok (LP kJidkj earth, dust\ 
here used in the sense of ashes 
(LP khdkistar), 

khurdlj LP khurd^ khurda, small, 
fine, minute. 

khicor^ LP klmdliar^ sister. Cf. 
Khorasani /c/ior; Tajrish = 
khuer, Z. II, 415. 
kulok (?), rain. 
lal (?), mosquito, fly. 
luos, luiooSj LP ruhdli, fox, 
mardakj LP mard^ man, husband. 
melujdj sparrow, lark. Cf. in 
Sangisiir marajo, and in the 
Gurani dialect of Talakliideshk, 
near Shiraz, mdlucliakjZ.llj 324. 
mdrghondj egg (obviously derived 
from miLvgli)^ cf. in Silngisar, 
Z. II, 158. 


ndndy mother. Used all over Persia, 
but only in addressing. 
nisliUj LP nishdn^ sign, signal. 
oruSj LP and Arab, 'arws, bride, 
newly married woman. 
picliOj cat. Apparently imported 
from Tanakabun. 
pil^ pilo^ LP plVj old, aged. 
ru'WOj LP rTthdlij fox. Used also 
in many Central and Southern 
dialects. 

sdrjioori (?), small hill, hillock. 
sdioaki^ to-morrow. Obviously from 
LP and Ar. sabdk, 
sokj LP sag, dog. Cf. in Khorasani, 
and in Shamarzod, Z. II, 256. 
tala^ (1) trap, (2) peak, summit 
of a mountain. 

tash^ LP dtasli^ dtish^ fire. Cf. in 
Zafra, Z.I, 53; Abdui, Z.II, 90. 
togholi, sheep. 

itslikurij uslikum^ LP sliikam^ ab- 
domen, stomach. 
loacJid^ LP hciclia, child. 
loolky LP leaf of the tree, 

sprout of grass. 
ivardj LP han'Ctj lamb. 
werk, LP gurg^ wolf. Cf.inKashani 
and Samnani groups, Z. I, 182, 
II, 317; Maz., GIPh, 355. 
warfj LP harf^ snow. 

tcosli^ gi'ass; = kliUslikLiicusli, 

Cf. Sangisar, Z. II, 283. 
zarach^ ])artridge. Cf. zarezli in 
Sangisar, Z. II, 296. 
zog (= LP cMh?), hole(?). 



Bauherr und Arbeiter im Alten Eeieh. 

Von 

A. Volten, Kopenhagen. 


Uber das Verhaltnis des M-gyptischen Grabbesitzers zu den 
Arbeitern^ die das Grab anffiihrten, fallt ein interessantes Licht 
durcb einige Inscbriften des Alten ReichS; die meines Wissens nie- 
mals die rechte Deutung erbalten haben. Ausschlaggebend fiir das 
VerstM,ndnis ist die Grabinschrift des ^ in Saqqarah 

(s. A. Mariette, Les mastabas de Fancien empire [Paris 1889]^ S. 340 ff.; 
K. Sethe, Urknnden des Alten Eeichs [Leipzig 1903] I, Nr. 31, S. 49, 
Z. 17 ff.). Die Inschrift links vom Eingang des Grabes (Mariette 
S. 342; Sethe loc. cit.) lautet: 


(1) 






( 0 ) 

C3 □ 


□ ® 


(2)(j 


/t[? ^ AVWiA\ I] yVSAMW 




/tTT^ I AVWVSA /www\ 






/VWWVS. I AWWWV 




^ ^ M ?) ^ 


IfSAUT 




O 




o n • 1 




/WVWA 
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J. H. Breasted (Ancient Eecords of Egypt; Part One, S. 114) 
libersetzt: 

Judge, attached to Nekhen, Hotephiryakhet Jr) ; he saith : 

‘‘ I have made this tomb as a just possession, and never have 
I taken a thing belonging to any person. Whosoever shall make 
offering to me therein, I will do (it) for them; I will commend them 
to the god for it very greatly; I will do this for them, for bread, 
for beer, for clothing, for ointment, and for grain, in great quantity. 
Never have I done aught of violence toward any person. As the god 
loves a true matter, I was in honor with the king.” 

Ein klarerer Zusammenhang wird vielleicht bei folgender Uber- 
setzung hervortreten (die Abweichungen sind hervorgehoben) : 


(1) Der Eichter und das Oberhaupt von tlierakonpolis E[tp-brj“^h*t, 

er sagt: 

Ich habe dieses Grab als einen rechtmM.Cigen Besitz gemacht 
[oder vielleicht: aus meinem rechtmaBigen Besitz, 
d. h. ich habe es mit eigenem Gelde bezahlt], 
niemals habe ich die Sache irgendeines Menschen genommen. 

(2) Alle Leute, die etwas daran [d. h. an der Arbeit beim 

Grabe] ftir mich getan haben [cf. Erman, Agypt. 
Grammatik ^ § 342], 
sie haben (es) getan, 

indem sie zu dem Gott fiir mich deswegen sehr viel 
gebetet haben [d. h. wegen der Arbeit die Segnungen des 
Gottes fur den Grabbesitzer herbeigerufen haben]. 

Sie haben es [n. das Grab] gemacht (3) fUr Brot, fiir Bier, 
fur Zeug, flir 01, fiir Brotkorn, in groBer Menge. 

Niemals habe ich irgend etwas (4) mit Gewalt gegen irgend- 
einen Menschen getan. 

Der Gott liebt das Eichtige. 

Ich war geehrt vom Konig. 


Bei der verges chlagenen Ubersetzung wird der Tempuswechsel 
zwischen Z. 5 p und Z. 6 P /v'^wa j 


Acta oriemalia, IX. 
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erklart. Die Unklarheit der Ubersetzung Yon Breasted (“I will do 
[it] for them”) wird yermieden. 

Der Grabherr fangt mit der gewohnlichen Versicherung an, 
die in der Inschrift rechts vom Eingang weiter ansgefiihrt wird: 
Dies Grab ist mein rechtmaCiger Besitz, d. h. ich babe nicht das 
Grab eines andei^en beraubt Diese Eechtm^iCigkeit wird dann ferner 
begrtindet: auch die Arbeiter, die am Grabe tUig waren, sind ftir 
die Arbeit in Naturalien so furstlich bezahlt worden, daC ihre Zn- 
friedenheit sick in Gebeten zum Besten des Herrn ansgedriickt hat. 
Sie sind nicht mit Gewalt znr Arbeit gezwungen worden, wie es 
wohl oft der Fall gewesen sein wird. 

DaC im Abschnitt 2 von den Arbeitern gesprochen wird, geht 
mit Sicherheit ans der Inschrift des J (j hervor (Flinders Petrie, 

AVWWV\ U 1 

Deshasheh [London 1898], PI. VII; K. Sethe, Urk. d. A. E. I, Nr. 47, 
S. 70, Z. 5 — 7. Ich zitiere, wie oben, nach dem Werk Sethes nnd 
gebe seine Snpplierungen, von denen bei der Ubersetzung teilweise 
abgesehen wird): 


() 







/WAAM 



[ 




[P] 


AWWV\ /WVVW\ 


1XP 


Der Text ist hier leider etwas zerstort, aber es fallt in die 
Augen, daO die Meinung eine ganz parallele ist: 

Alle Arbeiter, die dieses fUr mich gemacht haben, 
sie taten es, 

indem sie zu dem Gott fur mich deswegen gebetet haben. 
Die Erwahnung der Fiirsorge des Grabbesitzers fiir seine 
Arbeiter ist nicht ohne Seitenstlick. A sagt auf seiner 

Grabwand (K. Sethe, ibid.. Nr. 16, S. 23, 


mi 


V ^ AMW, (2) 


O 


© I 0 
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Jeder Mann, der dieses [n. das Grab] fiir mich gemacht hat, 
er war niemals unziifrieden. 

Was sowohl den Handwerker als den Nekropolarbeiter betrifft, 
habe ich ihn zufriedengestellt. 

Es ist fiir den gestorbenen Agypter von Bedentung gewesen, 
daC sich kein Schimmer von XJnrecht an seine letzte Wohnnng kniipft. 
Daher stammt die fiir uns etwas sonderbare Versicherung, daC er 
fiir die Arbeit bezahlt hat. 


25 * 



Identification of “Eine Gotterstatue aus der Spatzeit” 

By 

Ananda K, Coomaraswamy, Boston. 

The relief figure of a deity illustrated by H. P, Blok in Acta 
Orientalia, Vol. V; p. 73fi; is an Indonesian, probably late Javanese, 
image of the deified sage Agastya, who as remarked by Gangoly 
“by his devotion to Shiva... seems to have attained svaritpya or 
^same-form’ as Shiva himself.” The “^weiCe^ Krone des Siidens” 
consists of matted locks (jata^mukuta)’ the “ Blumenguirlande ” is a 
beaded yajiiopavita. The right hand holds a rosary (ahsamala)^ the 
left a water vessel {kundika). On the proper left is diva’s trident 
{trUula)^ on the proper right a defaced attiubute which must be a 
skull-cluh (khafvauga). The garment is evidently a dhoti. Only the 
beard and protuberant belly, which are specifically characteristic for 
Agastya, distinguish the image from one of Siva himself. For farther 
information consult Gangoly, 0. C., The Cult of Agastya, Rupam 
“ No. 1 ” (No. 26), 1926, where many reproductions of similar figures 
will be found; Annual Bibliography of Indian Archaeology, 1926, 
PI. XII, and Poerbaharaka, L., Agastya in den Archipel, Leiden, 1926. 
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The Heroines of Ancient Persia, stories retold from the Shahnama 
of Firdausi; by Bapsy Pavry M,A. XIV +112 pp. with 14 illus- 
trations. Cambridge University Press 1930. 

This charming book is in a way a modern continuaton of a part 
of the living Persian epic tradition. The author has tried to point 
out; without unnecessary criticism; the part played by women in 
Firdausi's great epos. As Firdausi wrote in Muhammadan timeS; 
it would seem — not altogether in accordance with Miss Pavry's 
Epilogue — that the then prevalent opinions about the social role of 
women have somewhat obscured in the Shahnama their undoubtedly 
higher position in earlier times; Miss Pavry's book is there to keep 
up the older views. Her account would have been more complete; 
if she had decided to enlist also some heroines who have played a 
less agreeable part in the epos, but who have exercised, all the 
same, an important influence on the course of events. Such heroines 
are e.g. Sudaba and some of the wicked old women by whose aid 
a great deal of mischief was wrought. Miss Pavry always indicates 
the place where each episode is to be found in one of the printed 
texts of the Shahnama; in citing the edition of Vullers-Landauer 
under the title FirdiisU, this Latin title is unnecessarily abbreviated. 
We must hope, that this book will open the way for further research 
in this particular field of Iranian tradition. J. H. Kramers. 

Rerum normannicarum fontes arabici, e libris quum typis expressis 
turn manu scriptis collegit et sumptibus universitatis osloensis edidit 
Alexander Seippel, Osloae 1896 — 1928. 

Bei der jetzt um eine Einleitung und vieles Variantenmaterial 
bereicherten Neuerscheinung dieser wertvollen Quellensammlung fallt 
es auf; daC wiihrend der zwischenliegenden Periode von 32 Jahren 
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kaum nene Quellen erschlossen sind, die mehr Licht werfen auf die 
Kenntnisse der iskmischen Welt des friihen Mittelalter^ in bezug 
auf die sogenannten Nordvolker. Zwar sind in der Zwischenzeit 
die vorhandenen Quellen historisch eingehender untersucht worden, 
vor allem durcli die Studien Marquardts; die ganzliclie Herausgabe 
vieler wichtiger Texte (man denke an Bekri) steht aber noch aus^ 
so daO die Seippelsche Sammlung zum Teil noch immer den Wert 
einer ersten Textausgabe hat. Dasselbe trifft auch zu fiir Quellen^ 
die wie Mas'udis Muru^ al-dhahab zwar in einer Ausgabe vorliegen, 
aber in einer Textgestalt, die den heutigen Anforderungen nicht mehr 
entspricht. 

Von den Wexken, die in der Sammlung fehlen und jetzt einen Platz darin 
verdient batten, sei erwahnt das Kitab ^^urat al-Ard yon al-Huwarizinl, das jetzt 
in der Ausgabe von H. von Mzik vorliegt (BAHUG-, Wien 1926); das Fehlen dieser 
seknndaren geographisclien Quelle ist aber nicht sehr schmerzlicli, da das auf 
derselben Basis fuSende KitSb Aga’ib al-AkSlim des Suhrab (ed. Mzik, BAHUG, 
Wien 1930) vertreten ist; nur daB der Herausgeber zu Unreclit als Verfasser Ibn 
al-Bahlnl nennt. Ein groBerer Mangel ist vielleicht das Fehlen einiger astronomi- 
scher Werke, wie al-Zig al-IJSkimT des Ibn Junus und al-KHniln al-Mas'udi des 
al-Birunl (von dem die preuBische Staatsbibliothek vor kurzer Zeit ein besonders 
wertvolles Exemplar erworben hat). Der Herausgeber hat zwar die einschlagigen 
Stellen des Kitab al-Tafhim (von dessen arabischem Text auch noch ein Kodex im 
British Museum, Or. 8349, und noch ein zweiter in Berlin, Kat. Ahlwardt Nr. 5666, 
anwesend ist) gegeben, aber der l^Snun gibt denselben Stoff in anderer Fassung, 
wilhrend auch die zwar diirftigen Angaben in der Langen- und Breitenliste eines 
so wichtigen Antors nicht auBer Betracht hatten bleiben sollen. 

Das von Prof. Seippel diesmal den Texten beigegebene reiche Varianten- 
material ist die Frucht 1 anger philologischer Arheit. Die Anzahl der verfiigbaren 
Handscliriften ist aber durch die Ernte der letzten Jahre in den Stambuler Biblio- 
theken betrEchtlich vermehrt, wie z. B. in den FSllen des Fihrist und des geo- 
graphischen Werkes des Ibn H^»^wkal. Es sei welter bemerkt, daB das dem Mas’^ndi 
zugeschriebene KitSb al>*AgSlb auch sonst noch vertreten ist durch eine Berliner 
(Kat. Ahlwardt Nr. 9426) und eine Wiener Handschrift (Kat. Fliigel, II, Nr. 1262). 
Diese beiden Handschriften fiihren den Titel AJibar al-Zaman wa-mS abadahu 
T-Hadathan wa«A^a*ih al-Buldan wal-5[^rab wal-'Umran, was auch bei zwei der 
Pariser Handschriften der Fall ist. Diese A}}har al-Zaman usw. betitelten Hand- 
schriften bilden mit dem Oxforder Kodex eine zusammengehSrige Gruppe, deren 
Text besser hberliefert scheint als in den Muhta§ar al-A|a’ib zum Titel habenden 
Kodizes. Vielleicht ist daher die von Fliigel (nach von Kremer) in der Beschreibung 
der Wiener Handschrift ausgesprochene Vermutung, daB es sich urn einen Auszug 
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aus dem g^roBen Werk AJ^bar al-ZamHn handelt, aufrecbtzuerhalten ; dazu stimmt 
auch, da6 dieses Buck, wie Prof. Seippel selbst bemerkt, ziemlich alten Stoff ent- 
halt. Zu den unter Ibn Sa'ids Bast al-Ard angefiihrten Haudschriften. sei bemerkt, 
daB der Oxforder Kodex nur eiri diirfti^er Anszug- des Ganzen ist, welcbes selbst 
wieder nur ein Kompendium von Ibn Sa'ids Arbeit enthalt. Das anf S, 30 nnter 
Kitab al-Garafija zitierte Werk Ibn Sa*ids al-Badi* ist unter Ibn Sa'id auf S. 35 
nicbt wieder arig'efiihrt worden, wahrscbeinlich mit Reeht, denn es bandelt sich ver- 
mutlicb um ein anderes Mitglied dieser Gelehrtenfamilie; zudem ist der Oxforder 
Kodex in einem selir schlechten Zustand. 

Die Benutzung dieses Querschnittes durch die arabische 
historisch-geographische Literatur ist dui’ch die vorher gegebenen 
bibliographischen Notizen betrachtlich erleichtert. Sie ermbglichen es, 
sich einigermaBen liber den YerhaltnismaOigen Wert der Quellen zu 
orientieren. Flir die Verwertung und Vergleicbung der Texte ware aueli 
ein Namenindex von groBem Nutzeii gewesen; dessen Anfertigung hat 
aber seine besonderen Schwierigkeiten durch die verschiedentliche 
Gestaltung der liberlieferten Namensformen. Ans abnlichen Griinden 
ist der Verfasser wohl noch nicht dazu gegangen, die Ubersetzung 
der Texte zu geben. Eine solche wiirde wohl mit ebenso groBer Freude 
wie die vorliegende Arbeit begruBt werden. 

J. H. Kramers. 

n’' br anao nKSiinb n^an oder, wie das englische 

Titelblatt lantet: Tarbiz. A Quarterly Review of the Humanities [wbrt- 
lich: Akademie fur Geisteswissenschaften]. Edited by X N. Epstein, 
Jerusalem. The Hebrew University Press Association, ist der Name einer 
neuen jiidischen Zeitschrift, die ftir Orientalisten, besonders Semitisten, 
Alttestamentler, Rabbinisten, gelegentlich auch Neutestamentler, vieles 
Interessante schon geboten hat und kiinftig auch allem Anscheine 
nach bieten wird. Mir liegen 1., 2. und 4. Heft des 1. Jahrgauges vor 
(3. Heft vielleicbt versehentlich an die Redaktion der A. 0. nicht ein- 
gegangen?). Der zur Verfiigung stehende Raum gestattet keine langere 
Besprechung; es sei hier nur auf einzelne der Aufsatze liingewiesen. 

Quellenkritische und historische Probleme des Richterbuches 
behandelt M. H. Segal: Studies in the Book of Judges, 1, S. 1 — 30, 
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S. 1 — 32* — Formgeschichtliche (Gattungsgeschicbtliche) Unter- 
suchungen zur Maschaldichtnng bietet M* H. Segal in On the Poetical 
Forms of Ancient Proverbical Literature, 4, S. 1 — 19. — Dem 
talmudischen Eecht ist gewidmet der Anfsatz von A. Gulak: The 
Eight of Ownership of Property of a Heathen Slave according to 
Talmudic Law, 4, S. 20 — 26. — Uber Fragen der alten palRstini- 
schen Halacha schreibt B. M. Lewin: Maasim li-bne Erez Israel, 1, 
S. 79 — 101; vgl. dazu J. N. Epstein, 2, S. 33 — 42. — Sipr^ Zuta, 
Parasche Para behandelt S. Assaf, 1, S. 46 — 78. — Einen Beitrag 
zur Theologie des Maimonides gibt Z. Diesendruck, 4, S. 106 — 136. 
— M. Schwabes Anfsatz The Letters of Libanius to the Patriarch 
of Palestine, 2, S. 85 — 110 wird auch den Kirchenhistoriker inter- 
essieren. — Von den vielen archaologischen Artikeln nenue ich be- 
sonders E. L. Sukenik's uber die ,Kathedra Mosis‘, 1, S. 145 — 151, 
der auch fiir den Neutestamentler von Interesse ist. — Die archao- 
logischen Aufsatze sind meistens gut illustriert. 

Silmtliche Aufsatze sind in hebrS/ischer Sprache geschrieben. 
Das ist durchaus verstandlich, ein Zeichen des erstarkten National- 
bewuBtseins und des Gefiihls fiir die ersten Aufgaben der neuen hebra- 
ischen TJniversit^t in dem alten Lande. Ob das aber auch praktisch 
ist? Der nicht semitistisch ausgebildete Historiker und Archaologe ist 
damit von vornberein als Leser und Mitarbeiter ausgeschlossen, und 
aUch der nichijlidische Theologe ist meistens nicht mit der neu- 
hebraischen Sprache so vertraut, daC er sich ohne Zeitverlust in die 
Arbeiten hineinlesen kSnnte. Ein englisches Eesum4 der einzelnen 
AufsS-tze ware daher erwtinscht. Isolation will ja die judische Wissen- 
schaft gewiC nicht; davon legen schon die Aufsatze und die Methoden 
ein beredtes Zeugnis ab. Sigmund MowinckeL 

Louis Eenou, Grammaire sanscrite, T. II. Le nom — le verbe 

la phrase. Paris 1930. Librairie d'Amdrique et d^Orient. 

With this second pai't M. Eenou^s Sanskrit Grammar is com- 
pleted. A good index is added, which enhances the utility of the 
work as a book of reference. The treatment is full and exhaustive, 
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the numerous details and problems connected with Sanskrit gram- 
mar being carefully registered and arranged; without any attempt 
at comparative explanation. The numerous references to older litera- 
ture are very welcome. The style is short; and the scarcity of 
examples sometimes makes the reading difficult. It is not a book 
for beginners; but it will be welcome to those wlio know Sanskrit 
and want to look up details. 

Ealph Lilley Turner; A Comparative and Etymological Dictionary 
of the Nepali Language. With indexes of all words quoted from 
other Indo“Aryan languages compiled by Dorothy Eivers Turner. 
London: Kegan Paul; Trench; Trubner & Co. 1931, ^4.4,0. 

Prof. Turner^s Dictionary is the result of sixteen years’ solid 
work. The foundation of his knowledge of Nepali was laid during 
his four years’ service with the Gurkhas. It has been supplemented 
by a careful study of Nepali texts and through information furnished 
by Indian friends. Moreover; Rev. H. C. Duncan, who had in- 
tended to bring out a dictionary founded on material gathered by 
Dr. R. Kilgour; has placed his collections at his disposal. 

The Dictionary has in this way become an exceedingly valuable 
and comprehensive record of the vocabulary of the language, with 
no less than 26,000 entries, and already for that reason it ranks 
high among Indo-Aryan lexicons. But that is not all. 

We know Professor Turner as a comparative philologist of 
great distinction. And he has turned his knowledge of Indo-European 
languages and comparative methods to account in making his dic- 
tionary etymological; in the best sense of the word. And Mrs. Turner 
has contributed extensive indices of parallel words in other Indo- 
Aryan tongues, so that we are now in possession of a preliminary 
comparative dictionary of the vocabulary of the various Indo-Aryan 
speeches including Romani. 

The importance of these languages, not only for our under- 
standing of the linguistic history of India, but also from the 
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viewpoint of comparative philology^ can hardly be exaggerated. 
Sir Geoi’ge Grierson^s monumental work has opened onr eyes. 
Prof. Bloch^s masterly study on Marathi was the first modern com- 
parative analysis of one of these languages. Prof. Turner^s book 
marks another important step^ and Indologists and comparative philo- 
logists will unite in offering him their sincere thanks and con- 
gratulations. 

/ 

Chandogya-upanisad traduite et annotee par Emile Senart. Paris. 
Soci6t6 d’edition « Les belles lettres » 1930. 

M. Senarf s translation has been published by M. Eoucher from 
a manuscript found among the papers of the great French scholar; 
without essential alterations; even in such cases where it is evident 
that a somewhat fuller note has been contemplated. The text of the 
Upanisad has been added on opposite pages. 

The volume is to open a large collection; Collection Emile Senart, 
which will contain numerous important works belonging to the 
literature of India, in text and translation, an undertaking which 
will be largely welcomed as opening up the treasures of Indian lore 
to a larger public and also placing numerous works in a convenient 
way at the disposal of the student. A detailed plan has not yet 
been issued. But the editions will be on the same lines as the 
well-known Guillaume Bude editions of classical authors. 

Chandogyamantrabhasya. A pre-Sayana Vedic Commentary of Gujaa- 
visnu. Ed. by Durgamohan Bhattacharyya. Calcutta 1930. Sanskrit 
Sahitya Parishad SerieS; No. 19. 

Gui 3 Lavis:^u’s commentary on Vedic mantras used in the cere- 
monies of Samavedins is very popular in Bengal and Behar. 
Mr. Bhattacharyya^s edition is careful and his introduction sound 
and critical. As there seems to be reason for assuming that Guiiavi^nu 
is older than Saya^a, his commentary deserves serious attention, 
and the new edition will he welcome to Vedic scholars. 
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Thirteen Trivandrum Plays attributed to Bhasa translated into 
English by A. 0. Woolner and Lakshman Sarup. VoL I. Oxford 
University Press 1930. Panjab University Oriental Publications, 
No. 13. 

A translation of all the plays attributed to Bhasa is very wel- 
come, because they are of the utmost interest to the student of 
dramatic art in general, and not only to Sanskrit scholars, on account 
of the important problems connected with them. The present volume 
contains Pratijnayaugandharayaiia, Svapnavasavadatta, Carudatta, 
Pancaratra, MadhyamavyEyoga and Pratimanataka, in reliable and 
pleasant translations, with short, but good, introductions. 


J. Helen Howlands, La femme bengalie dans la litterature du moyeu- 
§.ge. Paris 1930. Librairie d’Amdrique et d’Orient. 

Miss Kowlands, who has spent about fifteen years in Bengal, 
in close association with the people, and who loves India and her 
work for and among Indians, has given us, in an analysis of 
mediaeval Bengali literature, a survey of the position and life of 
Bengali women and of the Bengali conception of the ideal woman. 
The value of the comprehensive and sympathic study is enhanced 
by numerous extracts from Bengali poems and songs. 

Sten Konow. 


Giuseppe Furlani, Religione dei Yezidi, Testi religiosi dei Yezidi. 
Traduzione, introduzione e note. Bologna: Nicola Zanichelli 1930. 
Testi e documenti per la storia delle religioni divulgati a cura di 
R. Pettazzoni. 3. L. 12. 

This is a well-written study on the history, the religious con- 
ceptions, the organization and cultus of the Yezidis, the so-called 
Devil-wor shippers, and a translation of their scriptures, from the 
Arabic text with notes on the variations in the Kurdic version. 
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Some additional texts: a memorial presented to the Turkish author- 
ities and containing a survey of their chief religious tenets; two 
prayers; a catechism drawn up by the Eussians; a church calendar, 
and a panegyric in honour of their prophet 'Adi, are added in 
translation. 

T. E. Gambier-Parry, A catalogue of photographs of Sanskrit MSS. 
purchased for the administrators of the Max Muller Memorial Fund. 
Oxford University Press 1930. Sh. 5. 

A catalogue of sixty important manuscripts with notes about 
the arrangement of the available rotographs. 

C. A. Storey, Catalogue of the Arabic manuscripts in the Library 
of the India Office. VoL II. I Quranic Literature. Oxford University 
Press 1930. Sh. 12/6. 

Contains a careful description of MSS. Nos. 1051—1217, which 
will be welcome to all scholars interested in Quranic studies. 
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